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Art. I.—Vie de Jésus. Par Ernest Renan. Paris. 1863. 


‘Ir is related that Angelico of Fiesole would not paint, 
‘except upon his knees, the heads of the Virgin and of Christ.’ 
These are the words with which M. Renan, some years ago, 
commenced an essay on ‘The Critical Historians of Jesus ; and 
we know none more suitable with which to preface our examina- 
tion of his own history of the life of the incarnate God. M. Renan 
has made for himself a famous name in literature. While yet 
young he stands foremost amongst the rising generation of 
French writers on matters of criticism, and is recognised as one 
of the first Orientalists of France, if not the first. His book on 
the ‘Origin of Language, and his ‘General History of the 
‘Semitic Languages,’ have established his fame as a philologist, 
and have thrown over all his writings of a religious character a 
certain halo, His translations of the Book of Job and of the 
Song of Solomon, and his treatise on Averroes and Averroism, 
have shown his appreciation of Jewish poetry and philosophy. 

His delicate tact, which gives to his mind a rare power of dis- 
crimination, would have left him without a peer or compeer in 
this department, but for one fatal fault—he is a sceptic. Brought 
up in Romanism, and educated in the oratory at St. Sulpice, in 
Paris, he became early acquainted with the productions of Ger- 
man criticism ; and we do not wonder that, with so poor a repre- 
sentation of Christianity before his eyes as Romanism affords, he 
came to reject its puerilities, its absurd dogmas, and omnivorous 
faith in the marvellous. But unfortunately he knew nothing 
better, and in the great recoil of his spirit he passed to the 


extreme position of antagonism to what we believe to be 
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essential to the Christian faith. It appears that he has been by 
degrees approaching nearer to a recognition of the claims of 
Christianity; and, indeed, he more than hints as much in the 
volume before us; but it will be our painful duty before we 
close to show how very far he yet falls short of any true appre- 
ciation of the character and claims of its Divine Author. 

In the year 1860 M. Renan was appointed by the Imperial 
Government director of a special mission to Syria, for the pur- 
pose of studying on the spot the remains of the Phoenician 
greatness ; and to the residence on the borders of the Holy Land 
to which this appointment led, and to excursions to the scenes of 
the evangelic history, the production of this book is attributable. 
His own account of the matter may be interesting to many, 
as it places before us the manner in which the book was 
composed :— 


‘The scientific mission, having for its object the exploration of 
ancient Phoenicia, which I directed in 1860 and 1861, led me to 
reside on the frontiers of Galilee, and frequently to travel thither. I 
have traversed, in every sense, the evangelic province ; I have visited 
Jerusalem, Hebron, and Samaria; scarcely any locality important to 
the history of Jesus has escaped me. All that history which, at a 
distance, seemed to float in the clouds of an unreal world, assumed 
thus a body, asolidity, which surprised me. The striking accordance 
of the texts and the places, the marvellous harmony of the evan- 
gelical ideal with the country which served as frame to it, were to 
me as a revelation. I had before my eyes a fifth Gospel, torn, but 
yet legible; and henceforth throughout the narratives of Matthew 
and ot Mark, instead of an abstract being, of whom one might say 
that he never existed, I saw an admirable living human figure to 
move. During the summer, having been obliged to go up to Ghazir, 
in the Lebanon, for a little rest, I fixed in rapid lines the image 
which had appeared to me, and it has resulted in this history. When 


a cruel trial came to hasten my departure I had but a few pages to | 


write. The book has been thus composed entirely very near to the 
places where Jesus was born and developed. Since my return I 
have laboured without ceasing to verify and to examine in detail the 
outline which I had writen in haste, in a Maronite cabin, with five 
or six volumes around me.’—Introduction, p. liii. 


The cruel trial to which he refers was the death of his sister, 
who accompanied him on the expedition, and seems to have 
afforded him much encouragement in the prosecution of the 
work. The fever seized them both at the same time, and when 
he was restored to consciousness he was alone. The dedication 
from which we learn these facts is so beautiful a piece of 
paganism that we are tempted to insert it entire :— 
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‘To THE PURE SPIRIT OF MY SISTER HENRIETTA, WHO DIED AT Bysivs, 
24vH SEPTEMBER, 1861. 


‘Do you remember, from your rest in the bosom of God, those 
long days at Ghazir, where, alone with you, I wrote these pages, 
inspired by the scenes we had just traversed? Silent at my side, 
you read every leaf, and copied it out as soon as written, while the 
sea, the villages, the ravine, the mountains, unrolled themselves at 
our feet. When the blinding light of the sun had given place to 
the innumerable army of the stars, your fine and delicate questions, 
your discreet doubts, brought me back to the sublime object of our 
common thoughts. One day you said that you should love this 
book—first, because it had been written with you, and also because 
it pleased you. If sometimes you feared for it the narrow judgment 
of the frivolous man, you were always persuaded that spirits truly 
religious would in the end be pleased with it. In the midst of these 
sweet meditations death struck us both with his wing; the sleep of 
fever seized us both in the same hour: I awoke alone! You sleep now 
in the land of Adonis, near the holy Byblus and the sacred waters 
where the women of the ancient mysteries came to mingle their 
tears. Reveal to me, my good genius, to me whom you loved, those 


truths which prevail over death, prevent us from fearing, and make 
us almost love it!’ 


These extracts reveal the secret of the composition, and to a 
large extent explain the character of the work. It is an attempt 
to reconstruct, from an artistic point of view, the life of Jesus. 
Fascinated with some of the lovely scenes in Palestine, of which 
he has presented us with most exquisite pictures, M. Renan 
seems to have been inspired with the idea of picturing a Jesus 
worthy of the scenery, and adapted to it. Filled with the pre- 
possessions generated by his sceptical studies, which had lett to 
him only an abstract being floating in the clouds of an unreal 
world, he rejects to a large extent the testimonies of the first 


| four Gospels, and makes his fifth his chief source of information, 
as it had been the inspirer of his thought. His Jesus is born, 


not only in the country, but of the country. The lovely scene of 
Nazareth, with its vines and fig-trees, wath its fountain whither 
the women resorted in the evening, se beauty was of the 
Syrian type, full of graceful languor, and amongst whom Mary 
herself, her urn upon her shoulder, mingled in the file of her 
obscure compatriots, was the one place in all the world to pro- 
duce dreams of an absolute happiness. Here, without the 
slightest regard to the testimony of the Evangelists, he makes 
Christ to be born; and brought up in scenes of such sweetness, 
inheriting the beauty which, according to our author, is a local 
heritage, he is sent forth, a being to whom without ceasing are 
applied the terms ‘sweet’ and ‘charming,’ the object of woman's 
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love, and carrying everywhere the hearts of the simple population 
of the country villages, and of the environs of the Lake of Galilee, 
by his exquisite sweetness. 

This constructive character constitutes the grand peculiarity of 
the book. Other sceptics, Strauss pre-eminently, have laboured 
at the work of destructive criticism, until the story of the Gospels 
had almost wholly vanished under their hands from the realm of 
reality, and the Jesus who was the nucleus of their mythic 
nebule was hardly discernible ; others, too, have extruded the 
supernatural as M. Renan does; but he is the first who, accepting 
to a large extent the critical labours of his predecessors, has 
aimed to produce a living picture of Him whom the world is 
increasingly accepting as its Prophet, Priest, and King. It is 
well that scepticism has at length thought of doing what 
Christianity has long demanded of it, and we thank M. Renan 
for the attempt; although it will be our duty to show, that 
instead of the better which Christians demand, the representa- 
tion given does not approach near to the lowest conception 
enshrined in the heart of the humblest follower of Christ ; but 
that, with all the genius of the artist, and the beauty of his 
execution, the figure presented to us is such as even the sceptic 
of deep and lofty conceptions—and we hope even the author him- 
self, on further reflection—must acknowledge to be a miserable 
caricature. The life of Jesus, which is that of a mere man, 
without any supernatural endowments, much less the possession 
of Divinity, is divided by our author into two periods most 
widely different in character; and in order that our readers may 
fully understand the nature of the representation here given, we 
propose to reduce the picture according to the exigences of our 
space, studiously endeavouring to preserve the main features. 

The life of Jesus, then, commenced in Nazareth, in the 
house of Joseph, which resembled those poor shops, still visible 
there, lighted from the door, serving at once for workshop, 
kitchen, and bed-chamber, and having for its furniture a mat, 
some cushions on theyground, one or two clay vessels, and a 
painted chest. His ME sicn, which was received at the school 
taught by the reader of the synagogue, consisted in repeating a 
little book until it was learned by heart. The language was that 
mixture of Syriac with Hebrew then spoken among the people. 
It is doubtful whether he was well acquainted with the Hebrew 
Scriptures in the original language; but M. Renan is certain 
that neither directly nor indirectly did any element of Greek 
culture reach him. He knew nothing beyond Judaism, and even 
remained a stranger to many efforts within the bosom of Judaism 
parallel to his own. Philo was unknown to him, as well as that 
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whole development of Alexandrian thought of which he was the 
leader and representative. Happily, too, for him, he knew nothing 
of that strange scholasticism then taught at Jerusalem, and 
which came ultimately to form the Talmud. Hillel alone, fifty 
years before him, had pronounced aphorisms having much 
analogy with his own. By his poverty, humbly borne, by the 
sweetness of his character, by his opposition to hypocrites and 
priests, he became the true master of Jesus, if it is lawful to 
speak of a master when we treat of an originality so high. But 
though Jesus had none of those titles which confer, to vulgar 
eyes, the rights of knowledge, he was not uneducated. In the 
East the same conditions which in our isolated and individual 
life exclude a man from society, are often the conditions of 
greatness. The books of the Old Testament made a deep 
impression on Jesus: he partook the taste of all the world for 
the allegorical interpretations which saw in them predictions of 
the Messiah. The Law appears not to have much charm for 
him: he believed that a better could be made. But the religious 
poetry of the Psalms was found to be in marvellous accord with 
his lyrical soul, and continued throughout his life his food and 
stay. The Prophets, in particular Isaiah and his continuator of 
the times of the Captivity, were, with their brilliant dreams 
of the future, their impetuous eloquence, their invectives mingled 
with enchanting pictures, his true masters. He was acquainted 
also with those comparatively modern apocryphal books of which 
the authors had sheltered themselves under the name of some 
venerated character to secure for them a greater authority; and 
one of these, the Book of Daniel (which M. Renan places in that 
list), especially struck him. For him, thus filled with apocalyptic 
dreams, the surrounding world was of little account. He neither 
knew it, nor cared to know. If he looked upon the cities built 
by the superb genius of Herod the Great, it was only with dislike 
for their luxury and art. He loved much more the cottages, the 
thrashing-floors, the wine-presses cut in the rocks, the wells, the 
tombs, the fig-trees, and the olives. Nature had a peculiar 
charm for him; and northern Galilee—the true land of the Song 
of Songs and of the chants of the well-beloved, where, in the 
months of March and April, the champaign is one dense thicket 
of flowers of incomparable ‘boldness of colours—was his appro- 
priate field. The mountains too, with the most imposing view 
of which he must have been acquainted from his earliest ascent 
of the plateau of Nazareth, were his chosen resorts. 

‘In no country in the world do the mountains lay themselves out 
with more Larmony, or inspire higher thoughts. Jesus seems to 
have particularly loved them. The most important acts of his 
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divine career took place on the mountains: it was there he was most 
inspired, there he held secret communion with the ancient prophets, 
and that he showed himself to the eyes of his disciples already 
transfigured.’—P. 65. 

‘Our hesitations, our doubts, never reached him. That mountain 
summit of Nazareth, where no modern man can sit without a trou- 
bled feeling, perhaps frivolous, about his destiny—Jesus sat there 
twenty years without a doubt. Delivered from selfishness, the 
source of our sorrows, which makes us seek with bitterness for some 
interest in virtue beyond the tomb, he thought only on his work, on 
his nation, and on humanity. Those mountains, that sea, that azure 
heaven, those high table-lands on the horizon, were, for him, not the 
melancholy vision of a soul which interrogates nature about its lot, 
but the certain symbol, the transparent shadow, of an invisible 
world and of a new heaven.’—P. 55. 


Occupied thus with nature, and prophets, and modern 
apocalypses, he was entirely ignorant of that new doctrine 
created by Grecian science, which had excluded the capricious 
gods to whom the simple belief of the ancient times had attri- 
buted the government of the world. He was unacquainted with 
Lucretius, and still believed in the devil and the supernatural. 


‘The marvellous was not for him the exceptional, it was the 
normal state. The notion of the supernatural, with its impossibili- 
ties, did not: appear till the day when the experimental science of 
nature was born. The man who is a stranger to every idea of 
physical science, who believes that by prayer he changes the course 
of the clouds, arrests sickness and even death, finds nothing ex- 
traordinary in miracle, since the entire course of things is for him 
the result of the free will of the Divinity. This intellectual state 
was always that of Jesus. But in his great soul such a belief pro- 
duced eftects totally opposite to those which it produced upon the 
vulgar. With the vulgar, faith in the particular action of God 
brought with it a silly credulity and the trickery of charlatans. 
With him it led to a profound idea of the familiar relations between 
God and man, and an exaggerated belief in the power of man; 
beautiful errors, which were the secret of his power ; for if they were 
one day to refute him to the eyes of the natural philosopher and the 
chemist, they gave him a power on his time of which no man ever 
disposed either before or since.’—P. 41. 


The times in which Jesus commenced his work were favour- 
able for the accomplishment of a great purpose, but at great 
_tisk. The Roman governments allowed a large amount of 
freedom, but counterbalanced it by a speedy and terrible punish- 
ment if the liberty had been abused. Galilee was full of 
expectation of that kingdom of God which the sufferings of 
previous centuries had made the only resource of the oppressed 
people. Judas the Gaulonite had produced a seditious move- 
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ment amongst the people by opposing the census of Quirinus, 
teaching a kingdom of God in opposition to the Roman rule, 
and forbidding to call any man master. ‘The wise Jesus, far 
‘ from all sedition, profited by his error, and dreamed of another 
‘kingdom and another deliverance.’ He came with another 
spirit amongst the people, which was adapted to that soil. From 
high thoughts of his Father the voice of the young carpenter 
took all at once an extraordinary sweetness. An infinite charm 
exhaled from his person ; and those who had seen him a short 
time before hardly recognised him. He had as yet no disciples, 
and the group which pressed around him were neither a sect nor 
a school; but they felt already a common spirit, something 
penetrating and sweet. ‘ His endearing character, and without 
‘ doubt one of the most ravishing figures, created around him as 
‘it were a circle of fascination from which hardly any among 
‘those kind and simple people knew how to escape. Women 
especially formed a considerable part of that company which 
gathered round him. ‘It is probable that they loved him more 
‘than the work, and more than he loved them. All his power of 
‘love was engaged in that which he considered his celestial voca- 
‘tion. But he treated them as sisters ; and, as it often happens in 
‘very exalted natures, the tenderness of his heart transformed 
‘itself into an infinite sweetness, a vague poesy, a universal 
‘charm.’ Their life was of a vagrant order (vagabond) ; but 
they followed a Master who taught them truths unfelt by them 
before. 

The form of his teachings in this first stage was that 
aphoristic one practised so commonly by all the rabbis, of 
which we have such a vast collection in the Talmud ; and in the 
earlier period much of the matter was derived, according to 
M. Renan, from the same source, not by learned labour, but by 
catching up, adapting, and re-uttering the words of the fathers 
as they floated in the form of popular proverbs among the 
people. But in using them he gave them a new power by the 
unction with which they were uttered. ‘Morality is not com- 

‘ posed of principles more or less well expressed. The poetry of 

‘a precept, which causes it to be loved, is more than the precept 

‘ itself, taken as an abstract truth. . . . It is not the ancient 
‘law, it is not the Talmud, that has conquered and changed the 
‘world’ But Jesus also taught something additional in refer- 
ence to life and prayer, for which M, Renan accepts the accounts 
in the Sermon on the Mount and elsewhere in the early part of 
the Gospels. His chief distinction as a teacher was in his 
doctrine of God as a Father. M. Renan’s statement of the 
doctrine we must give strictly in his own words :— 
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‘Jesus, without doubt, had not attained from the beginning that 
high affirmation of himself [7.e., that God was in him]. But it is 
probable that, from the first step, he had regarded himself with 
God in the relation of a son with his father. There is his grand act 

of originality—in that he is not at all of his race. Neither Jew 

nor Mussulman have comprehended that delicious theology of love. 
The God of Jesus is not the fatal master who kills us when he 
pleases, damns us when he pleases, or saves us when he pleases. 
The God of Jesus is our Father: . . . the God of Jesus is not the 
partial despot who has chosen Israel for his people, and protected 
them against all men. He is the God of humanity. . . . The 
Gaulonite maintained that we should die rather than give to any 
other than God the name of “master.” Jesus leaves that name to 
him who wished to take it, and reserves for God a title more sweet. 
According to the powers of the earth, for him representatives of 
force, a respect full of irony, he founded the supreme consolation, 
the appeal to the Father that each has in heaven, the true kingdom 
of God which each carries in his heart.’—P. 78. 


The kingdom of God which he first preached was not that 
which at a later period he expected and taught. 


‘The admirable moral which he drew from the notion of God the 
Father was not that of enthusiasts who believed the world was near 
to its end, and who prepared themselves by an ascetic life for a 
chimerical catastrophe; it is that of a world which wishes to live 
and which has lived. ‘The kingdom of God is within you,” he 
says to those who sought with subtility for external signs. The 
realistic conception of a Divine advent was only a shadow, a 
transient error, which his death has made us to forget. The Jesus 
who has founded the true kingdom of God, the kingdom of the 
sweet and the humble, such is the Jesus of the earlier days—days 
pure and without alloy, when the voice of his Father resounded in 
his own with a tone most pure. It was then for some months, 
perhaps a year, that God truly dwelt on the earth.’—P. 80. 


Alas! that we should be obliged to write further, and to 
sully our pages with the representations which from this time 
M. Renan gives of the Master! Having represented the teaching 
to which we have called attention as belonging to the early 
period of the ministry of Jesus, he proceeds thus :— 


‘There were not yet any Christians: true Christianity, however, 
was founded, and never, without doubt, was it more perfect than at 
that first moment. Jesus did not add to it anything enduring. What 
doIsay? In one sense he injured it; for every idea, in order to 
succeed, must make sacrifices: we never come stainless out of the 
conflict of life. To conceive the good, indeed, is not enough: it 
must be made to succeed among men. In order to that ways less 
pure are necessary. Indeed, if the Gospel had been confined to a 
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few chapters of Matthew and of Luke it would have been more 

erfect, and would not have been liable to such great objections ; 

ut without miracles had he converted the world? If Jesus had 
died at the moment of his career which we have reached there had 
been no such page in his life as now wounds our hearts; but, more 
great in the eyes of God, he would have remained unknown to men ; 
he would have been lost in the crowd of great unknown spirits, the 
greatest of all; the truth had not been promulgated, and the world 
had not profited by the immense moral superiority that the Father 
had bestowed upon him.’—P. 92. 


In other words, to give truth to man Jesus must become 
conscious to himself of acting a part and leading a life of 
falsehood : in order to benefit the world by his immense moral 
superiority he must become deteriorated in moral character. 
Fundamentally the ideal is a Utopia, and in order to realize 
itself it must resort to unworthy means. ‘This deterioration 
seems to have commenced from the time of his contact 
with John the Baptist, which, in the coolest disregard of all the 
Evangelists, M. Renan places after the beginning of his 
ministry and the formation of a band of disciples around him. 
From John, whose superiority he admitted while in his neigh- 
bourhood, he received baptism, and learned better how to preach ; 
and from that time he preached with greater effect, and imposed 
himself upon the multitude with authority. Another gain 
resulted from this intercourse. His ideas of the kingdom of 
God became matured, but less by the action of the Baptist 
than by the natural movement of his own thought. Henceforth 
his word of command is ‘ the good tidings :’ he announces that 
‘the kingdom of God is at hand’ He will be no longer only a 
delicious moralist, aspiring to comprise sublime lessons in brief 
and lively aphorisms: he is a transcendent revolutionist, who 
aspires to renew the world from its foundations, and to found on 
earth the ideal which he has conceived. The notion of a king- 
dom of God was not new to the Jews. The orthodox party 
regarded it in a wholly political light ; but this conception of 
Jesus was moral and social, such as even the author of the Book 
of Daniel in his apocalyptic enthusiasm had not dared to glance 
at. There is much vagueness, M. Renan thinks, about his views 
still. He seemed not yet to think of angels and the final 
trumpet, but rather of accomplishing his idea on men, and by 
them. It realized itself for him in a manner very different 
from that which he imagined. At a later period, in the midst 
of his troubles, he formed the conception given in Matthew xxiv. 
and xxv.; but that, according to M. Renan, was an afterthought. 
We are requested not to be severe on him if he was ignorant of 
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the state of the world and of the facts of human nature and 
of history. He has at least accomplished the great work. ‘The 
‘ millenarianism gave impulse: the moral assured the future.’ 
We here present M. Renan’s often-repeated view of the matter. 
We are not answerable for his self-contradictions. Even in the 
chapter from which we have drawn the foregoing we find the 
apocalyptic idea expressed with sufficient strength to show that, 
a to him, it was never a stranger to the soul of 
esus. 


‘Who shall establish this kingdom of God? Let us remember 
that the first thought of Jesus—a thought so profound with him 
that it had probably no origin, but belonged to the very roots of his 
being—was that he was the Son of God, the intimate of his Father, 
the doer of his will. The answer of Jesus to such a question could 
not then be doubtful. The persuasion that he would cause God to 
reign possessed itself of his spirit in a manner quite absolute. He 
considered himself as the universal reformer. Heaven and earth, 
all nature, madness, sickness, and death, are but his instruments. 
In his access of heroic will he believed himself all-powerful. If the 
earth does not yield itself to this last transformation, the earth will 
be burned, purified by fire and the breath of God. A new beaven 
will be created, and the whole earth will be peopled with the angels 
of God. A radical revolution, embracing even nature itself—such 
was the fundamental thought of Jesus.’—Pp. 118, 119. 


Had the writer only remembered this passage of his own, 
which is, with some exceptions of representation and spirit, a 
pretty fair statement of the truth, he would never have spoken as 
he has done of the errors of Christ’s teaching about the kingdom 
of God. The true student of the Gospels—we speak not now of 
dreaming millenarians, who are as partial as M. Renan himself 
—finds no contradictory element in this representation, for all 
are harmonized in his convictions of God’s government. 

We cannot pause to indicate the numerous errors of repre- 
sentation about the-relations of Jesus with John, or to expose the 
ungenerous treatment of both in the picture, which covers and 
yet suggests so much more in the background. We cannot 
either pause to contrast the two very mythical accounts of the 
temptation of Christ in the wilderness, or the confusion of the 
order of time in the representation. On p. 70 he makes the 
legendary representation of this solemn period of the Saviour’s 
life to be a kind of shock from not meeting in the wilderness 
with his own God. ‘It was at best the God of Job, severe and 
‘ terrible, who does not render a reason to any. Sometimes it is 
‘ the devil, who comes to tempt him. He returned then to his 
‘ dear Galilee, and recovered his heavenly Father amongst the 
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‘ green hills and the clear fountains, among the troops of children 
‘and of women, who with joyous soul and the song of angels in 
‘their hearts waited for the salvation of Israel.’ The preaching 
in the district of the Lake of Tiberias, which is described with 
such luxurious beauty, must not detain us, as the development 
of the character of Jesus is our proper theme. At the close of 
the chapter on ‘The Disciples’, we are introduced to the first 
painful departure of Christ from the line of rectitude, and it is 
written to account for his power in winning disciples. 


‘Sometimes Jesus used an innocent artifice, such as Joan of Are 
employed. He atfected to know some secret thing about those 
whom he wished to gain, or he happily recalled to them a cireum- 
stance dear to their heart. In this manner he affected Nathanael, 
Peter, and the Samaritan woman. He permitted them to 
believe that a revelation from above discovered to him their secrets 
and opened to him their hearts. All thought that he lived in. a 
sphere superior to that of humanity. They said that he conversed 
on the mountains with Moses and Elias: they believed that, in his 
moments of solitude, angels came to render him their homage, and 
established a supernatural communion between him and heaven.’— 
P. 162. 


In the progress of his descent Jesus became the victim of his 
own greatness and of the enthusiasm which he inspired around 
him. He had long considered his relations with God as those of 
a son with his father; but the people around him must be 
indulged, and he first accepts the title of ‘Son of David, 
“probably without being implicated in the innocent frauds by 
‘ which they sought to secure it to him.” He permitted them to 
give him a title without which he could not hope for any success. 
‘ He ended, it seems, by taking pleasure in it ; for he did with a 
‘ better grace the miracles which they demanded of him. Here, 
‘as in many other circumstances of his life, he yielded to the 
‘ideas which were current around him, although they were not 
‘his own. But while M. Renan has no fault to find with this 
deception, he studiously sets himself to clear Christ from the 
imputation of regarding or proclaiming himself God, or the 
incarnation of God. He tells us that such a thought was 
entirely foreign to the Jewish spirit ; that there is no trace of it 
in the synoptical Gospels; that it is not indicated except in parts 
of the Gospel of John, which cannot be accepted as an echo of 
the thought of Jesus. He is determined to keep him a mere 
man, and yet on this theory finds no small difficulty in inter- 
preting the words of Christ ; for He believed himself ‘ more than 
‘an ordinary man, but separated from God by an infinite dis- 
‘tance. ‘He is the Son of God; but all men are so, or can 
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‘become so in divers degrees.’ But even this is not a sufficient 
interpretation for M. Renan, and hence he favours us with a 
beautiful piece of Pantheism as representing Christ’s full belief. 


‘In his poetic conception of nature one breath only penetrates the 
universe: the breath of manis that of God. God dwells in man, 
lives by man, in the same manner as man dwells in God, lives by 
God. The transcendent idealism of Jesus never allowed him to have 
a very clear idea of his proper personality. He is his Father: his 
Father is he. He lives in his disciples; he is everywhere with 
them: his disciples are one, as he and his Father are one. The 
idea is everything for him: the body, which makes the distinction 
of person, is nothing. . . . The position which he ascribes to 
himself is that of a superhuman being ; and !ie wishes that he should 
be regarded as sustaining with God a relation more exalted than 
that of other men. But it should be remarked that these words 
‘“‘superhuman,” ‘ supernatural,” borrowed from our mean theology, 
had no meaning in the bigh religious consciousness of Jesus. For him 
nature and the development of humanity were not some boundaries 
extended outside of God—miserable realities, subject to the laws 
of a hopeless empiricism. ‘There was no supernatural for him, for 
there was no nature. Intoxicated with the infinite love, he forgot 
the dull chain which holds the spirit captive. He overleaped at one 
bound the abyss, impassable for the majority, that the mediocrity 
of the human faculties has traced out between man and God.’— 
Pp. 244-6. 


M. Renan finds in these affirmations of Jesus the germ of the 
doctrine which afterwards made a Divine Person of Christ ; but 
the readers of his book must remember that his own point of 
view for contemplating and describing the work of Christ is that 
of a Pantheist. On pages 74 and 288 we have unmistakeable 
evidences of the same. Such views seem to us to constitute a 
total unfitness for the office here undertaken. But we must 
proceed with his account. 

The chapter on Miracles exhibits in a more developed form the 
deterioration of the character of Jesus. Miracles were regarded 
by the people as one of the necessary proofs of a Divine mission. 
The legends of Elijah and Elisha were full of them. It was 
believed that Moses had performed many. ‘Jesus ought then to 
‘choose between two things: to renounce his mission, or to 
‘become a thaumaturge.’ ‘ Every idea loses something of its 
‘ purity when it aspires to realize itself. They never succeed 
‘without the delicacy of the spirit sustaining certain bruises. 
‘Such is the feebleness of the human spirit, that the better 
‘causes are not gained in ordinary except by bad reasons,’ 
Jesus consented to play an active part among these demanders of 
miracles. He even came to believe in his own power of healing; 
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and it had been hard for him to have refused to the afflicted the 
solace which was in his power; and, asks M. Renan, ‘ Who shall 
‘dare to say that in many cases the contact of an exquisite 
‘person was not worth all the resources of pharmacy? The 
‘pleasure of seeing him, healed. It gave what it could, a smile, 
‘a hope; and that was not vain’ (p. 260). It was by such 
means Mary Magdalene had been cured. ‘ According to the 
‘language of the times, she had been possessed by seven devils ; 
‘ that is to say, she had been affected with nervous maladies, and 
‘in appearance inexplicable. Jesus, by his pure and sweet 
‘beauty, calmed that troubled organization’ (p. 152). But 
although Jesus believed in his power, and thought he should 
exercise it, ‘many circumstances seem to indicate that he did not 
‘become a thaumaturge except late and reluctantly. M. Renan 
admits without hesitation that acts which would now be con- 
sidered traits of illusion and of folly held a grand place in the 
life of Jesus, yet maintains that, in a general sense, it is true to 
say that he only became a thaumaturge or exorcist in spite of 
himself (pp. 266-8). It was the work of the people, and it 
would have been the greatest of miracles if Jesus had not con- 
sented. ‘ Miracles were a violence which his age did to him, a 
‘ concession which a passing necessity wrested from him.’ But 
he did yield, and his biographer is greatly troubled to account 
for it, and seeks to escape from the pain it gives him in 
reiterating what, we presume, has a kind of truth for him, that 
‘the exorcist and the thaumaturge have perished, but the 
‘religious reformer will live for ever.’ 

Sad is the remainder of this strange and dark romance. Jesus 
began to proclaim his final doctrine of the kingdom of God, 
which announced the speedy destruction of the world. Accus- 
tomed himself in youth, according to M. Renan (p. 42), to dis- 
regard parental authority and family ties, he preached a doctrine 
which would make his disciples bad patriots and bad children. 
The fine and joyous moralist of the early days became ‘a sombre 
‘giant. The sternest rules of perfection were laid down: 
celibacy and poverty became essentials of Christianity. 


‘He was, if one may say so, entirely beyond the limits of nature: 
family, friendship, country, had no longer any meaning for him. 
Without doubt he had from this time made the sacrifice of his life. 
Sometimes one is tempted to think, that seeing in his own death a 
means of founding his kingdom, he conceived the deliberate purpose 
of procuring it. At other times (although such a thought was not 
till much later elevated into a dogma) his death presented itself to 
him as a sacrifice destined to appease his Father and to save man. 
A singular taste for persecutions and for punishments penetrated him. 
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Carried away by this frightful access of enthusiasm, commanded by 

the necessities of a preaching more and more exalted, Jesus was no 

longer free. He belonged to his part, and in a sense to humanity. 

Sometimes one would say that his reason was disturbed. He had 

something like agonies and interior agitations. The great vision of 
the kingdom of God flaming continually before his eyes turned him 

giddy. His disciples at moments believed him mad. His enemies 
declared him possessed. His temperament, excessively passionate, 

carried him every instant beyond the bounds of human nature. His 
work not being a work of reason, and playing with all the classitica- 
tions of the human spirit, that which he demanded most imperiously 
was faith. That word was that which was oftenest repeated in the 
little church. It is the word of all popular movements. It is evident 
that none of these movements could succeed if it were necessary that 
their leader should gain all his disciples, one after the other, by 
good proofs logically deduced. Reflection leads only to doubt; 
and if the authors of the French Revolution, for example, had 
required to be previously convinced by adequately long meditations, 
all would have arrived at old age without doing anything. Jesus, 
in the same way, looked less to inspiring regular conviction than to 
carrying away his hearers. Urgent, imperative, he suffered no 
opposition. One must be converted: he is waiting. His natural 
sweetness seems to have deserted him: he was sometimes rough and 
bizarre. His disciples at times did not understand him, and felt 
before him a sort of sentiment of fear. Sometimes his displeasure 
against all opposition carried him away into acts inexplicable and 
even absurd. It was not that his virtue was declining, but his 
struggle in the name of the ideal against reality became insupport- 
able. He bruised himself, and recoiled from contact with the earth. 
Obstacles irritated him. His notion of the Son of God became 
troubled and exaggerated. The fatal law which condemns the idea 
to decay from the moment when it seeks to convert men took effect 
in his case. Men, in touching him, lowered him to their level. 
The tone which he had taken could not be sustained beyond a few 
months: it was time for death to come, and unloose the knot of a 
situation of the extremest tension, relieve him from the impossi- 
bilities of a path without issue, and, by delivering him from a trial 
too prolonged, introduce him henceforth sinless into his heavenly 
peace.’—Pp. 318-20. 


If he sought death he knew how to bring it about, and he 
took the means. He poured out upon the ruling powers among 
the Jews ‘his exquisite mockeries, his malignant provocations, 
‘which always struck to the heart.’ But before he reached the 
end his friends are destined to drag him lower in the spiritual 
scale, and by the same means to hasten his destruction. The 
family at Bethany, in the bosom of which Jesus often sought 
repose after the labours and disgusts of the day in Jerusalem, 
and where he was pleased with the ‘languor’ of Mary, were the 
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agents. They had long lamented his little success in the seat of 
the theocracy, and thought that if a great miracle could be 
wrought, such as raising a man from the dead who was well 
known at Jerusalem, it would produce a striking effect on hiero- 
solymite incredulity. The matter was easily arranged. Lazarus 
was sick. His sisters sent for Jesus. ‘Perhaps Lazarus, still 
‘pale with his sickness, caused himself to be wreathed round 
‘with bands like a corpse, and shut up in his family tomb.’ The 
sorrow of Jesus would only appear as the convulsions which 
preceded a great work ; and the stone being removed, Lazarus 
came forth. In this, not blasphemous only, but most disgusting 
conception, M. Renan has reached the topmost height of cool- 
blooded impiety. If anything was wanted to consummate it, 
it is the apology which he offers for the principal actors of this 
gross fraud, and even for Christ himself. In their case he tells 
us, ‘ Faith knows no other law than the interest of that which it 
‘believes to be true, &c. For Jesus he begs to remind us that, 
‘in that impure and dull city Jesus was no longer himself. His 
‘conscience, by the fault of men, and not by his own, had lost 
‘something of its original clearness. Desperate, driven to ex- 
‘tremities, he no longer belonged to himself; his mission 
‘imposed itself upon him, and he obeyed the torrent’ (p. 360). 
It was truly time for him to die. Everything belonging to the 
accessories of that death—the trial, the character of the high 
priests and of Pilate—are described in a manner almost perfect ; 
but the whole travail of the Redeemer’s soul is misapprehended 
in a manner most painful to the Christian’s heart. In the great 
high-priestly prayer of John xvii. ‘we feel the artificial com- 
‘position, the prepared rhetoric. The agony of the garden 
M. Renan is disposed to reject as it is related by the Evangelists, 
because John does not give it, though John’s authority can be 
held very light at other times. But there must have been some 
agony in passing away from life. We almost question the pro- 
priety of translating this description ; but we cannot otherwise 
exhibit its horror and its falsehood. 


‘The man who has sacrificed to a grand idea his repose, and the 
legitimate recompenses of life, always experiences a moment of sad 
reverse when the image of death presents itself to him for the first 
time, and seeks to persuade him that all is vain. Perhaps some of 
the touching memories which the strongest souls retain, and which 
for moments pierce them like a sword, returned to him in that 
moment. Did he remember the clear fountains of Galilee where he 
had refreshed himself, the vine and the fig-tree beneath which he 
had sat, the young maidens who had perhaps consented to love him ? 
Did he curse his harsh destiny, which had forbidden to him the joys 
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conceded to all others? Did he regret his too lofty nature, and, 
victim of his greatness, did he weep that he had not remained a 
simple artisan at Nazareth ?’ 


M. Renan replies, ‘We know not.’ Our reply is different. 
We deliberately say, No: such thoughts are unworthy of any 
great soul in the solemn moment of the close of life, and were 
infinitely far from the soul of Jesus. He was occupied with 
the burden of man’s sin, the cup of sacrificial suffering. No 
idyllic softness could enter that awful shade where the majestic 
Sufferer, withdrawn a stone’s cast from his dearest disciples, 
agonizes and prays. 

The representation of the scene of the crucifixion gives no 
relief to the pain produced by this false picture. At its culmi- 
nating point the falsehood of the whole presentation becomes 
most apparent. ‘For a moment, according to some narratives, his 
‘heart failed him, a cloud concealed his Father’s face from him : 
‘he had an agony of despair a thousand times more poignant 
‘than all their torments. He saw only the ingratitude of men ; 
‘he repented, perhaps, to suffer for a race so vile, and he cried, 
‘“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?”’ His burial, 
it appears, took place nearly as the Evangelists relate it, but 
with the exception of the precaution of the guards and the 
seal, perhaps to make way for M. Renan’s own legend of the 
resurrection, which he promises in his next book. ‘The life of 
‘Jesus for the historian ends with the last supper” Yet our 
author cannot keep back from our anxious curiosity his view of 
the resurrection, although ‘through the fault of contradictory 
‘documents we shall for ever remain ignorant of the truth’ 
about it. But he who. has already performed such creative 
marvels is not to be foiled here. He has his theory. ‘We say 
‘meanwhile that the powerful imagination of Mary of Magdala 
‘played in that circumstance a capital part. Divine power of 
‘love ! sacred moments when the passion of a female visionary 
‘(Pune hallucinée) gives to the world a resuscitated God !’ 

The drama is played out: the curtain has fallen: the romance 
is ended. We have endeavoured with the utmost faithfulness 
to convey a true conception of the Jesus whom M. Renan has 
painted for us in this book. Often, when we have not pro- 
fessedly quoted, our account has been but a literal translation of 
his words. We have left out many accessories. We have been 
compelled to pass by, without refutation, many errors and mis- 
representations, which would require a larger book than that 
which we criticise to treat with sufficient fulness. We feel that 
our space has limited us to a very imperfect notice of the whole 
book; but we trust we have accomplished one thing, that 
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we have given a faithful account of the character, the thought, 
and the career of the principal personage as M. .Renan 
describes him: that done, we care little for the rest. We must 
leave for a while all remarks on our estimate of that character, 
in order to understand how a scholar and an artist of such 
reputation as our author could find himself in circumstances to 
sketch such a character as his Jesus. 

It must be remembered that M. Renan is a critic, a man of 
brilliant imagination, a sceptic as to all supernatural revelations, 
and, however strange and contradictory it may sound, a Pan- 
theistic follower of the Positive Philosophy. One thing is 
certain to him, that there is nothing supernatural. Until a 
new order of things arrive, M. Renan ‘will maintain this prin- 
‘ciple of historical criticism, that a supernatural narrative 
‘cannot be admitted as such ; that it always implies credulity 
‘or imposture ; that the duty of the historian is to interpret 
‘it, and to investigate what portion he can receive as truth, and 
‘what portion as error.’ 

Starting with this preconception, he says, ‘That the Gospels 
‘may be in part legendary is evident, since they are full of 
‘miracles and of the supernatural.’ He distinguishes between 
legends, however, and illustrates his distinction by the cases of 
the life of St. Francis of Assisi, of which the principal features 
are not doubted, although the supernatural abounds; while no 
one accords belief to the life of Apollonius of Tyana, because it 
was written so long after the bero, and in the conditions of a 
pure romance. He allows our four Gospels to have been 
produced, as we now have them, before the end of the first 
century ; but the whole history passed through three processes 
before it reached this definite stage. Accepting the testimony 
of Papias, given by Eusebius, he believes that Matthew wrote a 
collection of sayings (Adya) of the Lord, and that Mark, the 
interpreter of Peter, wrote a short unchronological account, 
comprising narratives and discourses 
but these, according to M. Renan, are not the Gospels which we 
have to-day. Our Gospels have been produced in a manner so 
simple and touching that it is very surprising it was never 
known before, and we cannot do better than give our readers 
the benefit of the discoverer’s own words. After informing us 
of another novelty—that the text of the Gospels possessed little 
authority during the first 150 years—he proceeds to say,— 


‘They made no scruple of inserting additions, of combining 
diversely, of completing one by the other. The poor man who had 
only one book wished that it might contain all that which had goue 
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to his heart. They borrowed the little booklets from their neigh- 
bours: each wrote on the margin of his copy the words and the 
parables which he found elsewhere, and which touched him. The 
most beautiful thing in the world is thus the issue of an elaboration 
obscure and completely popular.’ 


Beautiful! is it not? that sight of the poor men lending | 


and borrowing their little booklets, and writing, in their poor 
but best manner, the portions dear to their hearts. What a 
pity it is only a legend of our own days, manufactured by M. 
Renan. We presume one of those little books so written over 
the margin came to be the Gospel of Matthew, and the other 
that of Mark ; but there must have been many more which are 
lost ; and, judging by those we have, the loss is enormous ; for 
we infinitely prefer those elaborations of the poor men to this 
elaborate critical and poetical production of the ‘Member of the 
‘Institute,’ and would gladly give a whole ship-load of his pro- 
ductions for another such collection of transcripts from the little 
booklets. And this is criticism, historical criticism! the thing 
that is to dictate to the world its religious belief, and reverse 
the judgments of centuries of suffering and of holiness. If we 
had not been told so, we should certainly have fallen into the 
error of fancying that it was the delicious day-dream of some 
musing academic, released from work, and giving his imagination 
full play in forming religious theories out of the light clouds of 
the fragrant cigar with which he solaced his loneliness. 

The third stage of evangelical composition was that of com- 
pilation, of which the Gospel of Luke is an example; and the 
last touches were given to the Gospel of Matthew, at least 
according to our critic, in the region of Batanea. Luke was a 
companion of the apostle Paul, and wrote his Gospel, M. Renan 
says, after the destruction of Jerusalem. It is a book written 
throughout by the same hand, of the most perfect unity. But 
yet its historical value is very feeble. It is a document of the 
second hand, composed from anterior documents. It weakens 
the details for the purpose of producing concord between the 
different accounts. It softens passages which had become em- 
barrassing from the point of view more exalted of the Divinity 
of Jesus, exaggerates the marvellous, and commits errors of 
chronology. These are a few of the poorly sustained charges 
against this Gospel. But of John’s Gospel M. Renan’s opinion is 
peculiarly fluctuating. He is decided in believing it to be a 
product of the first century, containing many things which are 
attributable to John, but declines to receive the report of 
Christ’s discourses which it contains ; and, while according no 
small amount of praise and confidence to a few portions of the 
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narrative, treats it with a freedom and a doubt that is absolutely 
puzzling to his readers. He believes it to be the product of the 
school of John in Asia Minor, and he fancies he finds abundant 
internal evidence of this origin. M. Renan thinks he discovers 
in it hatred of Judas, which was, perhaps, anterior to the 
treason. He sees rivalship between the sons of Zebedee and the 
other apostles, and especially between John and Peter. In the 
other Evangelists Peter holds the most distinguished place : in 
this John is pushed forward as always with him or before 
him. The beautiful association of these apostles indicated by 
the author of the Acts is forgotten. The association of the 
two apostles in John xx. itself, which gives the place of most 
importance to Peter, is ignored. The confession by Peter in 
John vi., as well as his coming to Jesus related in the first 
chapter, together with the new name, are all overlooked, in order 
to make out a charge against the writer or writers which will 
discredit the Gospel and reduce it to a legend. M. Renan need 
not have troubled himself to remove the last chapter from the 
Gospel on account of its closing verses, when he had such 
evidence to produce of the worthless character of the whole. 
So determined is he to reject the book as not of apostolic 
authority, that those notes of a minute kind, usually regarded as 
evidence of the hand of an eye-witness, such as, ‘It was night, 
‘The man’s name was Malchus, ‘ They had kindled a fire, for it 
was cold,’ &., are but the scholia of an annotator. In the nar- 
rative of the Passion, where he admits John’s witness as possessed 
of some value, he seems to have done so for the purpose of 
exhibiting him as seeking to glorify himself. He assigns to 
each Gospel some characteristic beauty or virtue; but their 
historic value is small indeed in his eyes. ‘Who does not see,’ 
he says, after his ingenious account of the book-making of the 
poor men, ‘the value of documents so composed from softened 
‘recollections, from simple narratives of the first two Christian 
‘ generations, still full of the strong impression that their illus- 
‘trious founder had produced, and which seems for a long time 
‘to have survived him?’ And in another part of the Intro- 
duction he says,— 


‘We understand by this time, it seems, the kind of historic value 
which I attribute to the Gospels. They are neither biographies 
after the fashion of Suetonius, nor fictitious legends after the 
manner of Philostratus: they are legendary biographies. I will 
willingly compare them to the legends of the saints, the lives of 
Plotinus, of Proclus, of Isidore, and other writings of the same kind, 
where the historic truth and the intention to present models of 
virtue are combined in various degrees.’ 
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It is easy, after this acknowledgment, for our readers to under- 
stand how M. Renan has given an account of Christ so different 
from that which is commonly received. It was surely an 
unnecessary rigidity in him to reject the apocryphal Gospels, 
for at best, according to his showing, the difference between 
them and the canonical is but a matter of degree: they are all 
false together ; only one is a little more false than the other. 

But perhaps some reader may inquire, Have not these 
Gospels the names of the writers attached to them? and have 
they not always borne those names in the traditions of the 
Christian churches and in the works of Christian writers? Must 
it not have been very wicked to have fabricated them after this 
fashion, and then to hide the fabrication, which would have 
horrified Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, under their honoured 
names? M. Renan replies with his sweetest smile, that there is 
no wrong here ; for seeing that they are based upon the hints 
and notes of these eminent men, they still are the ‘ Benj! accord- 
‘ing to Matthew,’ &c.; and then it must be borne in mind that 
‘their ideas of literary good faith differed essentially from ours.’ 
They were Orientals, and we must not expect too much from 
them. It is true that in making this statement in the Intro- 
duction he proceeds to say, that ‘they had no example in the 
‘apostolic world of a falsehood of that kind” Perhaps not of 
that kind, but of a far worse, if we are to believe other portions 
of the book, where the want of truth and sincerity seems not 
merely to have characterized the company around the Master, 
but, as we have seen already, and as this passage shows, shaded 
the brightness of the Master himself :— 


‘ An absolute conviction, or to say the least, an enthusiasm, which 
took away from him even the possibility of a doubt, covered all his 
daring. We, with our cold and timorous natures, little compre- 
hend such a fashion of being possessed by an idea as that by which 
an apostle is made. For us, races profoundly serious, conviction 
signifies sincerity with oneself. But sincerity with oneself has 
little meaning for the Oriental people, little habituated to the 
delicacies of the critical spirit. Good faith and imposture are words 
which in our rigid conscience are opposed as logical contradic- 
tories. In the East there are between them a-thousand evasions 
and subterfuges. The authors of the apocryphal book of Henoch 
and of Daniel, for example, men so exalted, committed for their 
cause, and very certainly without the shadow of a scruple, an act 
which we would call a forgery. Material truth has very little value 
for an Oriental: he sees all things through the medium of his ideas, 
his interests, and his passions. 

‘ History is impossible if we do not resolutely admit that there 
are many degrees of sincerity. All great things are done by the 
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people, or we do not lead the people except by lending ourselves to 
their ideas. The philosopher who, knowing that, isolates and 
restrains himself in his nobleness, is highly praiseworthy. But 
those who take humanity with its illusions, and seek to act upon it 
and with it, cannot be censured. Cvzesar knew very well that he 
was not the son of Venus. France would not be that which she is 
if she had not believed for a thousand years in the holy phial 
of Rheims. It is easy for us and others, feeble as we are, to call 
that fable, and proud of our timid honesty, to treat with disdain 
the heroes who have accepted, under other conditions, the conflict 
of life. When we have done with our scruples what they have 
done with their lies we shall have the right to be severe upon 
them. At least it is necessary to distinguish profoundly societies 
like our own, where everything takes place in the full day of 
reflection, from societies simple and credulous, where the beliefs 
which rule the ages have been born. That has not a grand foun- 
dation which does not repose upon a legend. The only guilty 
party in such a case is the humanity which wishes to be deceived.’ 
—Pp. 252-4. 


Lofty morality! Profound conception of the true source of 
power! Pure source of a true estimate of the Founder of Chris- 
tianity! An effective lie is to be preferred to a fruitless truth : 
nay, the truth must stand hat in hand before it. The greater 
the lie, the grander the hero. Behold the origin of the Chris- 
tian faith—the grand foundation of legend! The people 
believed fables. The Master must give them a body to their 
eye, and carry on the deception: his biographers must record 
what came to them, and invent more. This is the whole of 
Christianity ; and if you find fault with it, produce your greater 
deeds, or be for ever silent. If you choose to believe it, if the 
world chooses to believe it, be it remembered that not the impos- 
tors, but the dupes, are the guilty party. This is indeed the 
apotheosis of falsehood. Henceforth let it take the highest 
place in the esteem of mankind, and become the watchword of 
all noble souls who seek an imperishable renown. The old hope 
of the struggling hero was, ‘Truth is great, and it will prevail.’ 
A new truth has burst upon the world, and falsehood occupies 
the seat of power, 

We could not omit this delicious morsel of infidel morality. 
In one part of the statement we almost agree with the author, 
and are convinced that, whatever his guilt may be, we shall be 
verily guilty if we allow ourselves to be deceived by his 
legendary criticism. He has given us no reasons for his deci- 
sions, except a few references to wrongly interpreted texts, a 
partial quotation from Papias, and one reference to Justin 
Martyr’s quotation of the Gospels. He has adroitly avoided the 
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trouble of criticism, and apologized for its absence in his book, 
by telling us that it is not his habit to do over again what has 
been well done already, and he refers us to the works of Strauss, 
Reuss, Nicolas, and Reville. In criticism, however, we have no 
recognised standard of results to which such an easy reference 
can be made. Strauss does not satisfy us. Nicolas we do not 
acknowledge as our master. We admire the eloquence and the 
selected learning of Reuss, and count him superior to M. Renan 
in carefulness and depth of critical investigation ; but he is not 
infallible for us; and in remitting us for the whole of his pro- 
cesses to these writers, M. Renan has made the mistake of 
supposing that they have given finality to the work of criticism. 
This we do not believe, even when their strength has been 
increased by the addition of our author himself. We recognise 
no such authority, any more than we ask of M. Renan to recognise 
the authority of Olshausen, Lange, Ebrard, or Neander, or his 
own great and learned fellow-citizen Pressense. We claim the 
same right to differ from the critical foundation of these writers 
as M. Renan asserts for himself in differing so widely from the 
superstructure they have raised upon it, and even from some of 
their foundation itself. As to the one assertion of our author 
about the Gospels used by Justin Martyr, that ‘he had under 
‘his eyes a state of the evangelic documents very different 
‘from that which we have,’ and that ‘in any case he gives 
‘himself no trouble to quote verbatim,’ it is simply false 
and unworthy of the scholar. The books quoted by Justin as 
‘Memoirs,’ or ‘ Memorabilia of the Apostles, he tells us were 
‘called Gospels, * of which he says, ‘which I affirm to have 
‘been composed by apostles of Christ and their companions,’ + 
cannot be more clearly indicated except by naming the writers— 
an utterly useless thing for a heathen emperor, or for those 
unbelievers for whose advantage the ‘ Dialogue with Trypho’ was 
composed. If it is borne in mind that these assertions are made 
by a man who was born A.D. 89, who was therefore for some 
time contemporary with the apostle John, who was a learned 
and philosophic man, who had searched for true religion with a 
zeal unparalleled in any age, and who ultimately became a 
martyr to his confession of Christ, their weight is great indeed. 
As to his quotations, of which there are many hundreds, a con- 
siderable number are almost literal, a few strictly so, and the 
rest such as naturally arose from his great familiarity with 
the records and the need for abbreviation, but so indicating 


* Apology, I., c. 66. See also Dialogue with Trypho, c. 100, 101, 104, 
and 105. 


t Dialogue with Trypho, c. 108. 
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the source from which they came that we can easily identify 
them with the records in our hands. They are from all the 
Gospels, and from every part of them. The argument from the 
general absence of literal quotation proves too much; for 
Justin quotes the Old Testament in just the same fashion, 
except in one notable instance—the prophecies, which, for the 
purpose of close argument, are generally cited with a rigid 
exactness. Are we to infer from this that the Old Testament 
books we possess are not the same with those under his eyes ? 
He sometimes agrees with Matthew rather than with the 
Septuagint in quotations common to both. He quotes Plato 
with the same want of literal exactness; and when repeating 
his reference to the same passages he quotes differently from 
himself. Must we believe, therefore, that his Plato was different 
from ours, and that he sometimes used one version of the 
Gospels, sometimes another? M. Renan’s argument is a mise- 
rable failure ; for every critic knows that the more familiar a 
man is with any set of works, the more, in writing about the 
things to which they relate, he uses them with a freedom which 
is exhibited in off-hand citations from memory, allusions, new 
and abridged versions of historical matter, and in many other 
forms which critical discrimination regards as evidences of 
excessive familiarity, but never certainly of different copies or 
conditions. For the characteristics of the several Gospels which 
wholly set aside M. Renan’s manufacturing theory we must 
refer to a former article in this Journal, entitled, ‘The Fourfold 
‘ Biography,’ * where an estimate of those characteristics is 
attempted very different from that before us, and in which an 
answer is given to many of the objections here advanced, and, 
therefore, not needful now to be repeated. The manufacturers 
of Matthew and Mark have certainly succeeded in giving such a 
character of completeness and such a personal colouring to their 
several productions, as seems to us altogether impossible under 
the circumstances M. Renan describes—far more impossible 
than that the Gospel of John should have been written by a 
Jewish fisherman, which he repudiates with so much uncritical 
warmth. Instead of imagining how and when the Gospels were 
composed, he should have told us why we should not believe 
the testimony of Eusebius about the composition and date of the 
Gospel of Matthew. ‘ For Matthew, indeed, having first preached 
‘to the Hebrews, as he was about to depart to other nations, 
‘committed to writing in his own tongue the Gospel according 
‘to him (ro kata avrov evayyédtov ), and thus supplied to them 
‘the want of his presence by his writings. + This was a writing 
* No. lxix. Jan. 1862. t Eccles. Hist. iii. 24. 
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of the Gospel according to him, not of logia merely, and could 
only have taken place before the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Luke’s narrative of the Acts of the Apostles ends before the 
end of the life of Paul, and before the destruction of Jerusalem ; 
yet he refers in the introduction, to his Gospel as a previous pro- 
duction of his pen: but because the destruction of Jerusalem is 
alluded to prophetically by Christ in the discourses recorded by 
Luke, our sagacious critic refers the composition to the later 
period. Of course we know that he does so because he does 
not believe in the supernatural, and prophecy is no natural gift ; 
and no doubt, also, because there would not be enough of time 
for the development of the legends. These may be reasons in 
his eyes, but are far from having weight with us. 

The only general reason why critics of the sceptical school treat 
with indifference the testimonies of the early Christians is, that 
they were not critical: there was a sad lack, it seems, of that 
supremely important element among them. They were wise 
enough, however, to reject a host of pretended histories of their 
Divine Master, and to hand down to us these four with their 
imprimatur ; and we feel persuaded that if they were living 
to-day they would reject with horror this new apocryphal 
Gospel as an intolerable blasphemy. From all we know about 
them they appear to have been a very different sort of people 
from the fabricators of legends, which M. Renan makes them to 
appear. They were better than critics, for they were martyrs 
for the truth. If Christianity had done nothing else for them, 
it had given them a good conscience. If they had thoroughly 
learned auything it was the sacredness and inviolability of that 
conscience. ‘They believed with death before their eyes, and 
they held fast that belief. Let us select an instance from that 
school of Asia Minor to whom the forgery of the fourth Gospel 
is attributed. Polycarp was brought up under the apostle John, 
and ‘received the episcopate of the church at Smyrna at the 
‘hands of the eye-witnesses and servants of the Lord.’ This 
venerable man, who never forgot his intercourse with the 
beloved apostle, seems to have learned no laxity of morals in 
the matter of truth-speaking in the school of John ; neither 
does he manifest any enthusiastic longing for martyrdom, for he 
hid himself until betrayed. When required to swear by the 
fortunes of Czesar he could not summon up a single evasion to 
his aid, out of the thousands which these Orientals keep in hand, 
and thought it ‘ sufficient answer to the demand, to inform the 
‘governor that he was a Christian.” When required to say, 
‘ Away with the godless,’ he could say it with a sigh as he looked 
around upon the godless multitude who thirsted for his blood ; 
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but when required to blaspheme Christ, ‘ Eighty and six years 
‘have I served Christ, and he has never done me an injury : how 
‘can I blaspheme my King and my Saviour?’ is his grand reply. 
This man was no conscienceless fabricator of legends, no man of 
evasions and subterfuges: he would not say ‘ Lord Cesar,’ to 
save his life. He would not even conceal his name. And such 
as he was were multitudes of every grade of social position in his 
day. If we want the evidence of this we have but to read the 
few fragmentary remains of the Christian writings of that time, 
filled with exhortations to holiness, to love of each other, to the 
practice of ‘whatsoever things are tiwe, whatsoever things are 
‘honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, 
‘whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
‘report, virtuous, or praiseworthy.’ And when the Philippians 
would read Polycarp’s epistle to them they would find no differ- 
ence between it and that in which Paul had recommended these 
things to their meditation ; still truth would be found to occupy 
a high place : and among the things they are exhorted to renounce 
are ‘all unrighteousness, love of money, inordinate affection, 
‘lying, and evil-speaking.” These Orientals had some regard 
for truth still, and had not learned, either from the apostles or 
their successors, to count lying a trivial matter. Another striking 
characteristic of these early Christian remains—never, so far 
as we know, mentioned before, and which we commend to 
M. Renan’s attention—is the small space occupied in them by 
recitals of the miraculous. There is enough to show their full 
belief in it—a belief whose strength is exhibited in the calmest 
reference to the most stupendous miracle in Christianity, the 
resurrection of Christ—but while they are occupied wholly with 
the things of the Spirit, they rarely mention miracles, then only 
in a passing manner, and without any of that feverishness 
which always characterizes the assertions of those who are but 
half convinced, or, conscious of the unsoundness of their belief, 
are trying to persuade others. 

The Gospels passed out in process of time into the most critical 
nation and the most critical period of the ancient world, and from 
that world we have but one voice that seems to say that altera- 
tions were made in them, and which has sometimes been quoted 
as if it really said so, Celsus, in his able and malignant attack 
on Christianity, has put forth all the strength he could bring to 
bear upon it. We find his charge and the answer in Origen’s 
great work, 


‘Afterwards Celsus says that some believers, like men driven by 


drunkenness to commit violence on themselves, have altered the Gospel . 


since its composition three times, four times, and oftener, and have re- 
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fashioned it, so as to be able to deny the objections made against it. I 
know of none who have altered the Gospel except the followers of 
Marcion, of Valentinus, and I think also those of Lucan. But this 
affords no ground of reproach against the religion itself, but against 
those who have dared to corrupt the Gospels. And as it is no reproach 
against philosophy that there are Sophists, or Epicureans, or Peri- 
patetics, or any others who hold false opinions, so also it is no 
reproach against true Christianity that there are those who have 
altered the Gospels, and introduced heresies foreign from the teach- 
ing of Jesus.’ * 


This is the reply of a man of the largest learning of his age, a 
sincere Christian in a time of persecution, and one who possessed 
both the ability and the will to ascertain the truth of the matter. 
He admits that changes had been made ; he does not deny that 
it was madness to make them ; but our four Gospels were not the 
subjects of the alterations. The Gospels could then defy the 
mockeries of Lucan, the powerful hostility of Celsus, and in an 
age when criticism was destroying all the old beliefs, and so 
exposing the ancient myths which time had consecrated that 
they have never been able to recover, Christianity entered among 
that very people, and conquered a place in their intellects and 
hearts ; not in the outlying country, where the march of intellect 
had never come, but in their principal cities, which were the 
very centres of the sceptical intellectual movement. This it 
never could have done if anything legendary had attached to it. 
This people, who had just rejected the myths of old standing, in 
the belief of which their fathers had lived and they themselves 
had been born, would not be very likely to embrace a new legend 
whose sources they could easily discover, for the purpose of 
arraying themselves under the banner of a dead man, of an 
obnoxious nation, who had been crucified at Jerusalem. Every- 
thing is against the supposition of M. Renan and his friends. 
We deliberately reject a theory, even though it assumes the 
lofty title of criticism, which rests upon no other basis than sup- 
position, which is discredited by every testimony of antiquity, 
and only receives the very slightest apparent support from one 
word partially treated and comprehended, which is contradicted 
by the tried and holy character of the people impeached as 
fabricators, as well as by their action in refusing to accept fabri- 
cations, and by the reception of our Gospels at the most critical 
period of the most critical nations of the ancient world, and 
among these by the most intelligent, earnest, and thoughtful. 

But, says M. Renan, the Gospels bear the stamp of legend 
upon them in their miraculous character. Criticism is obliged 


* Origen contra Celsum, p. 77, ed. Spencer, Cantab. 1658. 
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to reject the miraculous. Even Rollin rejects the marvels of 
Titus, Livy, &e. Here indeed we have a reason, but one which 
we regard in another light. We do not believe our Gospels to 
be the fabrication of the early Christian ages, greedy of the 
fabulous ; but we believe them to be miraculous histories, and 
we see the supernatural element so wrought into them that it 
would be impossible to separate it from the rest without a 
violence which would entirely destroy the whole fabric. The 
distinction drawn and wrought out by Mr. Isaac Taylor, in his 
invaluable book, ‘The Restoration of Belief’ (to which we refer 
our readers), between the adhesion and the cohesion of the super- 
natural and non-supernatural elements, is for us undeniable ; 
and the latter connection is that which obtains in our Gospels. 
We do not hesitate, apart from the results of diplomatic criti- 
cism, to say, that we must have them all or none. The day in 
which we could treat them as M. Renan does would be with us 
the day of their entire rejection, as more worthless and fabulous 
than the fictitious inventions of genius, which may body forth 
truths of greatest value, beside which our Gospels would appear 
as the product of the vilest imposture ; and, indeed, M. Renan 
makes a supernatural narrative to ‘always imply credulity or 
‘imposture. This arises from one fundamental belief or opinion 
—that the supernatural is impossible—although he does not 
directly say so. It is necessary that we should summarize his 
argument for our readers, as it is rather new in this country, 
though known for many years in France, having been first, so 
far as we know, advanced by M. Littré in the Preface to his 
translation of Strauss, and recently revived by M. Renan in his 
little brochure, ‘La Chaire @Hébreu au Collége de France.’ 
We have mentioned one of its arguments above, referring to 
the marvels of ancient history ; but the scientific part of the 
matter, if it deserves that name, is more fully stated in the 
Introduction to this book. 

‘None of the miracles of which the ancient histories are full has 
taken place under scientific conditions. One undeniable case of 
miracle has never occurred, except in times and countries where 
they were believed, and before persons disposed to believe them. 
No miracle has been produced before a reunion of men capable of 
verifying the miraculous character of the fact. Neither the common 
people nor the people of the world are competent to that. It 
requires great precautions and a long habitude of scientific 
researches.’ 


‘Tt is not, then,’ he says, ‘in the name of this or that philo- 
‘ sophy, but in the name of a constant experience, that we banish 
‘miracle from history. We do not say, “A miracle is impos- 
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* “sible :” we say that there has not been a verified miracle. 
And he then proceeds :-— 


‘Let a thaumaturge present himself to-morrow with guarantees 
sufficiently serious to be discussed; let him announce himself as 
able, I shall suppose, to resuscitate a dead body: what should we 
do? A commission, composed of physiologists, of natural philo- 
sophers, of chemists, of persons practised in historical criticism, shall 
be named. That commission shall choose the dead body, shall 
assure itself that the death is real, shall designate the hall where 
the experiment shall be made, shall regulate the whole system of 
precautions necessary to preclude doubt. If under such conditions 
a resurrection is produced, a probability nearly equal to certainty 
will be reached. Meanwhile, as an experiment ought always to be 
capable of repetition, as that should be capable of being done over 
again which has been done once, and as in the order of miracle 
there can be no question of easy or difficult, the thaumaturge shall 
be invited to reproduce his marvellous acts in other circumstances, on 
other dead bodies, in another company. If the miracle shall succeed 
each time, two things will be proved ; first, that supernatural facts 
have occurred in the world; secondly, that the power to produce 
them appears to be delegated to certain persons. But who does not 
see that no miracle has ever taken place under these conditions; 
that always hitherto the thaumaturge has chosen the subject of the 
experiment, chosen the place, chosen the public; that, moreover, 
most frequently it is the people themselves who, by virtue of their 
invincible need to see something divine in great events and great 
men, have created after the event the marvellous legends? Until a 
new order of things we shall still maintain this principle of histo- 
rical criticism : that a supernatural narrative cannot be admitted as 
such; that it always implies credulity or imposture; and that the 
duty of the historian is to interpret it, and to inquire what portion 
he can receive as truth, and what portion as error.’—Intro- 
duction, pp. li. lii. , 


This is the strength of M. Renan’s argument against the 
supernatural, and the reason which has led him to the false, 
partial, and puerile criticism to which we have just attended. 
The narratives of the Gospels are miraculous: they must there- 
fore be legendary ; for a miracle has never been wrought under 
scientific conditions such as may now be found in Paris, never 
before a commission such as the Institute can nominate. The 
worth of this argument, and the sincerity with which it is 
. advanced, now claim our consideration. 

With regard to the latter we regret to say that we are com- 
pelled to regard this argument as an instance of that équivoque 
which M. Renan regards as such a powerful element in the 
teaching of Jesus. We cannot wonder that he should have 
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followed such an example; and he cannot be offended with us 
or attributing such a course to him as he has attributed to 
Jesus. The fact is so, however, whether he is offended or not. 
He tells us that he ‘does not say, “A miracle is impossible.”’ 
Not here, but elsewhere. The argument, all-elaborate as it is, is 
but a species of mot de guerre, put forward against the enemy ; 
but his internal belief, known among his friends, and often peep- 
ing out in the book, is that which he does not say—a miracle is 
impossible. Take the passage, already quoted, in which these 
words occur: ‘ The notion of the supernatural, with ats impossi- 
‘bilities’ (p. 41). Take also the passage in which he apologizes 
for Christ’s belief in the supernatural on account of his ignorance 
of the laws of nature. ‘It is necessary to remark, that no idea 
‘of the laws of nature had come, neither in his spirit nor in that 
‘of his hearers, to determine the limits of the impossible’ 
(p. 245). Even in the very preface to the argument we have 
cited it shows itself in these words: ‘To contend that an event 
‘cannot take place in two ways at one time, nor in a fashion 
‘impossible, is not to impose on history a philosophy @ priori’ 
(p. 1.) This is sufficient to show what the private belief of M. Renan 
is. These undesigned appearances are more valuable, as we see, 
than any open professions. The Pantheistic belief which he 
attributes to Christ, and which is his own, excludes, of course, 
everything supernatural ; for it blends all, annihilates distinc- 
tion, and destroys at once both nature and that which is above 
it. Why, then, does M. Renan in such an equivocal spirit come 
down from this lofty elevation to treat the question otherwise, 
and to regard nature as something ‘outside of God, subject to 
‘the laws of a hopeless empiricism’? and why does he test the 
supernatural by the processes of that most hopeless of all 
empiricisms, the Positive Philosophy? Evidently because he 
supposes that the argument is irresistible. And yet to what 
does it amount ? 

First, he makes a demand which exhibits the very pedantry 
of science ; a demand, of course, in the case, impossible ; for no 
such scientific men existed in the time of Jesus, and we do not 
pretend that Christ works these miracles to-day. To say, then, 
that he cannot believe them because they have not been wrought 
under circumstances now existing, and therefore impossible, is to 
say that he cannot believe them because that he and his com- 
mission of savans were not born 1,830 years ago—a very 
admirable reason, truly! But, secondly, do not he and his friends 
really believe many things, quite as strange, which have happened 
in by-past ages? Do they not believe, on the testimony of 
geology, that there was a time when there was no vegetation, 
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and a certain time when it commenced? that there was a time 
when there was no animal life, with its sensation and locomotion, 
but yet that it came into existence? Do they not believe that 
there was a time when there was no man, however far back in the 
past, but that now he exists, and is even practised in historical 
criticism, and has done some considerable things on the surface 
of the earth? How came these to be? Natural philosophers 
are compelled to acknowledge them as facts; they are searching 
the reason of them, but have hitherto failed to find it among 
physical causes. Christians believe them to have been creations 
of God. This, of course, Pantheists or Atheists cannot believe ; 
for they know of no God, or, at best, none outside of nature. 


But which is most philosophical, judged by the facts of the case? + 


We are often tempted to smile as we read the miserable attempts 
of men to derive their origin from the inferior animals by indi- | 
cating the points of resemblance in physical structure, and for- 
getting meanwhile that high and improvable intelligence of 
their race, that moral nature, and those spiritual aspirations, 
which separate them infinitely from the creatures beneath them. 
We do not attempt to account for their degrading tastes, but we 
rest assured that their efforts will prove as fruitless in result as 


they are mean and unworthy in their aim. Meanwhile we must | t 


remember that M. Renan refers us to a ‘constant experience’ | 
as the source of his disbelief in the supernatural. But what is 
this constant experience? Is it the experience of every man, 
woman, and child, in all ages and places? or is it the constant 
experience of his learned brethren and other scientific men? If 
he says the former, we produce all the martyr-witnesses of the 
miracles of Jesus and his apostles against him, and deny the 
universality of his testimony ; if the latter, we have no objection 
to his assertion, unless he will endeavour to make it appear 
that they have experienced all things that have ever oc- 
curred. It is, after all, only a return to Hume’s position, so 
often exposed and controverted. M. Renan should remember 
that this experience is only a part of his hopeless em- 
piricism ; that it is the result of limited observation ; that 
it is not a primary intuition of the mind ; and that it cannot 
affirm a universal law. By the belief in miracles we do not 
violate the universal law of causation, which is a primary 
intuition ; we only demand a higher cause. This is in accord- 
ance with all that science has ever discovered. It is a constant 
experience that a stone if left to itself will never move from its 
place. It might be removed by the force of storms; but for the 
production of this effect changes would be required such as 
would entirely change the whole physical conditions of the 
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globe ; yet the hand of a child can effect it. Here is a new 


cause of a different order producing the result; a new and 
higher law coming into operation ; the physical yielding to the 
mental, And here is the analogue of miracle, which is simply 
the Divine Cause operating a result to which all previously 
operating causes were inefficient. The first time a human being 
threw a stone he did an act contrary to all previous ex- 
erience, had there been any being to have such experience. 
Phe first occurrence of the production of vegetable or animal 
existence was a new thing. Science must confess this. Its 
uniform experiences are ever interrupted by a higher law of 
change. On what rational ground, then, can science deny that an 
analogous act may still be done when a higher reason demands 
it?* But we are told above that miracles have never been 
wrought but ‘before persons disposed to believe them.’ This is 
simply untrue ; for the miracles of Christ were wrought before 
Pharisees, who attributed them to the devil, and before Sad- 
ducees, as sceptical and as much opposed to Christ as M. Renan 
could wish, and yet no contradiction of them has reached 
our times. Even Celsus was compelled to allow their reality, 
and to attribute them to demons. All Christianity was built on 
this supernatural belief. The witnesses to the miracles as freely 


testified with their lives as with their toagues, and-this-makes 
a difference of the most overwhelming imvartance beiween than ». 


and the marvels in Livy, or the baseless end, fraudalent legends: 


about Francis or Bernard. The stories reporteg of the - 


reporters nothing. The deeds reported were all performed among 
the circle of admirers. Christ’s were not so. If M. Renan’s 
philosophy is as little heedful of distinctions as his historical 
criticism (?), it is to be hoped for the sake of science that there 
are some men who are more severe in their inquiries. The 
attempt to confound together things so different as the legends 
of the ‘Tres Socii’ and of the followers of Bernard with the 
history of the miracles of Christ, shows a mind but little capable 
of philosophic discrimination. One gleam of common-sense, 
however, breaks through when he does not require a commission 
to examine whether Christ was really dead, but trusts to ‘the 
‘best guarantee which the historian possesses on a point of that 
‘nature ; that is, the suspicious hate of the enemies of Jesus’ 
(p. 429). We thank him for this test. The same suspicious hate 
followed Jesus throughout life, and did not fail to watch well his 


* We have been indebted in some measure for this brief line of argument to 
Dr. Mansel’s Essay in the Aids to Faith ; but still more to an earlier production, 
Dr. Bushnell’s Nature and the Supernatural, which, with Dr. McCosh’s Super- 
natural in Relation to the Natural, we beg earnestly to commend to careful study. 
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course and scrutinize his acts. It failed, however, to find him a 
thaumaturge in life as it failed to find him a deceiver in death, 
M. Renan has by this last admission destroyed his whole 
argument: he has furnished us with a guard against deception, 
himself being witness, as watchful and trustworthy as his own 
chosen commission. 

Upon this miserable philosophy and partial and _puerile 
criticism this whole book proceeds. And what results? Having 
explained away the Gospels, M. Renan proceeds to give us a 
Jesus more real and true from his own imagination ; and the 
product of the constructive effort is worthy of the hand that has 
attempted the destructive criticism. The Jesus of this book is 
one of the most repulsive and impossible characters that has 
ever been drawn by a fourth-rate novelist. Beginning with a 
delicious youth, he is not long a religious teacher, until he is 
represented as a roystering young man, among companions of 
suspicious character, with whom the courtezan is a boon com- 
panion instead of a weeping penitent. In a country umbra- 
geous with vines, and fig-trees, and pomegranates, producing 
delicious wine, such as is now found at Safed, and of which they 
drink very much, surrounded by a joyous and vagabond com- 
pany, the spirit of the new society is such as may be thus 
‘*“ Leavé thé austere’‘Baptist in his desert of Judea to preach 
Fepentance; to thundeér ‘without ceasing, to live on locusts in the 
écutpany cf: jackals’. Wherefore should the companions of the 
bridegroom fast while the bridegroom is with them? Joy is a part 
of the kingdom of God. Is it not the daughter of the humble of 
heart, the men of good-will? All the history of the infant Chris- 
tianity has thus become a delicious pastoral. A Messiah at 
a marriage-feast—the courtezan and the good Zaccheus called to 
his feasts—the founders of the kingdom of God as a procession 
of paranymphs.’—P. 67. 


Behold the beginning of the kingdom of God established by 
Jesus upon earth! Is the representation of Christ which it 
includes like Him who came up out of the wilderness after his 
temptation, and having drawn a few of John’s prepared disciples 
to his side, preached at the very beginning, ‘ Repent ye, for the 
‘kingdom of heaven is at hand; who in his Sermon on the 
Mount commenced his beatitudes by blessing ‘the poor in 
‘ spirit, and ‘those that mourn,’ and concluded by opening up 
the long vista of persecution and blood in blessing those who 
are ‘persecuted for his name’s sake’? Look at the further 
progress of the new Jesus, until, through much deception and 
much subdued imposture, he becomes the ‘sombre giant’ of the 
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later period, bereft of reason, spurning every tie of family and 
friendship, flinging out his ‘exquisite mockeries, his malignant 
‘ provocations,’ against the chiefs of the Jews, that he may provoke 
them to put him to death, and end a course which had become 
too tense and painful. How unlike that tender heart whose 
private friendship weeps at the grave of Lazarus, whose love for 
doomed Jerusalem leads to bitter tears and lamentation in the 
midst of his popular triumph, whose sympathy with sorrow, 
in the midst of his own sufferings, is expressed in those ten- 
derest words of pity, ‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for me, 
but weep for yourselves and for your children,’ and whose last 
earthly care upon the cross was to provide for his bereaved 
mother. 

The Jesus of our Gospels is one whom none could convince of 
sin ; but the Jesus of M. Renan is one who is no stranger to the 
basest forms of sin, for has not his whole later life been a lie 
and a misery? M. Renan admits that the honest and sweet 
Marcus Aurelius, and the humble and gentle Spinoza, are more 
to his taste, and not having believed in miracle, were exempt 
from certain errors which Jesus partook ; while the second, in 
his profound obscurity, had an advantage that Jesus did not seek. 
Not only were these better in moral character than Jesus, but 
M. Renan himself,and his philosophic friends, feel their superiority 
in that respect ; for this sad page continues thus: ‘By our 
‘extreme delicacy in the employment of means of conviction, 
‘ by our absolute sincerity and our disinterested love of the pure 
‘idea, we have founded—all we who have vowed our life to 
‘ science—a new ideal of morality’ (p. 451). Of Jesus he pro- 
ceeds to say, ‘He has not been impeccable ; he has vanquished 
‘the same passions that we combat ; no angel of God has com- 
‘forted him, except his good conscience ; no Satan has tempted 
‘him, except that which each carries in his heart. As many of 
‘his grand sides are lost for us by the fault of his disciples, it is 
‘ probable, also, that many of his faults have been concealed’ 
(p. 458). But the strangest thing of all is, that before the page 
which contains this wanton blasphemy ends, we are called upon 
to bow down before this sinner, and his superior in self-renun- 
ciation, Sakya Mouni, as demi-gods. Offensive as the whole book 
is to the convictions of our understanding and to the feelings 
of our heart, nothing is so offensive as M. Renan’s apologies for 
his Jesus, and his worship of him. The rapturous apostrophes to 
him which sometimes occur exhibit a state of mind utterly 
bewildering to us. It may be that a Frenchman has a different 
conception of character from that which we entertain ; it may be 
that the worship of all the saints in the Romish calendar may 
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have unfitted the mind for a correct moral judgment ; but what- 
ever be the reason of the difference, the feeling with which we 
close this book is, that the Jesus of M. Renan is fit only to be the 
object of the bitterest execration or of the most supreme con- 
tempt. His life was a blasphemous imposture, his death an 
indirect suicide. His character has not one high and noble 
feature. He falls with the most consummate ease. His pro- 
gress from that moment is downward. He is utterly destitute of 
all strength and majesty. We could almost thank M. Renan for 
showing what kind of Jesus can be created after our Gospels are 
given up to the tender mercies of the critical anatomist. The 
picture drawn by the greatest master of our age is before us. It 
is beautiful in its accessories; the execution is of the most ex- 
quisite character ; and yet the heart of every true man will turn 
away from it with loathing, to rest upon that older picture— 
Divine, yet how graciously and fully human—on whose brow 
majesty sits enthroned, yet on whose lips are the words of kind- 
ness ; to whose rule all nature submitted, yet who preferred to 
rule by love in human hearts ; whose mighty works were not 
mere wonders, but symbols of the spiritual blessings of his king- 
dom ; and whose death was the true love-prepared propitiation 
for the sins of the world. This is our Jesus, whom the prophets 
had foretold, and whom the heavens have received, who lives 
now, and by his life imparts all life to his followers—‘the living 
‘God, who was manifest in the flesh.’ 


Arr. II.—(1.) Jeremias Gotthelf’s gesammelte Schriften. Heraus 
gegeben Von Jutius Sprincer, 24 Bde. 


(2.) Albert Bitziws (Jeremias Gotthelf) Sein Leben und Seine 
Schriften. Dargestellt Von Dr. C. Manvet. 


In this locomotive age every one has been in Switzerland. We 
have all shivered on the Rhigi, waiting for the sun, which (some- 
what rudely) declined to rise; have explored Mont Blanc as 
far as our nerves would allow; have missed steam-boats, paid 
enormous hotel bills, and, in short, done the grand tour. 
Delightful as all these reminiscences may be, the impressions we 
received were mostly superficial and transient. We enjoyed 
ourselves with the utmost selfishness, unconcerned as to whether 
the country belonged to Mr. Lincoln or the Khan of Tartary. 
Its population, to us, consisted entirely of landlords, waiters, and 
postillions, with an occasional ‘ peasant,’ who persisted obstinately 
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in speaking a language of his own, and therefore did not come 
within our pale of civilization. All visible literature was com- 
prised in newspapers, and in time-tables of railroads and steam- 
boats. We so persistently ignored the under-current of thought 
and life circulating around us, that we have since felt qualified 
to deal with it, and have been positively hurt that no friend 
should have urged us to publish our journal. 

Since those days we have become somewhat more familiar 
with this under-current of literature and of domestic life. It is 
by no means a rich literature. The author by profession is a 
species almost unknown in Switzerland. Works of fiction are 
especially rare. The real earnest life of the little free towns is 
too prosaic in its tone, too practical in its working, to give 
encouragement to any writing not connected with science or 
with law. Of the town of Berne this is especially true. About 
a century ago, there was a feeble striving of literary life in 
Zurich, fanned into a tremulous flame by the paper-knife war- 
fare of Gottsched and other critics. After them came Pestalozzi, 
writing for one definite object, without literary aspiration. Even 
the well-known Zschokke, so popular and fertile as a writer, 
was not one by profession, but directed his main energies to 
active practical affairs. It is only occasionally, after some revo- 
lution, that we encounter a young author, like a wounded bird 
of passage dropped on some inhospitable waste. 

We have placed at the head of this article the name of a man 
whose works fill twenty-four volumes, and who, nevertheless, was 
not an author by profession. The real life work of Jeremias 
Gotthelf was done in the little church of Liitzelfliih, and in the 
quiet homes scattered among the countless Bernese valleys. 
Deep down below the village ran the treacherous Emme, to-day 
a gentle stream, toying idly with the overhanging branches, and 
murmuring softly to the unheeding rocks; to-morrow rushing 
on a relentless torrent, destroying the peasant’s crops and the 
poor widow’s garden ; while far in the distance rose the peaks 
and glaciers of the Bernese Oberland. To the sentimental 
tourist these valleys and cottages appear idyllic homes of joy and 
peace. What can these simple people know of such susterings 
and wrongs, such weariness and worry, as we find accumulate in 
our nineteenth century London life? Surely here is a haven of 
rest ! 

Mr. Gotthelf will answer this question for us, for he lived 
among them in the highest sense of the word. He entered into 
all that they felt or suffered, and was equally ready to give 
tender sympathy or practical advice. Himself a Bernese, 
he shared their sturdy, active, impulsive, and somewhat 
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obstinate nature. To the sorrow that was inevitable he 
taught the most childlike submission ; but such sufferings as 
result from bad government, or bad passions, roused his utmost 
indignation. That these sufferings abounded is proved not only 
by the tenor of his writings, but by the fact that he wrote at all. 
In a letter to a friend, he describes himself as brooding over 
social grievances, feeling hampered, constrained, helpless—until 
overpowered by an irresistible impulse, his yearning soul burst 
forth in a torrent of utterance. Had he really lived in an idyllic 
paradise, or even taken a horse exercise every day, he might 
never have written a book! Having once broken forth, how- 
ever, this stream made a way for itself, became clearer and 
calmer, leaving rocks and mud behind, until it watered fair, 
busy fields, and reflected in its quiet surface the glory of the 
heavens. 

Gotthelf’s writings are the utterance of the earnest life within 
and around him. He entered into the great mountain temple 
of nature, following within the veil such great high-priests as 
Wordsworth and Novalis. He is a true poet when he tells us 
in hushed voice of the hill-side storm, the relentless avalanche, 
the devastating torrent ; or leads us rejoicing through the jubi- 
lant spring woods and grateful autumn fields. But his deepest 
interest lay in the human life which surrounded him, which spoke 
to his heart daily in dirge or psalm. This life he has photo- 
graphed in his books. As with photographs generally, while 
perfect in detail, there is about many of them an excess of 
shadow. Others again might remind us of Mr. Brett's painting 
of the Val D’Aosta, clear, bright, accurate, with infinite detail, 
harmonized by one pervading thought. In one particular, how- 
ever, this comparison could hardly be carried out. There is a 
glow of heart in all Gotthelf’s scenes for which we vainly look in 
that imperturbable canvas. 

Gotthelt’s first book was the ‘ Peasant-Mirror,’ which appeared 
in 1836. The hero of it was called Jeremias Gotthelf, and the 
name was soon transferred to the anonymous author, whose 
popularity made it quite a household word. In this, as in most 
of his stories, there is no effort after dramatic interest, no intri- 
cate plot and grand climax. It is not the end, but the way to it, 
which is, in his view, of highest importance. The flowers and 
stones by the road-side have all their lessons of use or of beauty. 
The hero of the simple history is, as his name betrays, not one of 
the fortunate of the earth, but an oppressed, struggling man, in 
a melancholy angry. mood toward men and things, yet, with 
God’s help, making his way upward. Into this book are intro- 
duced briefly the various social grievances against which Gotthelf 
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bravely broke many a lance in his later works. The relations 
between the peasant and his labourers, the deplorable condition 
of the whole system of national education, the immorality and 
intemperance common among the lower orders of country people, 
were all crying evils which no one else had the disposition or the 
courage to attack. The book, as might be anticipated, raised a 
storm of criticism. Its audacity alone was irritating, but its 
satire was felt to be still more galling. The writer was accused 
of pulling down without building up again, of probing the 
wound but applying no remedy. To one critie he thus character- 
istically replies :— 


‘ Jeremias Gotthelf saw untilled fields ploughed, hoed, and sown. 
They looked for the time smooth and fair. All that was needful 
seemed to have been done at one stroke. But the original wildness 
was only covered over, and reappeared in all directions ; so that the 
soil was of no use for the best produce. Then he saw in August a 
harrow pass over the rough clods. It crossed it as though in play, 
lifted up the clods, and turned them over with all the roots toward 
the sky. Then the ploughman went home and left the field. People 
who passed by were angry at the rough look of the uncovered, 
upturned roots, which remained so through the autumn and winter, 
while all the other fields were green and smooth. But in the spring 
came the man again with another plough, tore up the earth again, 
and began to plant. The uncovered roots could not bear the heat 
and the cold, but gradually died; and when the operation had been 
two or three times repeated, the field was tilled and fit to bear the 
noblest fruit in its purified soil.’ 


The ‘ Peasant-Mirror’ has been compared to ‘Gil Blas,’ as 
representing with the same skill and fidelity a very different 
phase of human life. With this difference, too, in the repre- 
sentation, that Le Sage, as a man of the world, while scourging 
with his satire all the frailties and sins of humanity, still accepts 
them as matters of course, as inevitable evils; whereas through 
Gotthelf’s work runs a deep under-tone of sorrow, and righteous 
anger, and determination to amend. 

Shortly after the publication of this book a hurricane over- 
whelmed the valley of the Emme. The little river overflowed 
its banks, causing great disaster and distress. Gotthelf gave an 
account of this event in a little book called ‘Das Wassernoth in 
‘Emmenthal.” Unpretending in its simplicity, it is full of quiet 
grandeur, both in its descriptions and in its lessons. 

In 1838 appeared ‘The Joys and Sorrows of a Schoolmaster.’ 
Some seven or eight years before, great efforts toward reforma- 
tion had been made in the upper schools ; but among the lower 
ones little improvement had been attained beyond building a few 
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new school-houses. These necessary reforms were like all others, 
attended with many difficulties, some of which are well inter- 
woven with the story of the unfortunate Kaser. For example, 
the masters were, many of them, not at all abreast of the new 
demands made upon them; yet how could they be suddenly 
displaced without great harshness and injustice? On the other 
hand, if they were too timid to disturb the existing order of 
things, how was reform to proceed? Gotthelf’s aim in the book, 
therefore, was chiefly to put a shoulder to this wheel, and help 
forward the great work. He points out courageously the great 
evil of the Government authority which kept the schoolmaster 
down on a starvation salary only to have him more thoroughly 
in its power, and the correlative evil of the schoolmaster keep- 
ing the education of the village down at the lowest point, in 
order that his office may be magnified, and the whole village 
become pecuniarily dependent upon the only man beside the 
pastor who could write a letter or cast up an account. At the 
same time he hangs out his red flag over the popular fallacy 
that all reform or improvement is to be achieved for them and 
not by them ; is to be done by Government as independently of 
their individual effort as the tailoring of a regiment. Gotthelf 
will hear of no man’s sitting with folded arms and open mouth 
until the roasted pigeons fly into it. Individual effort and 
responsibility is one of his strongholds ; there he often takes his 
stand, preaching ‘ Work, work, as the salt of the earth. The 
outline of the story is simple, the incidents few; and yet the 
interest never slackens, unless perhaps in the case of a sensation 
novel reader. 

Peter Kaser was the son of a poor weaver. There were eight 
children, and the great object of the parents was to turn each one 
to the best possible account. In this, however, they were not 
very successful, inasmuch as they were by no means trained to 
industrious habits. The parents felt the children to be a great 
burden, which the love in their hearts was not strong enough to 
lighten. Their existence could only be tolerated if they were 
able to earn. In such an atmosphere of heartlessness and 
selfishness Peter grew up. He was a favourite with his father ; 
and therefore the mother and sisters joined in small manifesta- 
tions of jealousy and spite on all possible occasions. He was 
kept close to his weaving, and all his earnings went into the 
common purse. When at last another son came, and his father’s 
affection became somewhat diverted, his mother and sisters were 
4 triumphant, and his position henceforth was intolerable. His 
: only friend in the world was the village schoolmaster. The 
! description of this school and schoolmaster belongs to forty years 
ago, so let us hope it is veritably one of the past. Here it is:— 
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‘He was ugly, and almost repulsively unclean. He was fond of 
brandy as well as of snuff, and he drank as often during school 
hours as not. His pay was small, and to increase it he did carpen- 
ter’s work, and in the winter the school-room was his workshop. 
He was considered a wonderfully clever man, for he could measure 
hay for the peasants, and even write letters and testimonials. About 
his school keeping there was not much to be said. In the mornings 
the children learnt what they were to repeat. (Repeating meant 
reading and spelling, as well as what they learned by heart.) Then 
the repetition by rote began, and if it did not last too long, there 
was a little reading after it. In the afternoon they began with 
reading, after which a few could write or cipher, but the greater 
part kept on with their books. But even this amount of teaching 
was burdensome to the master, and he did as little as possible; so 
he had always one or two adjutants, to whom he confided his 
sceptre, the rod. It was generally the rich ones to whom he thus 
gave the opportunity to practise the art of bullying and torturing 
subordinates. There was no order in the school, but blows enough 
on all sides. There was no respect; and that boy was thought 
greatest who could play the most tricks, and make the most fun 
of the schoolmaster. The great delight, however, was when, as 
frequently happened, he fell asleep in the afternoon. As soon as 
the boys saw sleep coming over him, the ordinary noise was stilled, 
and they became quiet as mice. When he was supposed to be 
sound asleep, a book was dropped or a ruler struck on the table 
to make quite sure. He seldom roused. Then a council of war 
was held, as to what should be done. They were not often long at 
a loss. They would tie him with string to the legs of the stove, 
smear his face with ink, stuff his nose with paper, fasten his 
hair to the stove with cobbler’s wax, and so on. When finished, 
all crept away but one, who stayed near a window to watch results. 
When his wife heard the children go away, and the master did not 
come, she went to look for him and rouse him by no gentle means, 
apostrophising him with a variety of expletives. The schoolmaster 
never inquired for the criminals, but the next morning used the rod 
with special energy. Custom, however, had made them indifferent 
to the visitation.’—P. 50. 

Peter had considerably distanced the other boys. He was 
diligent, and used to repeat his lessons over to himself whilst 
weaving. It was his great ambition to be able sometimes to 
take the master’s place, and hear the other boys repeat. He 
was a great favourite with the master, but, nevertheless, 
could not be trusted with so responsible a post until he had 
learned all the boys’ lessons by heart, and could read a book 
upside down. These accomplishments he at length mastered, 
and so is entrusted with the ruler of office. Finding his home 
life intolerable, he holds a consultation with his old friend, into 
whose mind darts a sudden inspiration, prompting him to 
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exclaim, ‘ Peter, you must be a schoolmaster.’ So he finds for 
Peter an engagement as assistant-teacher during the winter 
months, for which he is to receive board and lodging, and the 
extravagant sum of thirty shillings. The schoolmaster and his 
wife do not prove to be pleasant people, and poor Peter’s reflec- 
tion before going to sleep the first night is, ‘ Ah! it is much 
‘easier to live with unkind parents in your own home, than 
‘with unkind strangers in a strange village.’ Nothing Peter 
did gave satisfaction, and the children soon found out the dis- 
cord at head-quarters. When the winter was over Peter was 
heartily glad to pocket his money, and say ‘ Good-bye.” Ten 
thalers—what would they not buy, and what a luxury to be 
always able to wear his shirt the right side outwards! Before, 
however, our hero could be an approved candidate even for the 
post of schoolmaster, it was necessary that he should pass an 
examination. He approached this ordeal without trepidation, 
and acquitted himself as follows :— 


‘My reading was loud and beautiful, the vowels and final 
syllables I pronounced with special emphasis, as though they were 
accented. The examiners were particularly pleased with this, and 
continued smiling the whole time. The catechising out of the 
question book also went on well. Then the children’s Bible was 
brought out, and each one had to explain a story. My old friend 
had told me to be sure to get possession of the top seat, since the 
gentlemen almost always gave the school to whoever sat in it. I 
had taken it, and had to pay for it. I was to explain the fortieth 
history in the Old Testament. I began with the question, ‘‘ Who 
were Adam and Eve?” My schoolmaster had told me they were 
the main origin of everything, and by beginning with them one 
could always go on best and furthest. But the School Commissioner 
interrupted me—a thing, by the way, which I considered extremely 
ill-mannered, because, in an examination, especially, every one has 
to do the best he can. So he interrupted me, and said, I was to 
keep to the subject: if we were to begin everything with Adam 
and Eve we should have to pray for another Joshua to make the 
sun stand still. As all laughed at this witticism, and my thread 
was broken off, I stood there in blank confusion, with nothing more 
to say. ‘‘ Now,” said the Commissioner, ‘‘ you can construe, at 
any rate; that is the main thing in an explanation: if a man has 
once construed a sentence, there can be no doubt about his under- 
standing it.” There I sat, and with wide open mouth gazed at the 
Commissioner like a sheep, for I had no idea what construing meant. 
It was a word I had never heard. ‘Come, come now, do begin; 
look in the book, there are no letters on my nose,” was the impa- 
tient exhortation I received. Then it occurred to me that the word 
construiren must be Italian, and was made use of by the gentlemen 
on occasions of special dignity, when they simply meant spel/. So 
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I began to spell with great volubility. ‘Don’t you understand 
German?” ‘Oh yes, most highly, revered Herr Schuleumpan.” 
“Then construe.” I spelt. ‘1 asked if you understood Ger- 
man?’ yes, most highly, revered Herr Schulmilitar, but 
not Italian,” I added in a tearful voice. A peal of laughter rang 
through the room, and thenceforth I was the fool of the day.’ 
—P. 123. 


At the close of the examination poor Peter received, not the 
school, but the admonition not to go up again to be examined 
until he had learned the difference between spelling and con- 
struing. Mental distress, occasioned by this signal failure in the 
art of construing, at length drove Peter into a normal school. 
Here he paid his way by his old trade of weaving, and learnt 


reading aloud, spelling, singing, arithmetic, and the much desired 
construing. All the instruction was hard, technical, soulless ; 
noisy repetition of words, scarcely half understood ; a process of 
cramming which served rather to choke up than to expand the 
intellect. Although we are now nearly forty years further on in 
the march of civilization, we are by no means free from this evil 
either in the normal or the public schools. Good Mr. Gotthelf 
waxes very wrathful on this subject for two or three para- 
graphs. 

Peter is at last settled in one of the best places in the Canton. 
Thirty thalers a year, with house and firewood! The pastor 
receives him somewhat roughly, and with an abundant supply of 
good advice, winding up with the words, ‘ Let him that standeth 
‘take heed lest he fall.’ The awkward manners and shy reserve 
of the schoolmaster are misunderstood by him, and construed as 
signs of opposition to himself; so from the first their relation 
was not a friendly one. Poor Peter, too, had the innocent 
weakness of believing all that was said to him. The peasants 
soon found this out, and delighted to take advantage of it. They 
soon began telling him he ought to take a wife, that he could 
get one with a fortune, and keep cows, and so forth. So 
presently the simple youth considered himself to be in love with 
a certain peasant’s daughter, named Studi. She and her family 
had been kind to him; and with great intrepidity and very 
little doubt as to the result, he propounds the grave question of 
marriage. Studi quietly says she is very young, and in no hurry 
to marry. Peter begins to feel extremely comfortable, when a 
heavy hand is laid on his shoulder, and the voice of the peasant 
thunders in his ear, ‘ What! is it you, schoolmaster, plaguing our 
‘Studi? I didn’t think you were such a fool as that! Let her 
‘alone now ; we have had enough of your nonsense!’ And so 
the disconsolate lover was forbidden the house, and Studi soon 
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after married a rich peasant. Peter now sinks into a despairing 
state of mind, is less careful about his school and about his 
company. His reputation suffers ; bad stories are carried to the 
pastor, who believes all without question, and will not even hear 
Peter’s explanation of the calumnies. Peter’s own manner, too, 
at this interview being more awkward, and his tongue even less 
ready than usual, from his great excitement, tell against him. 
The poor fellow is quite crushed by this injustice ; he feels that 
although he has been on the very brink of a fearful precipice, 
that he has really done no wrong, but been more sinned against 
than sinning. 


‘The good pastor,’ says Mr. Gotthelf, ‘is not the only person 
who, from visible premises, draws false conclusions on which to 
build an invisible background for himself; who attributes man’s 
folly always to malice and corruption, and sees a guilty heart in an 
awkward, hesitating manner. It is our greatest sin against our 
neighbour that we will put ourselves in the place of God, and judge 
not only a man’s outside but his very soul. And we do not know 
even our own souls; do not know whether they have four legs or 
two wings. Out of a mite we make an elephant; out of a little 
error or inadvertency, a capital offence; out of a foolish human 
being we make an incarnate devil! Who shall count the sins thus 
committed by pastors and teachers, masters and parents, wives and 
husbands? And if a man could count them, still he could not 
follow the evil consequences of such sin into the hidden windings of 
the heart; he could not tell how many a heart has become hard 
because people said it was hardened ; how many a man grows 
spiteful because he is told every day how spiteful he is; how many 
a one takes to bad company because he is supposed to be inclined 
to it, or grows quarrelsome because he has the credit for it. 
Neither can we ever follow those hearts which slowly break under 
this constant false reading—hearts which, the more they are mis- 
understood, are the less able to remove the error, and on earth bear 
the penalty of being judged far otherwise than they really deserve, 
until God delivers them.’—P. 115. 


Peter ‘now found himself alone in the world. The whole 
village was against him; and in the school not a child had a 
kind word or smile for him. A friendless, loveless life is hard to 
bear, but when it is a faithless one as well, all must turn to bit- 
terness. In writing this part of his life afterwards, in the light 
of wiser, happier years, Peter says,— 


‘I could make no conscious effort after anything higher; did not 
possess that power which presses on untouched by failure; did not 
possess—to my shame be it said—faith. Start not, reader; do not 
exclaim, ‘‘It is a fearful thing when there are even schvolmasters 
who have no faith; the world is plainly growing worse and 
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worse ;” and that choir-director was right when he said, “he didn’t 
know why the schoolmaster should be better paid now when not 
half so many people were saved as there used to be.” Of course 
I had a belief, and no doubt as good an one as any of you may 
have. I believed in the Devil, in Hell, in God, and in Heaven, just 
as well as you. I also believed in ghosts and witches. I could 
shake my head doubtfully if any one tried to maintain there were 
no monsters:who ran about with their heads under their arms! I 
wished to be saved, and I believed as well as you do, that if I only 
trusted in Christ he would save me. But this belief helped me 
about as much as spectacles on a dark night. It did not make me 
humble in prosperity, or putient in sorrow; it did not show me my 
faults; did not show me God; gave me no love; quenched no hate; 
brought me no peace, no courage. My belief was no more to me 
than a house-key, which we put into our pocket when we go out in 
the morning, so that we may be able to get in again in the evening 
instead of standing outside with our teeth chattering. All day long 
we think nothing of it; it is of no use; is rather a burden than 
otherwise ; we move it from one pocket to the other; we only take 
care not to lose it, or else—how should we get into the house again? 
This belief did not bind my life to God; my work was no labour 
with him; I was not made a member of that great band who carry 
out God’s will within and around themselves, beginning here and 
resuming again yonder. It did not make me one of that band 
whose great purpose is God’s will ; who look upon events and con- 
ditions on this earth either as work to be done, or as trials of the 
workman’s strength, or as warnings of a downward road! I did 
not see that the true reward of labour consists only in the growth of 
power, in vigorous working with God, and close allegiance to him; 
that what the world gives and man receives as reward is only to 
encourage our weakness, or to test our heart whether it rests on God 
or on itself. Christ was not to me the leader of this band, the head 
to the members; not the true heaven’s ladder on which we must 
ascend to moral freedom, to spiritual beauty, to heavenly love—to 
God. To me Christ was only the sacrificial Lamb, whose blood 
cleansed me from all sin as soon as I acknowledged that he really 
died and shed his blood for me. 

‘I was like the summer-day fly, which flutters on through its 
brief span, bent upon enjoying all it can enjoy; for after this day 
there is no other for it; and after a pleasant hour a sudden wind 
rises, the rain drives down, and from its flower the poor fly falls 
into the wet grass with broken wing! The flower and sunshine are 
gone away to an infinite distance; with pain and fear it struggles on 
to its end ; it cannot rise, and there is no one there to lift it and put 
it again on the flower.’—P. 140. 
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So Peter leaves the dreary place, which is no longer a home 
to him, and with his four years’ testimonial settles down in a 
place called Gytiwyl. Here remembering former shortcomings 
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with regard to the pastor, he makes it his first business to go 
and see him. He finds an intelligent, active-minded man, who 
can talk but not listen. He wishes to give Peter the benefit of 
his experience, and therefore makes out for him a sort of 
inventory of the peasants in the neighbourhood and_ their 
peculiarities. It is not at all a lively performance. Neither 
does the pastor mend matters when at parting he points toward 
the village, saying, ‘ Schoolmaster, see there is Gytiwyl. If you 
‘lose your way, come back to me. I will try to set you right 
‘again. You are a poor devil like myself. Good night.’ Peter 
has a strong love for children, and soon becomes interested in his 
new scholars, especially in the girls. He is the more drawn 
towards them as he keeps himself apart from the society of the 
village ; and a few pleasant words and smiles from one of the 
elder girls makes the whole day bright to him. Respecting one 
of these he says,— 


‘I see it now before me how one day a poor girl kept hovering 
round me before school time with one hand in her bag. At last she 
drew out a beautiful apple, with mellow golden skin and red cheeks 
like a picture; evidently it was the finest the child had had for 
years. With marked hesitation she held it out to me and said, 
“‘Schoolmaster, would you like an apple?’ I answered rather 
shortly, ‘‘ I will not eat your apples; keep it yourself.” The child 
turned very red, raised her black eyes to me with such a look of 
entreaty, saying, ‘‘ Schoolmaster, do take it; I am sure it is a good 
one,” that I could not resist. The child, of course, had no 
apple herself that day, but the whole afternoon was in a state of 
unusual cheerfulness, with a thoughtful smile playing about her face. 
Who can tell me what was in her heart when she gave the gift, and 
afterwards? For the sake of this apple, this girl became my Eve.’ 


Very slowly, and with an idyllic simplicity, did this courtship 
proceed. The account of it all, with its many troubles and 
difficulties, is so charmingly written, that we would fain translate 
two or three chapters. We must forbear, and rest content to 
find the young people ‘at home’ in the old school-house, with 
Madeli’s old father as patriarch. Madeli’s character is the creation 
of a genius. It is full of the truest, saddest poetry of life ; 
tender, and brave, and loving, she rises to that high religious 
faith which trusts and bears all things! A German novelist 
rapturously said of her that he would give three empresses, seven 
queens, and princesses innumerable, out ‘of his novels, for this 
queenly schoolmaster’s wife ; and for the schoolmaster himself 
half-a-dozen well-dressed heroes into the bargain. 

Matters go on smoothly for a time. The little income is 
sufficient, with great economy, for themselves and two children. 
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The second child, a baby a few days old, is strangely beautiful, 
looking about with large calm eyes, such as all the gossips say no 
baby can have and live. The child seems to droop suddenly ; a 
neighbour roughly tells her it must die. Kaser writes thus of 
their first real sorrow :— 


‘My wife trembled all over, and sat down with the child in her 
arms. O God! that cannot be true. He will not punish us so 
cruelly ; oh, pray, do pray that he will spare us the child. I took 
our Prayer-book and sat down beside the dull lamp. I began, half 
weeping, to read a prayer for the sick, and read devotionally. ‘‘ Ah, 
not so, Peter, not so,” she said, ‘‘ that is of no use, there is nothing 
about our child in it; pray to him to spare her.” I turned to 
another prayer and read yet more devotionally. ‘‘ Ah, that is no 
good; pray out of yourself whatever comes into your head, only 
about the child.” I rose up from the lamp, my heart full of anguish, 
anguish about the child, anguish that I could not pray. I never had 
prayed out of my own heart. Then, in her agony, my wife fell upon 
her knees, and called upon God. ‘‘O Father! leave us the child, 
do not take it back again; it shall be thine, shall be our angel and 
thine, shall be the Saviour’s own through all eternity. We will 
carry it in our hands as thy precious gift ; will trouble no more, but 
will bear all humbly and patiently that thou dost send us; will look 
for only good from thee. But the child, the child! do not take it; 
leave it us for thy Son’s sake.”” Fervently she looked upward, the 
tears streaming over her face, the child in her arms pressed close to 
her heart. It moved, and as Madeli looked down it stretched its 
little limbs once more, opened its eyes full upon its mother, a smile 
passed over its little face, then the eyes slowly closed. The smile 
seemed to wing its way like a little angel from the face, and with it 
the spirit of the child had departed too! Its body moved no more: 
its eyes were shut for ever! The mother looked up full of reproach 
to heaven, the convulsion that had left the heart of the child seemed 
now to have fastened upon hers. Sobbing violently, she bent over 
the corpse, seeking for life. When she found no sign she tottered 
to the bed, laid the body upon it, and throwing herself over it, was 
so overcome with anguish that the bed shook under her. Grief 
seized me too, as with an iron clutch; but the state of my wife 
roused me from my stupor. I tried to speak with her, but the con- 
vulsion would allow no answer, and I feared each minute that she 
must be suffocated. At last I succeeded in laying her on the bed 
and calming her with water. She would not have the little body 
moved from her arms, but lay back, silently motioning me to be 
still, and not torment her with speaking. . . . The first beams 
of the morning found me faint and half asleep upon a chair ; a calm, 
earnest gaze welcomed them from the bed, as they fell upon 
Madeli’s folded hands and upon the golden curls of our living child. 
I awoke from my sad dreams, and went out into the kitchen to 
prepare something warm for us after the night of weeping. But 
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Madeli held me fast, begging me not to go, she had something to 
say tome. She could not describe to me what she had felt when 
she first knew the child to be dying in her arms. For the first time 
in her life the fountain of prayer seemed to be opened within her, 
and she poured out her soul to the Father in Heaven. She felt a 
strength in her heart as though, if she had asked for a kingdom, 
that Father must give it her! And when she had finished, the child 
was dead. Then she felt as though a burning hand tore her heart 
from her body, as though a thousand mountains were hurled down 
upon her breast, as though an unfathomable abyss opened to 
swallow her in infinite darkness. Her faith was gone. ‘‘ There is 
no God,” a voice thundered in her heart. An eternal nothingness 
stared her in the face with unutterable horror. She clung to the 
little body that she too might become a corpse, and lose conscious- 
ness, since man was nothing but a growing corpse, with no God, no 
living eternity, only an everlasting grave. No one can picture to 
themselves that terrible sensation, when one thinks one has clung 
firmly, lovingly, to Heaven, and is seized, as though by a sudden 
madness, that there is no God, and every pulse echoes to us the cry, 
“‘There is no God, your faith is vain!” ‘‘ For a long time,” said 
Madeli, ‘‘T did not know if I was alive or dead. I thought nothing : I 
could only suffer. Gradually consciousness seemed to return, but 
for very long I could not find God.” . . . At length it seemed 
to her as though a little spark arose, glimmering faintly, giving out 
very little light; and in the gleam of this light she saw again that 
smile of her child which had hovered over its face before it left us. 
Again the child seemed to live and to smile at some one with ten- 
derness and trust. Up out of the darkness came a form lovely and 
tender to look upon, to whom the child held out its arms. The 
figure took the child on its arm, putting its hand on its head. 
The child’s face seemed to become glorified : it was as though wings 
waved from its shoulders, and its eyes turned to the mother, joyful 
and sparkling, like carbuneles! Instantly Madeli saw that it was 
the Saviour who held and blest her child, and as she thought it, he 
raised his finger, as though to say, ‘‘ Woman, if thou hadst had 
faith!” and in that hand she saw the marks of the nails, and 
thought how he too had known great sorrow, and had prayed: 
‘‘Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me, yet not my 
will but thine be done;” and the cup of sorrow did not pass from 
him; he drank it to the last drop, and he rose again the third day, 
as a sign that there is a Father in Heaven who can hear and bless 
obedience. And as she thought that, the light grew larger, and 
glowed like the sun, and the two forms became more and more 
heavenly, and looked at her with increasing tenderness. It was as 
though whole beams of love penetrated her heart, and in a splendour 
which her eyes could not bear, the Saviour and the child both 
vanished away. . . . By degrees she became convinced that the 
death of the child was not a punishment, but a voice of God. And 
as God had so highly honoured her as to call her through a little 
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ange!, she would remain consecrated to him; and she thought she 
should be able. Thus was my wife made holy through the child, 
who became to her an angel, and who stretched out to her itg little 
hand across the threshold which separates the earthly heart from 
God; but the angel drew with angelic power, and the mother 
passed the threshold and walked with God ; that is, she purified her- 
self to a holy temple, and fulfilled every duty in his name, and loved 
all in his love, and judged no one herself, but gave them over to the 
judgment of Him who says, ‘‘I will repay.”’’ 


And we believe this chastened wife did not pass that threshold 
without her husband, although his character moulded itself more 
slowly, and with greater difficulty. Sore need they had, as years 
rolled on, of some resting place beyond their daily life of struggle. 
The elastic little income could not at last be made to clothe and 
feed five children, and the schoolmaster’s ill-tempered, exacting 
mother. 

Kaser gains the warm friendship of a man named Wehrdi. 
One who has fought his last battle with the world, and come off 
victorious, but not without scars; outwardly rough and hard- 
spoken, yet fascinating ‘all with sudden gleams of deep tender- 
ness. He advises Kaser to write a history of his wrongs and 
grievances. This he does at little intervals between family 
cares, noisy school children, and worrying school reforms, which 
are being projected on all sides. When nearly completed, it is 
handed over to the pen and scissors of the cynically disposed 
Wehrdi. Meanwhile, on the very day when the little store of 
potatoes is found so ominously low that the sad couple sit hand 
in hand, looking tearfully into a darkening future, the pastor 
enters the room, and reads to them a formal announcement that 
an addition of sixty dollars a year has been made to their income. 
And this is the grand dénouenent, the romantic climax of the 
story. It will not satisfy an ordinary novel reader. Neither did 
it satisfy the reforming party, whose object the book was sup- 
posed to promote. Gotthelf was too sparing of his couleur de 
rose to give satisfaction to the sanguine reformers. The book 
was too real to please either party. There is one touching proof 
of its reality. The story is true that a Catholic priest sent a 
small sum of money by post directed to ‘ Peter Kaser, in Gytiwyl, 
‘in the Canton Berne.’ The letter lay for some time in the post- 
office, and was at length forwarded to Gotthelf himself, who 
appropriated the money to a charitable object. 

His next work of importance was ‘Uli der Knecht,’ followed 
by its sequel, ‘Uli der Pachter” Both of these stories were 
more popular in Switzerland than elsewhere. They are entirely 
occupied with the toils and anxieties of peasant life, the mutual 
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relations and responsibilities of farmer and labourer, landlord 
and tenant. These relations needed mending in many ways; 
and wherever that sort of work was to be done Gotthelf was 
sure to set himself to the task. Happily he was not easily 
deterred by thoughts of difficulty or of the improbability of 
success. His theory of a man’s work was to this effect :-— 


‘I do not believe with those people who lay the cloth, sit down, 
say a prayer, and expect God to send down a well-dressed dinner in 
grand dishes. It is my belief that God does nothing for me if he 
has given me the power to do it for myself; that I must exercise 
these powers according to my ability and my conscience, and 
without seeking any assurance that I shall accomplish the desired 
object, but in all humility leaving the result with God. Man is to 
sow, but in God’s hand lies the harvest. What I do I am 
responsible for; what I achieve, God ordains.’ 


The title of the next work tells us of its own sad tale. It is 
‘The History of Dursli the Brandy Drinker.’ Shorter stories 
appeared from time to time in various Almanacks, and have been 
collected in several volumes. In these we find the humorous 
element of Gotthelf’s genius most strongly developed ; it creeps 
out refreshingly in dry, quaint sayings or ludicrous descriptions. 
One of the most charming of this class is, ‘How Joggeli seeks a 
‘Wife ;’ and it became popular enough to form the text of a 
comic opera. Others again are purely poetic, as the gentle 
idyll of ‘Strawberry Mareili, the wild legend of ‘The Black 
‘Spider, and the solemn picure of ‘The Grandfather’s Sunday.’ 

Both in Switzerland and Germany Gotthelf has been fre- 
quently compared with Dickens. They are cotemporaneous 
writers ; and the fame of the latter could scarcely have reached 
the little village of Liitzelfliih until Gotthelf had already achieved 
popularity : it is not, therefore, a charge of imitation. But in 
our view the comparison fails in so many points, that it is 
scarcely worth following it out in this place. The one story 
which perhaps reminds the reader most strongly of Dickens is 
that of ‘Kathi the Grandmother.’ There is the same poetic 
charm and interest thrown round characters of the humblest 
rank, while their peculiarities are brought out by delicate 
touches of pathos and humour. Dickens might possibly disdain 
the plotless history of an old woman and her grandson ; but he 
might at the same time ehvy the power which could represent 
in a work of fiction robust and conquering Christian faith in the 
place of sickly sentimentalism. To this latter one must prefer 
the mere healthy elasticity which made Sam Weller and Mark 
Tapley face trouble and yet be ‘jolly,’ and undoubtedly it mizht 
be cultivated by us all with advantage. It is not religion ; but 
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it does not seek to be mistaken for it. It is no false sentiment. 
In the one case, we have human nature brave and hopeful ; in 
the other, crushed down by disappointment, yet rising again, by 
a strength not its own, into a triumphant trust in a loving 
Father. And in this spirit Kathi perseveres in her daily 
round of drudgery, always doing what is right, always forgetting 
herself, until we feel it to be as true of her in her obscurity as it 
was of the great Duke in his renown, that, 


‘ Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 
He that walks it, only thirsting 
For the right, and learns to deaden 
Love of self, before his journey closes, 
He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses.’ 

It was not possible for Gotthelf, with his human sympathies 
and his strong nationality, to remain indifferent to politics. But 
as we are entirely ignorant of Swiss politics, and do not mind 
confessing it because we are sure our neighbours are not a 
whit wiser than ourselves, we must refer the reader to Dr. 
Manuel’s excellent sketch of Gotthelf’s life and works for some 
light. We have already ourselves referred to a political story by 
our author, called, ‘Zeitgeist und Bernergeist,’ and found the 
light to be darkness. That is to say, we were entirely baffled 
by the labyrinth of party interests to which we had no clue, 
and by the preponderance of Bernese dialect, of which we pos- 
sessed no glossary. The tendency of his political writing is 
undoubtedly conservative. At the same time his standard of 
what manner of men those in authority ought to be was so lofty, 
his truth-speaking about shortcomings so unpalatable, and his 
inability to pay a compliment so marked, that he gave little 
more satisfaction to the governing party than he did to the 
democrats, whom he could not tolerate. The latter he was 
always ready to class with atheists. We cannot judge with how 
much reason; but in Germany such arbitrary classification has 
often worked grave mischief. 

We should have liked much, had space permitted, to say a 
word or two about the ‘Sylvestertraum, a flight of fantasy 
strongly recalling Jean Paul’s beautiful fragment of the 
‘Neujahr’s Nacht eines Ungliicklichen, 

Gotthelf’s last work, the ‘Frau Pfarrerin, was found in 
manuscript after the writer’s death, and seems to speak with 
the voice of presentiment. It sets forth with deep tenderness 
the lonely life of a pastor’s widow, and shows how truly it has 
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been said of him, that he ‘loved to bury himself in the lives of 
‘the poor and the forsaken, that he might adorn them with the 
‘magic of poetry.’ During the latter years of his life, the par- 
sonage at Liitzelflith ceased to be the calm and secluded retreat 
it had been. Pilgrims came, both friendly and curious, to the 
abode of the popular writer and the genuine man. Judging from 
the portrait with which Dr. Manuel has adorned his book, 
Gotthelf must have possessed much the same cast of coun- 
tenance that strikes us so pleasantly in the portraits of Jean 
Paul. A large head, full face with high forehead, the eye and 
brow thoughtful, but with an expression of great frankness, the 
mouth well shaped, and marked by the most delicate play of 
tenderness and humour. A thoroughly genial temperament 
made him popular among all classes, except, perhaps, sluggards 
and bigwigs. His little church was always crowded. Through 
the pulpit, as through the press, the whole man uttered himself, 
frankly, passionately. This great freedom of utterance, how- 
ever, has its disadvantages ; and we find in some of Gotthelf’s 
later books that propensity to sermonize against which human 
nature always rebels. Gotthelf’s written style is altogether 
original ; he spoke a Bernese dialect, but wrote German. Not 
unfrequently he has combined these two in some felicitous 
expression, which the Germans have welcomed and adopted ; 
but the combination was not always successful. Those works 
which have been most popular are those in which the characters 
speak most freely in their own strong idiom, reckless of the 
sufferings of foreigners. Jacob Grimm, in the preface to his 
great dictionary, speaks of the grace and force which the Swiss 
writers gather from the popular dialects, mentioning Gotthelf as 
foremost in his power of idiomatic utterance. We are told, 
however, that the German type-setters objected strongly to his 
irregularities. In the village stories of Auerbach, the popular 
idioms and proverbs are introduced with more artistic skill. 
They are never uttered by the wrong person, or at the wrong 
time ; are never too rough or too polished. They fit in per- 
fectly to Auerbach’s own carefully made style. His characters, 
also, as compared with those of Gotthelf, bear the same traces of 
a recent and somewhat elaborate toilet. The impression made 
by his pictures is like that of clever mosaic work, while Gott- 
helf’s handling reminds us of the best specimens of Swiss wood- 
carving. Here we have, cut out of one block, a group of 
animals, an old tree-trunk and fern leaves of exquisite deli- 
cacy, life, strength, and beauty. These two writers, because 
they have made choice of somewhat similar subjects, have been 
so frequently compared, that we should like to point out what 
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appears to us one essential difference. Auerbach began his 
career with philosophy, and seems to end it in that untrans- 
latable state of mind which the Germans call ‘ Welt-sehmevrz. 
His spirit knows no rest. He reiterates in passionate sorrow or 
childlike petulance the cry, ‘The times are out of joint.’ About 
Gotthelf there is a lofty repose, reminding one of the prophets 
of old. His heart is not simply at rest; it is possessed by a 
living faith, a vitalising power. It is this religiousness, devoid 
of cant or false sentiment, which, with his robust moral health 
and marked nationality, constitute the strongly individual 


‘character of his writings. There can be no doubt that the 


religious as well as the poetic tendencies were fostered by his free 
life amidst the grandest natural scenery, and a people whose lite 
was passed in the field or on the mountain side. He _ well 
describes how the dependence of the husbandman upon natural 
influences teaches him to realize the presence of the God of 
nature, and to place confidence in Him who orders summer 
and winter, seed-time and harvest. We have all learned, or 
ought to learn, how such intercourse with nature quickens our 
spiritual sensibilities. How good it is for us sometimes to rush 
away from the hurrying whirl of active life to the mountain 
solitudes, as Carlyle says, ‘to find ourselves. Let us add, also, 
to find something Letter than our tedious selves, if we are to go 
back into the vortex with renewed vigour. Gotthelf says, ‘Read 
‘your Bible, but read nature too. When a man reads in both 
‘books, heaven and earth draw near together—the heavens open 
‘and pour down revealing light upon life, sanctifying its affairs ; 
‘the Bible consecrates life, life makes the Bible a living book.’ 
In the same manner Gotthelf vitalises all that comes under his 
influence. We are conscious of a bracing mental atmosphere, 
and feel invigorated as from a cold plunge on a sultry day. 
He makes us feel, in taking with him this tour in spirit, an 
exhilaration akin to that which refreshed our physical powers 
when among the Alpine heights. Certainly we shall not fail 
when next we undertake the grand tour to seek out the little 
village of Liitzelfitih, to ramble beside its restless river, and 
muse awhile in its calm churchyard, where a small Gothic tomb- 
stone covers the earthly resting-place of one of earth’s truest and 
most godlike sons. 
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Arr. ITI.—Manual of Political Economy. By Henry Fawcett, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Macmillan & Co., 
London and Cambridge. 1863. 


THE object and scope of this volume are described in the 
preface in such clear language that we shall best do justice to 
Mr. Fawcett’s intentions by quoting his owp words. 

‘The end I hope to attain I may briefly state to be this. I think 
thet all who take an interest in political and social questions must 
desire to possess some knowledge of Political Economy. Mr. Mill’s 
treatise is so complete and so exhaustive, that many are afraid to 
encounter the labour and thought which are requisite to master it; 
perhaps, therefore, these may be induced to read an easier and 
much shorter work. I so well remember the great advantage which 
I derived from reading Mr. Mill’s book, that I would not publish 
my own work if I thought that it would withdraw students from 
tie perusal of a more complete treatise. I am, however, convinced 
thut those who become acquainted with the first principles of 
Political Economy will be so much struck with the attractiveness 
and importance of the science, that they will not relinquish its 
study.’ 

A writer who approaches the study of Political Economy in a 
spirit like this——who can at the outset claim attention to the 
Science, not only on account of its usefulness, which nobody is 
disposed to deny, but also for an attractiveness which none but 
a true votary would ever think of attributing to it,—brings to 
his work the first and highest requisite of success, the devotion 
of a willing mind. And he has succeeded to a far greater 
extent than might, a priori, have been considered possible, in 
imparting to his pages that animation which belongs to whatever 
is written by the true and earnest Student; he has brought to 
the barren sands of dry statisties the living stream of human 
interest ; he has shown how Capital and Competition, Co-opera- 
tive Societies, Strikes and Trades Unions, and the effects of 
recent gold discoveries, infiuence practical questions in every- 
day life; he has described all these matters in clear and intel- 
ligible language, and with sutticient detail. Perhaps the thought 
that most strikes one in reading the volume is, could these pages 
have been wiitten before the labours of Ricardo, Malthus, and 
Mill were accessible to the student of Political Economy? But 
the shadow of those giant trees must, for the present at least, 
possibly as long as the English language lasts, affect all the 

undergrowth of the Forest. Brought up as Mr. Fawcett has 
been in deep veneration for all three, especially for the great 


living Ex; ounder of the Science, we cannot wonder if his specu- 
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lations have been moulded by the studies of his predecessors. 
It is not so much a direct imitation that we find, as acquiescence 
in their leading tenets. It is the work of a Pupil,—a pains- 
taking, earnest Student,—but still a Pupil. As our Scotch 
friends would say, ‘ The cask still sairs o’ the herring.’ Perhaps 
we might go further and believe that, in this case, if there had 
been no ‘herring’ there would have been no ‘cask. Yet if 
our readers will follow us in a rapid survey of Mr. Faweett’s 
pages, though they will not find much that is absolutely new, 
they will find what is there described, remarkably clearly 
and well stated, and many of the more recent phases of 
society thoughtfully and intelligently handled. Of all the 
studies which rise to the completeness of a science, this is the 
one which has most suffered from a supposed familiarity with 
its leading principles. Every one who performs the most 
ordinary act of buying or selling, thinks himself qualified for 
random opinions on matters which have given occasion to the 
deep thoughts of the greatest masters of these subjects. And 
hence it is a great advantage to find the ordinary transactions 
of daily life in a civilized community explained in intelligible 
language, and yet with scientific precision. After a preliminary 
chapter devoted to the clearing of Political Economists from the 
unfounded aspersions of being hard-hearted mortals who always 
drive the hardest bargains they can, and welcome any restriction 
on population with selfish pleasure, the three requisites of Pro- 
duction, Labour, Natural Agents, and Capital, the three principal 
personages of the drama, whose shifting scenes include the various 
vicissitudes of human life, are introduced on the stage. The 
materials on which man labours do not oceupy Mr. Fawcett 
long, and ‘ Labour as an instrument of production’ is then dis- 
cussed. We are glad to find a wider meaning ascribed to pro- 
ductive Labour than has sometimes heen allotted to it by other 
writers on these subjects, and a due consideration given to the 
causes which influence the efficiency of Labour. 


‘There is also labour which is eminently useful, but which, how- 
ever, does not directly contribute to the production of wealth. As 
an example of this, it may be mentioned that, not many years since, 
the uneducated labourer was considered as efficient as the educated 
labourer, and employers were heard to regret those days when there 
were no schools to corrupt the industrial virtues of the workmen. 
When such opinions were current the labour of the schoolmaster 
must have been considered entirely unproductive, because it would 
have been supposed that even if he did not interfere with, he 
certainly did not promote the efficiency of the labourers, regarded 
as mere machines for the production of wealth. But now facts are 
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every day coming to light which must impress us with the conviction 
that the schoolmaster may be made to occupy a most important part 
in the material economy of the nation. Even to manual labourers 
a properly developed mind is as essential as a well developed body ; 
and there can be no doubt that he who contributes in any manner 
to improve either the physical or intellectual condition of the people 
takes no unimportant part in assisting the nation’s wealth. Much 
labour, therefore, which at first sight may seem unproductive, will 


appear, on further consideration, to exert an indirect influence upon 
the production of wealth.’ 


Labour, and the materials on which labour is expended, 
having thus been considered, the office and functions of Capital 
receive careful examination. This third pillar of the State is 
the one which Political Economists of all times have placed most 
prominently in the front of the social edifice, decorating it the 
most conspicuously with the garlands of praise, and yet its origin 
is the most humble. Again and again Mr. Fawcett reminds us 
that Capital is the result of Saving. Without economy, without 
previous saving, the varied work of the world would all stand 
still. The golden treasure might lie close to the surface in the 
quartz reef; the wool might be ready for the spinner; the 
cotton buds might grow and swell and burst in their utmost 
luxuriance ; but without previous abstinence no one could work 
the richest mine, no one could shear the finest fleece, no one 
could pick the choicest cotton, though thousands stood ready to 
receive and to appropriate the product of the Labour. In the 
sweat of man’s brow he must eat his bread; the same statute 
includes in its requirements that a store should have been accu- 
mulated as a foundation for the toil of man. This decree, as 
inexorable in its consequences as any of the natural laws which 
govern the health and life of mankind, is another of the many 
links in the chain of circumstance which show the interde- 
pendence of the units of our race on each other. Political 
Economy, as Mr. Fawcett complains, has been termed a hard 
and dreary science, one which dries up the sympathies of its 
students, reducing them to catalogue facts, to repress the highest 
feelings of man, and to pay an undue regard to material pros- 
perity ; but considered in this light, as an exponent of the 
greater laws in the workings of which nations and kingdoms are 
but as individuals and groups in one family, it rises high above 
the level of the selfish pursuit of accumulation, pursues a loftier 
aim, and points out those economic powers to which all alike, 
willing or unwilling, must yield their obedience. 

The three requisites of Production, Land (or natural objects), 
Labour, and Capital, having been discussed in a preliminary 
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manner, their relative bearings on each other and on the pros- 
perity of all classes are roughly defined; and Mr. Fawcett 
proceeds to enlarge somewhat on each of these heads. The 
differences in the natural productive power of the Land, greatly 
diversified as that power is, are less striking than the differences 
between its productiveness under favourable relations to Labour 
and Capital. 


‘The productiveness of land does not depend entirely upon its 
fertility; for the quantity of labour and capital which may be 
required to make the produce raised from the land available for 
consumption, forms a very important element in estimating its 
productiveness. The rich alluvial plains of the Mississippi are 
almost unsurpassed in fertility; but a considerable portion of the 
wheat which is grown there is consumed in Europe; and the cost of 
carrying this wheat to the European markets is virtually so much 
deducted from the productiveness of the soil upon which the wheat 
was grown. When the valley of the Mississippi possesses popu- 
lation so dense as to consume all the wheat there grown, then the 
land, although it may be not more fertile, will be more productive 
of wealth; for then the wheat will no longer be wanting an utility, 
which, amongst others, gives it the character of wealth, namely, of 
being in the place where it is required to be consumed—an utility 
which cannot now be conferred upon it without considerable cost. 
Everything, therefore, which facilitates the transport of produce 
increases the productiveness of land. A great, perhaps the greater 
portion of the most fertile land in the world, is entirely unproductive. 
Products might be raised from it which would be eminently service- 
able to man, but various obstacles interpose which render these 
products unavailable for consumption. Primeval forests may grow 
the most valuable timber, but man never uses this timber; for 
although no price in the first place may be paid for the timber, yet 
the cost of carrying it to the place where it will be required exceeds 
its value. The increase of population may create a demand for a 
product, and thus make the land from which it is obtained more 
productive. The great natural pastures of Australia have for many 
years supported immense flocks of sheep. In England, the carcass 
of a sheep is far more valuable than its wool; but the reverse was 
the case in Australia—the wool was valuable, the carcass was 
worthless. Wool is not a bulky commodity, and the cost of sending 
a fleece from Australia to England is comparatively trifling; but so 
great a quantity of meat was almost worthless to so sparse a popu- 
lation. The gold discoveries at once caused the population of 
Australia to be largely increased; the mutton which had been 
before wasted was now required; the sheep became much more 
valuable; and the pastures upon which the sheep graze thus 
become far more productive of wealth, although the fertility of 
these pastures has remained unchanged.’ 


Great, too, are the differences in the efficiency of Labour. The 
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labour of an English mower is considered as equal to that of 
three Russian serfs ; the English navvy gets through twice as 
much work as his French compeer. Mr. Fawcett is quite justi- 
fied in ascribing a portion of this difference to superior intel- 
ligence and strength ; but in the first cited instance a large part 
of the greater efficiency of the Briton lay in the fact that he 
was matched with a man whose social condition was little better 
than that of a slave ; and whatever may be the result of the 
present movement among the subjects of the great Northern 
Empire, let us hope that one effect at least will be to raise the 
serf completely to the social level of the free man. Yet among 
our own workmen there are differences almost as great as 
between the English labourer and the Russian serf, and we are 
glad to find Mr. Fawcett again, in this portion of his work, 
bearing testimony to the economic advantages of improved 
education. Energy and intelligence, the most valuable qualities 
which a labourer can possess, will searcely exist among the many 
without enlarged information ; and when the more scientific 
metheds, the dawn of which we are only now beholding, make 
their way among the agricultural employments of the land, there 
is little reason to doubt but that the social position of the 
labourer, whose natural and acquired powers are able to adapt 
his skill to the higher requirements which will then be needful, 
will be likewise raised to the higher level. While much depends 
on the intelligence and dexterity of the workman himself, much 
also of the productiveness of labour is due to the facility with 
which the materials he requires and the products of his toil can 
be brought to his hand and removed when completed. In this 
country, intersected as it is with a perfect network of roads, rail- 
ways, and canals, we hardly realize how much we ourselves are 
indebted to them, and how greatly other countries suffer from 
the want of such thorough modes of communication. As an 
instance, the opening up of many inland districts remote from 
coal mines to railway communication has been of the greatest 
service to them in rendering that bulky but necessary article of 
consumption more easily accessible. Yet before railways were 
introduced, there were no towns or even villages in Great Britain 
which were not to be reached by a respectable road. We may 
be reminded by this of the benefits which similar means of 
communication will confer on other countries which have 
hitherto been without them. Mr. Fawcett remarks with great 
justice :-— 

‘Nothing, probably, has more contributed to perpetuate the 
poverty and backwardness of India than the want of good roads. 
There, one district can scarcely lend any assistance to another; an 
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interchange of commodities, which would be advantageous to every 
party, is often prevented by the want of a road. During the 
terrible famine which ravaged the North-West Provinces in the 
year 1860, wheat, which was in one district at the famine price of 
four rupees per maund of 83lbs., was selling in adjoining districts 
at less than two rupees per maund. As long as such occurrences 
can take place, India must continue poor, her resources must remain 
imperfectly developed, and her labour must be comparatively 
inefficient. A village community, virtually isolated from the rest 
of India, cannot now raise that produce for which their land is best i 
adapted, but must cultivate it with a view of supplying themselves + 
with the first necessaries of life. Manchester would no doubt 
: annually purchase of India many million pounds’ worth of cotton ; 
but cotton will not be produced on any large scale until the people . 
of India feel that if they grow cotton they will be able to exchange 
it for food. This confidence they cannot have while the reads of 
| India are in such a state, that food, which is in abundance in one 
district, cannot be transported a few miles to alleviate the sufferings 
of a starving population.’ 


Mr. Fawcett having, by explaining some of the causes on 
| which the productiveness of Land, Labour, and Capital depend, as ‘ 
, it were levelled the ground and erected the main supports of his 
structure, proceeds to display some of the more intricate 
problems of the science, such as the laws which determine the 
. [| increase of production, and the increase of “capital. Again and 
again he recurs to the fact that one country’s superfluity is 
another country’s greatest need. In England, for instance, a 
| large supply of cheap food is the thing most needed. In India, 
: an increase of capital, with works of irrigation and improved 
means of transit; in the West Indies, an increase of labour. 
Continually we are reminded that no increase of capital can be 
created without increased saving, that free interchange between 
one country and another is the great source of the prosperity of 
| all. Nothing that can be cited speaks more forcibly in favour of 
| free trade than the mere fact that though the population of 
Great Britain has increased 4,500,000 since 1841, the price of 
| wheat is on the average lower now than then. From the laws 
which govern the production of wealth, Mr. Fawcett passes on, 
by a natural sequence, to analyse the principles which regulate 
its distribution, and to explain the causes why wages are high 
, or low, why profits rise and fall, why rents in one country vary 
so much in amount, at different times and in different places :— 


‘This book, therefore, will probably be more interesting than the 
last, because we shall discuss in it questions of the greatest practical 
importance. We shall have occasion to show how wages and profits 
} are affected by such combinations as strikes, and how industry is 
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influenced by the different tenures of land which exist in different 
countries. ‘The subjects discussed will, in fact, have equal interest 
for the philanthropist and the trader; for we shall be able to 
explain to the philanthropist the poverty of the poor, and suggest 
remedies for its alleviation; and we shall be able to point out to 
the trader the conditions which regulate the profits secured in 
commerce.’ 


The principles which regulate the production of wealth, as has 
been mentioned before, approach the nature of physical laws in 
their fixed character; but the distribution of wealth is much 
more under the control of the human will. The enactments 
which govern bequests have marked influence in this respect ; 
while custom and competition in more civilized lands decide the 
remuneration which each member of society is to receive for his 
toil. The institution of private property, without which there 
could in fact be no such thing as a progressive society, is neces- 
sarily accompanied by the greatest inequalities in the relative 
proportion which each individual may possess of the general 
wealth. Many efforts have been made to frame schemes which 
might obviate these inequalities. Such were the proposed com- 
munistic societies of Owen, Fourier, and St. Simon. None of 


these experiments have ever been attended with any lasting fi 


success ; their friends would say, the difficulties which opposed 
and overthrew them, came from without ; but it is impossible for 
the dispassionate observer not to perceive that the real source of 
weakness lay within, in the fact that such associations are 
opposed to the first principles of human nature. Religion alone 
might have, and in some cases has, supplied a bond of coherence, 
which has enabled such a society to exist for a limited period 
and under exceptional circumstances, but among mankind in 
general, competition and custom hold unlimited sway, and, in a 
society so governed, communism under any form, can find no 


abiding place. The power of competition, the force which it} 


exerts, varies greatly in different countries. It is probably more 
powerful in England than in any other country. Many bene- 
volent persons have lamented this ; many have desired to revert 
to the old times when custom mitigated the pressure of com- 
mercial rivalry ; but no power can reinstate a habit which has 
once been dethroned, and we must be prepared not only to 
accept the fact, but to recognise that the present mode of things 
among us has its own compensating advantages. 


‘Many who profess to be social philosophers attach to competition 
the stigma of selfish greed. The poverty of the poor is often at- 
tributed to competition; but we shall have reason to show that 
competition is no enemy to the working classes. Without it, their 
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poverty would be rendered doubly severe ; for it is an active spirit 
of competition which maintans the capital from which the wages of the 
labourers are paid. Competition befriends the working classes in 
other respects ; it cheapens commodities, and ensures that the maxi- 
mum of wages should always be paid. Competition is not confined 
to one class; it may be as rife amongst buyers as amongst sellers, 
or amongst the employers as amongst the employed. Individuals 
who have goods to sell are anxious to realize as large profits 
as possible; but when there is competition, a trader cannot be 
paid more than what is termed a fair price for his goods, because 
if he attempts to obtain more than the ordinary price he will 
be undersold by the competition of other traders. When there 
is a competition amongst buyers, they are anxious to obtain 
the greatest gains, or, in other words, to buy upon the best possible 
terms ; and thus, when buyers are each intent on purchasing on the 
most favourable terms, a commodity is sure to realize what it is 
worth. If competition prevents a trader obtaining exceptionally 
high profits, on the other hand it ensures to him a fair price for 
his goods. Some, perhaps, may think it unfortunate that employers, 
stimulated with a desire to realize the largest gains, should seek to 
engage their labourers on the lowest possible terms. But the 
labourers are not injured by this competition; for wherever 


 |there is activity of competition, an individual manufacturer or trader 


ing fis as powerless to get labourers to work for him at less than 
sed fthe ordinary wages as he would be to buy cotton at ‘a cheaper rate 
for than his tellow-manufacturers. The price of cotton is maintained 
e of [because there are those who are anxious to purchase it; the rate of 
are Wages is also maintained by those who are anxious to purchase 
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labour. Competition, consequently, exerts no tendency to reduce 
profits or wages ; the tendency is rather one of equalization.’ 


riod} Not only wages, but, in the main, the rent of land, is regulated 


by the same cause; and even in those countries where custom 


in rules undisputed, and the ‘metayer’ system of half or a fixed 
| nOjproportion of the produce being assigned to the Landlord 


h it 


revails, Rent, if not now altered by competition, is undoubtedly 


nore maintained by it. Mr. Fawcett does full justice to Ricardo’s 


ene-theory on the subject, which may be briefly stated as enunciating 
vert that— 


- 


-has| ‘In every country there is the greatest variety in the fertility of 
he soil; high rents are paid for the use of some land, whereas 

\ings pther land not far distant may be too poor to be cultivated. Let it 


2 supposed that there are two farms which are rented at different 
rites ; the one farm is rented. more highly than the other because its 


itionboil is more fertile or its situation more convenient, and the difference 
n at-in the rents paid by these two farms would indicate the pecuniary 


tha 


tyalue of the superior fertility or of the more advantageous 


theirbituation.’ 
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From the land to the labourers is a natural transition. In the 
aggregate, wages depend on the ratio between capital and 
population. Few questions in the subject we are considering 
are of more practical importance than this. Many plans are 
benevolently proposed for the alleviation of poverty. 


‘Let us’ says Mr. Fawcett, ‘therefore turn our sympathy to some 
practical purpose, and let us endeavour to understand the true 
causes of poverty. If we regret that an agricultural labourer should 
only earn nine shillings a week, let us take care clearly to com- 
prehend the reason why wages are so low. In no country has 
capital increased so rapidly as it has in England during the last few 
years; the extension of our commerce and the increase of our 
national wealth have been quite unprecedented. Numberiess statis- 
tics may be quoted, each of which would prove a wondrous develop- 
ment of our commerce and trade. In twelve years, from 1849 
to 1861, our exports advanced from £60,000,000 to £120,000,000, 
and the import of cotton has in the same period nearly doubled. But 
this increase of national prosperity has as yet made but little impres- 
sion upon the condition of the labouring classes. This is a melancholy 
and a surprising fact. Those who regret the circumstance, but do 
not understand its true cause, too frejuently indulge in vague 
denunciations against the avarice of the employers and the tyranny 
of competition. But the employers are not to blame, and we have 
already remarked that competition secures to the workman the best 
possible price for his labour. ‘The inerease of national wealth has 
been accompanied by such a large accumulation of capital that 
there has been no deficiency in the demand ior labour. If, therefore, 
wages have not advanced, the supply of labour must have kept pace 
with the demand for labour, or, in other words, the rise of wages 
which would have resulted from an increase oi the national capital, 


has been counteracted by a corresponding increase in the nwuber of | 


the labouring population. If, therefore, wages do not rise when the 
wealth and capital of the country increase, it is solely and entirely 


because an increase of population causes a greater supply of labour. | 


The labourers cannoc fully participate in the advantages of a 


growing national prosperity, unless p.pulation is in some way or 


other restrained.’ 


Few of the questions debated in this volume are, as we have 
said, of more importance than this, and few have caused more 
odium to be heaped on the mere name of Political Economy. 
Malthus, who was the first to bring tiie matter prominently 
forward, was assailed with a storm of abuse which could hardly 
have been exceeded had he been a professor of the wildest 
religious heresy ; but how many of those who denounced his 
supposed harshness of language were aware to what extent 
positive, if not preventive, checks actually keep down the 
population of these islands. Among the children belonging 
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to the upper classes, Mr. Fawcett tells us only twenty per cent. 
die before the age of five; among the labouring classes, this 
proportion is more than doubled. Had the children of the 
poor in this country during the last ten years been treated with 
proper care, there would be now living 1,150,000 more children 
than there are. Carry this proportion forward twenty years, and 
compute how vast an increase in the population might arise were 
this proportion to be maintained. Carry this computation back 
but for the time over which Mr. Fawcett has traced it ; think of 
all the sickness and suffering, of all the struggles for life among 
that million of miserable infants, and say, would it not have been 
better for them and their parents that they had never been 
born. Would it not have been only humane, if it had been 
possible, that some custom, stronger than law, should have 
interposed and said to the parents when intending to marry, The 
least you can do is to wait till, by prudent saving, you can lay 
by a sutliciency to provide that your offspring shall not be 
murdered by your neglect? Mr. Fawcett’s description of the 
condition of the agricultural labourers of England, though forcibly 
drawn, is far from being overstated : 


‘Even those who are most decided in their opinions as to the 
productiveness of England’s industry, must feel that the condition 
of those who are employed in agriculture is most unsatisfactory; for 
there are few classes of workmen who, in many respects, are so 
thoroughly wretched as the English agricultural labourers. They 
are so miserably poor, that if they were converted into serfs to- 
morrow, it would be for the interest of their employers to feed them 
far better than they are fed at the present time. In all those dis- 
tricts which may not happen to be contiguous to the manulacturing 
districts, ten shillings a week may be regarded as the maximum of 
agricultural wages during the winter months. A moment’s con- 
sideration will show that such wages are barely sufficient to supply 
the prime necessaries of life. Meat cannot be tasted more than 
once a week, and those who have to exist on this scanty fare are 
more exposed than any others to the inclemency of our trying 
climate. Such wages will not permit the slightest provision to be 
made, either for the sickness or the feebleness of old age. Through- 
out a large agricultural district with which we are intimately 
acquainted, we know that the great majority of the agricultural 
labourers have not saved a single penny; to them a life of toiling 
and incessant industry can offer no other prospect but to drag out 
a miserable old age; for then they will either be paupers in the 
workhouse, or they must come as suppliant mendicants for parish 
relief. But even the physical suffering which is associated with 
their poverty is not the worst feature of their condition; their 
ignorance is as complete as it is distressing. Improved schools, 
evormous educational grants, and a general zeal for instructing tlie 
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poor, have failed to educate the agricultural labourers. The reason 
of the failure is obvious, and it is difficult to suggest a remedy. 
When children leave school at eight or nine years of age to become 
plough-boys, the little that has been learnt is sure to be forgotten ; 
and the consequence is, that in many large agricultural villages, 
there is not one young man who can read sufficiently well to under- 
stand a newspaper. Parents may be accused of neglecting their 
children’s welfare; but how can we expect those who are so 
miserably poor, and who are ignorant themselves, and know not the 
value of knowledge, to sacrifice tle two shillings a week that a child 
of eight or nine years of age may readily earn? Other countries, 
no doubt, possess labourers who are equally poor and equally 
ignorant; but the poverty and the ignorance is heightened when 
contrasted with the accumulated wealth and the vaunted civilization 
with which it is surrounded.’ 

One check to the overgrowth of population among us is for- 
tunately a matter which we may dwell on with the deepest 
satisfaction. The vast, the almost unlimited, outlet afforded 
by our colonies has been of the greatest service in draining off 
from us what is here a drug, what is there the most needed ingre- 
dient in the cup of prosperity. Imagination has loved to dwell 
on a sad picture of the unwilling emigrant, and all will join in 
wishing that every soul among us could remain in his native 
country ; but fancy must yield before the sober truth which tells 
us that those who at home were a dead weight on the industry 
of others, abroad are among the best helpers of those they have 
left behind, by becoming large consumers of the products of 
British industry. And yet there is room for millions more in 
the Canadas, at the Cape, in the Australian Colonies. Long may 
these kindred empires girdle in the British Crown. Long may the 
motto of Queensland, the latest but not the least flourishing of 
the band, ‘ Solum non animum,’ be the guiding spirit of all! 

Profit, the remuneration to the capitalist, is the next subject 
discussed. The variation existing in the rate of profit between 
one trade and another, is often a subject of curiosity. Mr. 
Fawcett acquiesces in the statement which divides the profits 
derived from business into three heads of :—I. Reward for Sav- 
ing; II. Compensation for Risk of Loss; III. Wages for the 
Labour of Superintendence. The first of these is the one most 
easily explained. It may be best described as the interest 
which may be obtained from capital invested in such securities as 
are considered free from all risk. Such in our own country are the 
funds, freehold mortgages, railway debentures, stocks guaranteed 
by our own Government. Yet even among these, which might 
be considered as nearly on a level as any securities can be, there 
are curious differences not easily explained. While the credit of 
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our Government maintains the British Three per Cents. at their 
present standards, Four per Cent. Securities in the shape of 
foreign loans, guaranteed by the sime Government, are only 
about at par, and the difference between the estimation in which 
the Finance Ministers of England and India are held is as nearly 
as possible 50 per cent. ; for where the one can borrow at about 
3 per cent., the other has to give 44 per cent. for what he requires. 
In these differences, heading II., Compensation for Risk of Loss, 
enters to a certain extent; and very difficult it is to appreciate 
what this compensation should be. It is easier by far to settle 
what should be given for a perfectly good article, than to appraise 
what should be taken off for the slightest flaw. As in buying a 
horse, the mere suspicion of unsoundness creates an unfathomable 
amount of distrust in the mind of the purchaser, so we may say 
in investments, securities which go ‘all fours’ in ordinary times, 
may fail in stress of pressure, and an allowance must be made 
accordingly. The third head, Wages of Superintendence, opens 
out further questions, which even include the standing which a 
person obtains by his business or profession. The estimation in 
which a farmer is held relatively to a gin-shop keeper or a pawn- 
broker, is one of the causes which goes to make his business a less 
profitable one. On the other hand, the skill possessed, or sup- 
posed to be possessed, by a chemist, causes his trade to be more 
remunerative proportionately to the capital employed, probably, 
than either of the two less-reputed vocations we have just cited. 
Each trade has what may be called ‘a natural rate of profit 
‘ peculiar to itself, because this rate of profit must give a proper 
‘remuneration for the three elements of which profits are com- 
‘posed ; and two of these, namely, the insurance against risk, 
‘and the wages of superintendence, vary in different industrial 
‘occupations.’ The variations between the rate of profit in 
different trades and at different times are, however, of less 
interest to the general reader than the main question, What is 
the source of profit at all? Mr. Fawcett has answered this ques- 
tion, as indeed he has done most of those which arise in the 
course of the volume, by quoting the opinion of Mr. Mill, that 
the rate of profit depends on the cost of labour—by comparing 
the wages the labourer receives, with the amount of wealth pro- 
duced by that labour. If labour is rendered more efficient, its 
cost is reduced, and the rate of profit will rise, though the same 
amount may be paid in wages. It will rise, because more return 
is received for the same outlay. Low money wages may not 
prove that labour is really cheap, because they may be paid to 
labourers inefficient, either through want of bodily power or of 
dexterity. High money wages may not be a proof that labour 
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is dear; on the contrary, they may be paid when labour is 
cheap, if the greater remuneration has secured greater efficiency, 
It results, also, that labourers may be better off when money 
wages are low, if the lower sum will procure them more of the 
necessaries and conveniences of life than when wages are high, 
and all that they require dear as well. 


‘In such a case’ as this last, Mr. Fawcett says most truly, ‘the 
cost of labour would be great, and the result would be a low rate of 
rofit, accompanied with the impoverishment of the labouring class. 
uch is the result which has to be feared by a country whose increas- 
ing population makes food dearer. The supplies of cheap food which 
have been poured into England since the introduction of free trade, 
have produced as powerful an influence in sustaining profits, as in 
promoting the comfort of the working classes.’ 


Australia and America will readily occur to every one as 
being countries where the money wages of labour are high, 
where likewise the labourer is prosperous, and yet the real cost 
of labour: itself is low, as conclusively shown by the rate of 
interest being high. Unless profit was high too, it would be 
impossible for these high rates to be given; and the fact that 
this rate continues at so high a level—notwithstanding the 
existence and continued extension of new banks, trust and loan 
companies for the colonies, which all serve as so many ‘conduit 
‘ pipes’ to convey the superabundant capital of this island to 
our western and southern possessions, and thus tend to equaliza- 
tion—is a convincing proof that the high rate is grounded on a 
solid vein of actual prosperity. 

We wish that space would allow us to give a sketch of the 
chapters which Mr. Fawcett has devoted to Peasant Proprietors 
and the Metayer System. These subjects, especially the former, 
are of great importance, and well worthy the notice of those who 
desire to see the labourers, particularly the agricultural labourers, 
of this country, raised to something above their present position 
of penury ; but a mere sketch would not do justice to the manner 
in which Mr. Fawcett has treated the question, and space forbids 
our entering into details. A subject closely allied to this is the 
possibility of success to the ‘Co-operative System’ on a large 
scale ; and as this system is already naturalized among us, and 
has been and is increasingly prosperous, we propose to conduct our 
readers carefully through what Mr. Fawcett has said on the subject. 
The production of wealth cannot take place without the applica- 
tion of labour and capital ; the latter of these is usually supplied 
by the employer, who reaps the profits; but if the required 
expital is supplied by the labourers, capital and labour co-operate, 
and this union defines what is termed the principle of co-opera- 
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tion. This system was first carried into practical effect in this 
country about twenty years ago, by a few working men in 
Rochdale. 


‘They were paying a high price for tea, sugar, and other such 
articles, which they at the same time believed were not free from 
adulteration. They therefore said, ‘‘Why should we not club 
together sufficient amongst ourselves to purchase a chest of tea and a 
hogshead of sugar from some wholesale shop in Manchester?” ‘This 
they did, and each one of their number was supplied with tea and 
sugar from this common stock, paying ready money for it, and 
giving the same price for it as they had been charged at the shops. 
When all the tea and sugar had thus been sold, they agreed to 
divide the money which was thus realized amongst themselves, in 
proportion to the capital which each individual had subscribed. 
They did not expect to secure any considerable profit: the object 
they had in view was not so much to obtain a good investment as to 
avoid purchasing adulterated articles. But they found, not a little 
to their surprise, that a very large profit had been realized. The 
great advantage of the plan became self-evident; for not only were 
they provided with a lucrative investment for their savings, but they 
obtained unadulterated tea and sugar at the same price as they had 
previously been obliged to pay for these same articles when their 
quality was deteriorated by all kinds of adulteration. A fresh stock 
of tea and sugar was, of course, purchased. Other labourers were 
quickly attracted to join the plan and subscribe their savings. Soon 
the Society was sufficiently extended to justify them in taking a 
room, which they used as a store, and the success of the plan fully 
kept pace with its enlargement.’ 

The advantages of this plan were so obvious and so great 
that the business of the ‘Rochdale Pioneers, as the Society is 
termed, rapidly extended itself into other branches of industry. 
Bread, meat, and clothing, were supplied on the same plan; 
extensive flour-mills were erected, and a vast commercial com- 
pany sprung up, self-created and self-sustained. The profits are 
divided after the following plan. Every customer at the stores 
receives a tin ticket representing the amount of his purchases. 
When the profits are declared at the end of each quarter a sum 
is set aside to enable the yearly interest of 5 per cent. to be paid 
on each £1 share ; after which 2} per cent. of the whole profits 
is devoted to educational purposes, such as the maintenance of 
the library, reading-room, &c., and the rest is divided among the 
members in proportion to the amount of their purchases. Nor is 
the amount of profit to some of the shareholders inconsiderable. 
We are told* by a competent witness, that— 


‘He took up a pass-book belonging to a member who, in 1850, 


* From the interesting paper on Co-operative Societies in the Companion to 
the British Almanae for 1862. 
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began with 1s. 3d., and afterwards paid in four successive quarterly 
sums of 3s. 3d.; that is, 14s. 3d. in all. He then stopped paying in 
cash, for with the bonus entered to his credit he had attained his 
£5. From that quarter he had drawn out, to December, 1860, no 
less than £41 in all, leaving his £5 as a nest-egg in the Society. 
This bonus was the share allotted to the amount of his shopping 
with the store, and he had had it paid over for any private use, 
without abatement or question. I was allowed to verify this state- 
ment by a reference to the ledgers of the Society, where I found 
many other similar cases.’ 


The success which has followed this plan is mainly to be 
traced to the Society having possessed sufficient capital to carry 
on the business economically, and sufficient members to do a 
trade with, combined with a careful accumulation of capital. 
Societies of this sort have, however, great difficulties to contend 
with: the prejudices of many of their members ; the opposition 
of the shopkeeping classes; the difficulty of obtaining efficient 
managers and honest superintendents, with a firm government 
which will not allow the capital of the Society to be trenched on. 
Some of the members of the Rochdale Society have carried the 
principle further, and established a cotton-mill ; and we are glad 
to be informed that the concern appears so well rooted that there 
is good hope that it will survive the present crisis in the cotton 
trade. 


‘Mr. Ashworth, one of the very intelligent managers of the 
Pioneers’ Society, writes to us,’ says Mr. Fawcett, ‘at the end of 
November, 1862, when the distress in the cotton districts was felt in 
its full intensity, and yet he assures us that the co-operative cotton- 
mill is working three days a week, although many of the adjoining 
mills are closed.’ 


We regret to learn, however, that the shareholders in this 
concern have lately adopted the suicidal policy of deciding that 
the workpeople in the mill who are not shareholders are no 
longer to share in the profits; an error from which it is to be 
hoped that a better judgment may hereafter extricate them ; for 
unless the labour of the workpeople be stimulated by some 
bonus of this kind, we cannot think that such a society, directed 
only by a hired manager, can long maintain its ground against 
the keen competition of the manufacturing firms, its neighbours. 

The system of co-operation is one method by which working 
men have sought to free themselves from the power of capital 
over them. Another method, one which has hitherto been more 
frequently followed, has been by a system of strikes. Co-opera- 
tion is, in short, an endeavour to array a number of small 
capitals together in such order that they shall form one, and so 
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‘place the shareholder on a par with the large capitalist. Strikes 
are the endeavour to band a large body of labourers together, so 
that by acting with one will they may beat down the opposition 
of the large employer. The history of most strikes has been 
disastrous to the workpeople : having been begun in hope, they 
have been maintained by intimidation, and ended in failure, 
In some instances strikes have been successful ; that is to say, the 
advance of wages required by the workmen, and for which they 
have struck work, has been in some instances conceded by the 
masters. These successful instances of combination are treasured 
up in the memories of working men, pointed to as promising 
further advantages if they are but imitated with ‘spirit,’ and we 
believe in most cases to the great detriment of the working 
classes themselves. We are fully satisfied with the dictum which 
Mr. Fawcett maintains, that no strike can permanently raise 
wages in this country. For, as wages are paid out of profits, if 
higher wages are given they must be paid for by diminishing 
the master’s profits, unless he could dispose of the. goods pro- 
duced, at a higher price than before. But competition, either of 
his own countrymen or of foreigners, will not suffer him to do 
this ; and as he will thus be making a lower rate of profit than 
his neighbours in other trades, he will relinquish his business and 
turn to some more profitable occupation. Nothing short of a 
power on the part of the workpeople to dictate the absolute 
number of persons to be employed in a trade could cause wages 
to be permanently raised in that trade ; and such a power would 
militate against the first principles of society. There have been, 
as we have just said, some instances of successful strikes, by which 
the masters have been compelled for the time to yield to the terms 
demanded by their workpeople. Far longer, however, is the 
list of those that have failed, in which the working people, after 
undergoing a terrible amount of self-inflicted privation, have had 
to resume work at the same, or even at lower wages than they 
had rejected before, with tempers soured by defeat, with lives 
overclouded by having thrown away the savings of years, and 
with no prospect of improvement; for the masters, having 
suffered a depreciation of capital during the time that the strike 
lasted, are unable, even if they were willing, to give higher 
wages. A considerable list, too, might be made out of the 
employments and manufactures which have been driven away 
from various places by the tyranny of strikes and combinations 
among the employed, which have caused the employers to carry 
their capital and their business to other towns ; and in this 
manner the injury which working people have inflicted on them- 
selves is very considerable. We can only hope with Mr. Fawcett 
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that some adoption of the co-operative principle, some method of 
allowing the working classes to share in the profits of their 
employers, may cause more friendly feelings to spring up 
between capitalists and workpeople, and may enable each to 
understand that they are mutually interested in each other’s 
benefit. 

The causes which regulate the prices of commodities are given 
by Mr. Fawcett in a clear and intelligible manner. All things 
may for this purpose be divided into three classes : those of 
which the supply is absolutely limited; those of which the 
supply may be increased, but at a greater proportional cost ; 
those, finally—the converse of the first head—which may be 
indefinitely increased at the same rate of labour. The first class 
includes such as antiques, pictures by deceased masters, and 
other valuables, of which only such a stock exists as cannot be 
increased. These articles are, however, so few in number that 
we may, after mentioning their existence, readily pass on to the 
nexi class, which includes the great head of agricultural produce. 
The prices of such produce are so liable to great and sudden 
fluctuations that the rules which govern their production are in 
consequence often overlooked. The abundance of one harvest, 
the prospects of the next, the fleeting influences of sunshine and 
shower, all raise and depress markets, till, to most observers, the 
problem appears inscrutable. Mr. Fawcett, however, considers 
that he is able to show,— 


‘That even the variations in the price of such produce, though 
constant and great, obey certain laws with strict regularity. No 
farmer will rent land unless he believes that the price at which the 
produce of the land may be sold will, on the average of years, suffice 
to pay his rent and all the expenses of cultivation, and leave a sur- 
plus adequate tu remunerate him, not only for the capital he has 
invested in the business, but also for his own labour of superin- 
tendence. When the farmer is fairly remunerated for his labour 
and capital he may be considered to realize the ordinary profits of 
trade. It is quite impossible that the prices in any particular trade 
can permanently be so low as to prevent these ordinary profits being 
realized, because no class of traders would be satisfied to continue 
investing their capital in a business if much smaller profits were 
realized from this business than from others. Hence we arrive at 
the following principle, which will prove a useful guide in this 
investigation. The price of agricultural produce must be such as 


will enable farmers, on the average of years, to realize the ordinary 
profits of trade.’ 


Like other traders, farmers experience great variations in 
their profits ; and if these profits were to fall below the ordinary 
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average, they would, after struggling for a time to maintain their 
position, throw up their occupations, and seek employment else- 
where. This process would go on till the price of agricultural 
produce rose again, from its comparative scarcity, when an 
increase, stimulated by high prices, would again follow : but this 
increase, obtained, as it necessarily must be, at an increased 
outlay, would require increased profits ; and hence, though articles 
of this sort might be largely increased, every successive quantity 
required is obtained at a greater proportional cost. 

The supply of commodities of the third class, that of manu- 
factured commodities, may be almost indefinitely increased 
without increasing the cost of production. Mr. Faweett gives to 
this class the name of manufactured commodities,— 


‘Because the name suggests the leading points of difference 
between these commodities and those whose price we have been 
considering in the last chapter. To some it may appear that no 
such distinction really exists: a manufactured article, it might be 
said, is in one sense either an agricultural or a mineral product. A 
piece of linen cloth is woven from flax, which is, in every sense of 
the word, as much an agricultural product as the wheat from which 
a loaf of bread is made. Since, therefore, bread and linen cloth are 
both made from the produce of agriculture, it may appear that the 
laws which regulate the price of one ought to regulate the price of 
the other, and that, therefore, those laws of price which were enun- 
ciated in the last chapter, with regard to agricultural and mining 
produce, will equally apply in determining the price of such a com- 
modity as a piece of linen cloth. But there is this distinction: the 
value of agricultural and mining produce is almost entirely derived 
from the value of the raw material; whereas the value of the raw 
material from which a manufactured article is made only forms a 
very small portion of the entire value of this particular article.’ ‘In 
all cases there is a tendency in constant action to make the supply of 
a commodity equal to the demand. ‘This principle is equally true, 
whether the price of a commodity is simply regulated by the cost of 
production, or whether the price temporarily ceases to be regulated 
by the cost of production in consequence of sudden fluctuations 
either in the supply or demand.’ 


As no treatise on Political Economy would be complete 
without a dissertation on the value of money, Mr. Fawcett has 
devoted considerable space to this branch of his subject ; and he 
bas estimated the current rate of interest by the price of the 
funds. He has, however, somewhat overstated his case, and 
underestimated the fluctuations in those securities. The lowest 
price of consols during the last twelve years has not been, as he 
says, 88, but 854, at which they were marked in the share list on 
March 30th, 1854; and he speaks as if they had not, during the 
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period in question, risen above par, having apparently omitted 
to observe that they reached 1013 on November 23rd, 1852; at 
or about which quotation, indeed, they remained for some time. 
Thus the fluctuation which he mentions as not exceeding 12 has 
in reality been fully 16 per cent. We may, however, allow Mr. 
Fawecett’s statement to be correct in the main, that the current 
rate of interest, when estimated in the price of the funds, has 
scarcely varied a half per cent. during twelve years. But does 
the price of the funds accurately indicate the price of money? 
Mr. Fawcett himself admits the bank rate of discount also as a 
guide ; and that rate has varied from as low as 2 to as high as 
10 per cent. during the very period which, considered only by the 
quotations of the funds, has appeared so calm and unruffled. 
The prices of the funds are influenced by so many other circum- 
stances than the mere current rate of discount, that we cannot 
regard them as any sure index of the ordinary value of money. 
We can no more consider them as accurately marking the real 
state of the money market at the time than we could take a 
thermometer in Mr. Fawcett’s study as a sure indicator of the 
temperature externally. If the windows were all opened, and 
the fire let out, the reading might be as low, possibly lower than 
that outside ; but twenty-three hours, probably, out of the twenty- 
four, the sheltered position would tell its own tale. The rate at 
which railway companies borrow may be taken as a surer guide, 
and this during the period to which Mr. Fawcett’s observations 
-extend has been even as high as 5 per cent., and in exceptional 
eases, 6 per cent. on debentures. We have, however, fully to 
agree with Mr. Fawcett in his belief that England is not per- 
ceptibly nearer, if at all nearer, that ‘stationary state,’ which is 
the bugbear of most inquirers into the rise and progress of the 
prosperity of a nation, than she was twenty-five or fifty years 
ago. So many new outlets for industry exist, so many fresh 
fields for investments daily unfold themselves, that we may 
reasonably believe this, and join in the expectation that the 
period is still far distant when the rate of profit will be so low 
as to afford no inducement for the aceumulation of capital. 

In the chapter on the recent gold discoveries in California and 
Australia, Mr. Fawcett gives a very complete summary of the 
events which have led many to anticipate as great a depreciation 
in the value of gold as undoubtedly teok place in the value of 
silver after the opening to the Europeans of the great mines of 
that metal in America. That such an event may take place is 
undoubted ; but that it will affect prices rapidly is extremely im- 
probable. The new supplies of the precious metal circulate 
through so many channels, and diffuse themselves over so wide 
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an expanse, that it must be long before any marked effect is 
produced in the general level. There are always a vast number 
of new enterprises of an industrial nature ready to be launched 
when a favourable state of the money market arrives: such as 
new companies for carrying out fresh inventions, which propose 
to cheapen production ; new railways and lines of steamers, 
intended to perform the like office by making the products of 
other lands more accessible. If they succeed, to a great extent 
they counteract any rise in prices which an additional circulation 
of money might cause, by the cheapening of the articles with 
which they are concerned: if they fail, the capital embarked 
in them being destroyed, the source whence circulation is supplied 
being diminished, a similar result is brought about. A rise in 
the wages of labour, however, appears to have been established 
during the last ten years in this country, to the extent of from 
twelve per cent. to twenty per cent. When we reflect on the 
enormous increase in the circulating medium which such an 
increase must have required, and on the complicated influence 
which such an extension must exercise both over production and 
prices, we can readily believe that even a larger influx of the 
precious metals might take place without the mutual relation of 
prices to each other being materially affected. Mr. Newmarch’s 
able investigation of the subject, though published some time 
ago, has been fully confirmed by the experience of the years 
which have passed since. We may be permitted to quote from 
his remarks. 


‘Generally, we are justified in describing the effects of the new 
gold as almost wholly beneficial. It has led to the development 
of new branches of enterprise; to new discoveries; and to the 
establishment, in remote regions, of populations carrying with them 
energy, intelligence, and the rudiments of a great society. In our 
own country it has already elevated the condition of the workin 
and the poorer classes; it has quickened and extended trade, an 
enact an influence which, thus far, is beneficial wherever it has 

een felt.’ 


The subject of Taxation, to which the whole of the last Book 
of this volume is devoted, is not sufficiently attractive to detain 
us long. We may, however, notice in passing, that Mr. Fawcett 
quotes with approval the scheme brought forward by Mr. Mill 
for obviating some of the injustice of the Income Tax. 


‘He maintains that the Legislature ought in the first instance to 
decide what is the maximum income which should be allowed to 
escape the Income Tax; and he considers that a decision upon this 
point ought to be chiefly guided by the principle that an income 
should not be taxed if it was not more than sufficient to provide its 
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owner with the mere necessaries of life. Such a principle would of 
course only enable a rough estimate to be made; for it would be 
difficult to decide whether £70, £80, or £100 ought most con- 
sistently with justice to be the maximum income upon which the 
tax should not be levied. The important thing, however, is to fix a 
limit. Let it, therefore, be supposed that the limit is the same as 
now, £100 a year. Mr. Mill proposes to deduct this amount from 
every income, and only tax the remainder. The owner, therefore, 
of an income of £120 a year would only pay the tax upon £20.’ 


This scheme, originally proposed by Bentham, has, since the 
publication of Mr. Fawcett’s volume, been adopted in a measure 
by Mr. Gladstone among the enactments of his last Budget; and, 
till the happy day when the Income Tax is repealed, it is to be 
hoped that so obviously fair an exemption will be allowed to 
stand among the laws of the land. It is one of the many 
attempts of recent legislation to equalize the burden to the 
powers of the back; a problem more difficult of solution to the 
statesman than to the poet, who gaily rounds off his couplets 
with the sentiment that— 


‘ All that Freedom’s highest aims can reach 
Is but to lay proportioned loads on each.’ 


It is scarcely fair to Mr. Fawcett to close any notice of his 
work without some remark on the great misfortune under which 
he now labours ; yet without the slight but touching allusion in 
the Preface it would have been difficult to have done so. That 
a man labouring under so heavy a privation as that of sight 
should have undertaken and completed so important a volume, 
so well arranged, so full of well-considered remarks, and showing 
an acquaintance with so many subjects, is a striking proof of the 
power with which a strong mind will follow its bent, though 
opposed by great difficulties. We trust that he may be able to 
be of still further service to the science which he has espoused. 

There is scarcely a study the progress of which has suffered 
more from personal interests and personal prejudices than that 
of Political Economy. 


‘One may frequently hear,’ complains Archbishop Whately, in 
his lecture delivered at Oxford in 1831, ‘persons who have never 
taken the pains to bestow any regular attention on the science, pro- 
ceed to the discussion of some of the most complicated questions 
pertaining to it, and giving an opinion, or perhaps asking the 
opinion of some one who is supposed to have made those matters his 
study, as to the nature and effects, for instance, of the national 
debt, or the operation of the poor laws, or of absenteeism, without 
having ever settled in their own minds what they consider wealth 
to consist in, or what are the fundamental laws that regulate its 
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distribution. And perhaps they will be dissatisfied if the grounds 
of the opinion given are not made perfectly clear and satisfactory to 
their minds, and will attribute this either to some defect in the 
science itself, or to some incapacity in him whom they are con- 
sulting. But this is as if one who declined entering on the regular 
study of geometry, and had no acquaintance with the definitions of 
Euclid, should consult some mathematical professor as to the 
measurement of altitudes or the squaring of the circle, and com- 
plain that the explanation and proof given him were not satis- 
factory; or as if one who had not learned the rudiments of 
chemistry should find fault with a chemist for not making perfectly 
clear to him the decomposition of the alkalies.’ 


This remark is as applicable now as it was thirty years since ; 
and we therefore hail Mr. Fawcett’s volume with much pleasure, 
as a book likely to do good service in the way of promoting 
sound opinions on the subject. 


Art. IV.—(1.) Bibliorum Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus. Auspiciis 
Augustissimis Imperatoris Alexandri II. ex tenebris protraxit, 
in Europam transtulit, ad juvandas atque illustrandas Sacras 
Litteras edidit, Consranrrvus Tiscnenporr. Petropoli. 1862. 

(2.) Novum Testamentum Sinaiticum. Sive Novum Testamentum 
cum Epistula Barnabe et Fragmentis Pastoris, ex Codice 
Sinaitico Auspiciis Alexandri II. Omnium Russiarum Impera- 
toris ex tenebris protracto, Onbique litterarum tradito accurate 
descripsit Frripertcus Consranrinus TIscHENDORF. 
Lipsie: F. A. Brockhaus. 1863. 4to. 


THE last few years have proved very eventful in the history 
of Biblical literature. Centuries have passed away since any- 
thing has occurred equal in importance to the discoveries 
recently announced, and the publications given to the world. 
First, there was the Vatican MS., written, as it is said, in the 
fourth century of the Christian era, transcending, therefore, all 
known Manuscripts in antiquity, which had long been stored 
among the treasures of the Papal Library, and carefully withheld 
from the examination of scholars, published to the world in the 
year 1858. Scarcely had the critics of Europe had time to 
congratulate each other on the appearance of this unique 
treasure, when the learned world was astonished by the state- 
ment that a copy of the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, equal to the Vatican in point of antiquity, and 
superior to it in completeness, had been discovered by Professor 
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Tischendorf. And then, before the scholars of Christendom 
had recovered from their astonishment, we were told that the 
Professor had found a mare’s nest; that the alleged Codex 
Antiquissimus was not an ancient MS. at all; that it was 
written during the present century, and that the scribe was still 
living, in the person of Constantine Simonides. 

This is probably the most extraordinary circumstance to be 
met with in the whole annals of sacred literature. A Manuscript 
of the Old and New Testament Scriptures, written on parchment, 
in the Greek uncial or capital letters, bearing such evident 
marks of antiquity as to lead the two most competent judges in 
Europe, Professor Tischendorf and Dr. Tregelles, to assign it to 
the fourth century of the Christian era, is branded with the 
stigma of being a mere modern production, written, in fact, by 
a living scribe, not twenty years ago! 

The interests of Biblical literature require that this remarkable 
question should be settled with the least possible delay. On the 
one hand, if the Codex Sinaiticus be indeed a MS. of the fourth 
century, it were a pity that Biblical critics should be deprived 
even for a single day of the advantage of referring to the 
readings it contains ; and on the other, if it be a mere modern 
copy of the Greek Scriptures, the sooner it is dismissed to its 
merited obscurity the better. We propose, then, to place before 
our readers the principal arguments which have been brought 
forward by the defenders and the impugners of the antiquity of 
this extraordinary Codex. They will be thus enabled to form 
their own judgment respecting its real age. Before doing so, 
however, it will be necessary to enter upon a description of the 
MS. itself, since it is now published to the world in an edition 
containing numerous fac-simile plates. A careful consideration 
of the characteristics of the Codex may prove of signal service 
in forming an opinion on this questio vexatissima. 

It was as early as the spring of the year 1844 that the first 
portion of the Codex Sinaiticus was discovered. In the course 
of his travels Professor Tischendorf chanced to visit the 
monastery of St. Catherine at Mount Sinai. On that occasion 
he stumbled on the remains of a very ancient MS. of the 
Septuagint Version, deposited in a basket, for the purpose of 
lighting fires! From this ignoble destination the Professor at 
once rescued them, and afterwards published them, as most 
valuable relics of antiquity, under the title of Codex Friderico- 
Augustanus. This ultimately turned out to be a part of the 
famous Codex Sinaiticus. <A larger portion of the same 
Manuscript was at the same time shown him, containing the 
whole of the Prophet Isaiah and some other parts of the Old 
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Testament. These portions the monks could not be persuaded 
to part with. On visiting the monastery some years afterwards 
this second part was not to be found. In the year 1859 the 
Professor paid a third visit to Mount Sinai; and it was on this 
occasion that the discovery of the Sinaitic MS, properly 
speaking, took place. Just before leaving’ the convent, 
Tischendorf chanced to take a walk with the steward of the 
community. On their return, referring to the subject of their 
recent conversation, he told the Professor that he possessed a 
MS. of the Septuagint version. It was forthwith produced, 
and, to the utter amazement and unspeakable delight of 
Tischendorf, proved to be the whole of Isaiah—which he had 
found missing at his second visit—several other books of the 
Old Testament, and, what was far more, the New Testament 
entire, ‘not disfigured by the smallest imaginable deficiency.’ 

It is altogether unnecessary to relate the various incidents in 
the history of the Codex between its discovery and its publica- 
tion. Suffice it to say that it was first of all transcribed by 
Tischendorf at Cairo, then received from the monks of Mount 
Sinai conditionally as a present to the Russian Emperor, and 
finally placed in the hands of Alexander II, who at once 
resolved to publish a splendid fac-simile edition of the MS., 
which ultimately was issued from the press at the close of the 
year 1862. Having had the opportunity of examining the 
work, we are now enabled to place before our readers a full 
account of this extraordinary production. 

The Imperial edition of this celebrated Codex is a truly magni- 
ficent work—one every way worthy of the illustrious auspices 
under which it has been sent forth. As already stated, it is 
executed in fac-simile. The text is printed, not from engraved 
copper plates, as was done in Kipling’s edition of the Codex 
Bez, and Barrett’s edition of the Dublin Codex, but by means 
of type cast for the purpose, as in the case of Woide’s edition of 
part of the Codex Alexandrinus. For this purpose, Professor 
Tischendorf found it necessary to cast three different alphabets : 
one in characters of the same size as the letters in the text of 
the MS. ; another of smaller size, to correspond to the letters 
used in the notes; and a third of still smaller size, to represent 
the small letters occurring often at the end of a line. In addition 
to this a variety of forms was necessary in the case of some 
letters. The letters +, w, and 0, are especially mentioned. 
Combinations and abbreviations of letters were also cut, to 
‘imitate the original writing as nearly as possible. But the most 
serious labour of all, says Tischendorf, was that connected with 
the arrangement of the letters. It appears that the spaces 
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between the characters forming a word or a line are by no means 
uniformly the same. In order that this feature of the Codex 
should be also faithfully represented in the fac-simile edition, 
thin plates of brass were prepared, and so many of these placed 
between each letter as would exactly equal the blank space in 
the MS. itself.” Altogether the utmost possible pains seem to 
have been taken to render the Imperial edition of the Codex 
Sinaiticus—what it really is—a complete chef-d’euvre of typo- 
graphical skill. 

The Imperial edition of this famous Codex is printed in four 
large handsome volumes, on paper of the most beautiful texture, 
manufactured by De la Rue expressly for the purpose. The 
first volume contains the Prolegomena, the Commentary on 
the Notes of the ancient Correctors of the Text, and twenty- 
one lithographed plates of fac-similes. Volume II. contains 


' portions of the Old Testament, eighty-seven folios in all. It 


may be well to enumerate these. 1 Chron. ix. 27 to xi. 22. 
Tobit from chap. ii. ver. 2 to the end. Judith complete. The 
First Book of Maccabees. The Fourth Book of Maccabees. 
The whole of the prophecies of Isaiah. Part of the prophecies 
of Jeremiah ; viz., from the beginning to chap. x. 25. Lastly, 
nine of the minor Prophets ; viz., Joel, Obadiah, Jonah, Nahum, 
Habakkuk, Zephaniah, Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi. 

Volume III. contains the remaining portion of the Old Testa- 
ment ; viz. the Psalms, written stichometrically, and with 
the titles in red ink; the Book of Proverbs; the Book of 
Ecclesiastes ; the Song of Songs, (this is broken up into 
numerous fragments, to each of which an explanatory rubric 
is added, evidently of Christian origin). Then follow the 
Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom of Sirach, and the Book of 
Job. 

The fourth volume contains the New Testament Scriptures, 
and the Apocryphal books called, the Epistle of Barnabas, and 
the Shepherd of Hermas—a portion only of the latter. 

The following is the order in which the books of the New 
Testament are arranged in this ancient Manuscript. We give 
the titles as they were written by the original scribe. 1. Accord- 
ing to Matthew. 2. According to Mark. 3. According to 
Luke. 4. According to John. 5. To the Romans. 6. To the 
Corinthians, A. 7. To the Corinthians, B. 8. To the Galatians. 
9. To the Ephesians. 10. To the Philippians. 11. To the 
Colossians. 12. To the Thessalonians, A. 13. To the Thes- 
salonians, B. 14. To the Hebrews. 15. To Timothy, A. 16. 
To Timothy, B. 17. To Titus. 18. To Philemon. 19. Acts. 
20. James. 21. Of Peter, Epistle A. 22. Of Peter, B, 23. Of 
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John, Epistle A. 24. Of John, B. 25. Of John, T, 26. Jude. 
27. Apocalypse of John. 

The reader will observe that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
is placed before the Pastoral Epistles, just as in the famous 
Vatican MS. Another arrangement new to English readers is 
that the Acts of the Apostles occurs almost at the close of the 
New Testament. 
~ Having thus cursorily glanced at the contents of the splendid 
volumes which Professor Tischendorf has recently given to the 
world, we proceed to notice more fully those parts of the Pro- 
legomena which seem most calculated to interest the Biblical 
student. 

And here the first place is due to the important information 
which the editor gives us respecting the Manuscript itself—the 
parchment, ink, mode of writing, corrections, &c. Now that the 
question has been raised whether the Codex belongs to the fourth 
or to the nineteenth century, next to an actual inspection of the 
Manuscript itself ranks in importance any trustworthy informa- 
tion on the above subjects. 

As regards the colour of the ink, Tischendorf describes it as 
fuscum ; %.e., brown; but often it is cineracewm, sometimes 
fulvum, at others e fusco nutilans. It is difficult to describe 
these shades of colour without seeing the Manuscript itself. 
One thing, however, is plain: the appearance of the ink agrees 
exactly with the supposition that the Manuscript is of very 
ancient date. 

The letters, which are Uncial, agree in form with those used 
in the most ancient Manuscripts, especially the famous Vatican 
Codex. They are simple, but elegant. There are no initial 
letters of larger size. Like the Herculaneum rolls of the first 
century, the Sinaitic Codex has smaller letters at the end of a 
line, where space was wanting for those of the usual size. 
Originally, Tischendorf believes, the MS. had very little punc- 
tuation, and that of the simplest kind. Sometimes, however, 
blank spaces are left in a line, and words of the same meaning, 
when occurring together, are distinguished occasionally by points; 
at other times, by being placed in different lines. Most of the 
stops occurring in the MS. are the work of the correctors. 

Abbreviations are frequent. The following are those most 


often occurring :—©UC, @zos; KC, Kupws; IC, Incous; XC, 


Xpiotos; ILHP, watnp: MHP, patnp; rverpa; ANOC, 
av9pwros ; OTNOC, ovpavios; and IHA, Iapand. Many letters 
occur joined together, as MH (M1), NH (NM), [TH (iH), MNH 
(MN1). The letter » at the end of a line is very frequently 
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marked by a line over the previous letter, as tr. The original 
scribe used apostrophes, but these marks are generally, according 
to Tischendorf, the work of the early correctors of the Manu- 
script. A singular mark, something like a bird flying at a 
distance, thus ‘, is sometimes used to join two parts of a word, 
thus wev(decGar. This too is considered, by some, a proof of the 
high antiquity of the Codex, as it occurs in the Herculaneum 
rolls, we believe, and certainly in the Vatican MS. 

The MS. was not written by one and the same scribe. This, 
says Professor Tischendorf, is most certain. He recognises 
no less than four different writers in the production of the 
original text; but they wrote very much alike. The first 
copyist, whom he designates A, wrote the fragment of 
Chronicles, the First Book of Maccabees, and the whole of 
the New Testament books except seven leaves. The second, 
B, wrote the Prophetical Books. The third scribe, C, copied 
those books which are written two columns to a page; viz., the 
Psalms, the Book of Proverbs, the Book of Ecclesiastes, the 
Song of Songs, the Wisdom of Solomon, the Wisdom of Sirach, 
and the Book of Job. The fourth copyist, D, wrote the Books 
of Tobit and Judith, the first three and a half leaves of 
IV. Maccabees, and seven leaves of the New Testament. In 
the photograph plates of the Manuscript specimens are given 
of all these different handwritings. Even the page-titles and 
subscriptions to the various books were written by different 
hands. Tischendorf minutely particularizes the individual 
scribe in each instance ; but for this information we must refer 
the reader to the Prolegomena of the learned editor (see pp. 
21 and 22 in the Sinaitic New Testament). 

Not only were there four original scribes, but also several 
correctors of the text. These corrections, or alterations, range 
from the fourth to the twelfth century. The first who touched 
up the text, according to Tischendorf, was one of the original 
copyists, scribe D. He added many of the page-titles, and the 
inscriptions to the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and the Apocalypse. 

The second corrector, whom Tischendorf styles A, was also, 
he believes, contemporaneous with the original scribes. He 
wrote the headings. They are elegantly written, and extend 
throughout all the New Testament with the exception of the 
Apocalypse. 

The next corrector, whom he styles B, was a ‘learned man,’ 
and began the work with the intention of greatly improving the 
Codex. In the first page of Matthew’s Gospel he added accents, 
breathings, apostrophes, &c., with a most liberal hand. In the 
third page of the Gospel a great change is observable, and each 
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following page shows still greater deficiencies. He only touched 
up a few places in the other Gospels. B* denotes a third class 
of corrections which fluctuate between those which were the 
work of Aand B. He, too, appears to have been a vir doctus. 
The running headings to the text of the Acts, and the numbers 
of the sections in that book, were written by B*. Then come 
par correctorum, a pair of gorrectors, designated C* and C’. 
These wrote most of the corrections in the Prophetical Books, 
the Gospels, Episties, Acts, and Apocalypse. They wrote not 
as copyists were accustomed to write, but like viri docti. Their 
age was probably some centuries after that of the original 
scribes. Four other correctors touched up, or made additions 
to the Codex. These are denoted severally by the signs C*, 
C*, D, and E. The last belonged to the twelfth century. All 
the correctors used the uncial or capital letters except the last. 

The above is a faithful summary of all that Tischendorf has 
stated respecting the numerous scribes who corrected the 
Sinaitic Codex ; but we must not be understood as committing 
ourselves to the theory of the learned Professor. Indeed, we 
think it doubtful whether so many different hands can be 
recognised in the corrections of the MS., and still more doubtful 
that each scribe can be assigned to the exact age in which 
he lived. But of this we may have occasion to speak hereafter. 

The ‘Commentary, in which all the readings of the ancient 
‘ correctors are noticed, with the addition of some things worthy 
‘of remark,’ is not the least valuable part of the Prolegomena. 
About fifty closely printed quarto pages are occupied with 
this, to reckon only the New Testament. The most minute 
information is here afforded respecting the corrections. The 
Professor states in each case whether the page is written on the 
outer or inner side of the parchment, and also the corrections 
made both by the original scribes and by the later hands. There 
are as many as 1,000 erasures in the Manuscript. Altogether, 
the corrections amount to 15,000 or 16,000. Upwards of 1,500 
notes have been written by Tischendorf for the purpose of 
explaining these numerous alterations of the text. The only 
portion of these corrections we have examined is that comprised 
in the New Testament. With regard to these we may say 
generally the corrections bring the text decidedly nearer to that 
of Stephens. 

This leads us to the consideration of another important 
question, and that is, What kind of text does the Sinaitic 
Codex exhibit? The general reader hardly need be reminded 
that the numerous Codices of the Greek New Testament which 
have descended to our times contain, speaking generally, two 
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different texts. The vast majority of the Manuscripts termed 
modern, whilst varying greatly in some points, agree in presenting 
a text different from that contained in most of the Codices 
termed ancient. How far critics are right in assigning certain 
dates to these Manuscripts we shall not now stay to inquire ; but 
on the supposition that the dates are correct, there can be no doubt 
that the Sinaitic Codex contains a text in the main agreeing 
with the Codices termed most ancient, especially B, D, and L. 
Even where these Manuscripts are manifestly in error the 
Sinaitic Codex often unhesitatingly follows them, thus showing, 
at any rate, that they sprung from some common source. 
Professor Tischendorf has given, in his Prolegomena, a list of 
upwards of seventy places in which the Sinaitic MS. agrees with 
the Vatican alone, many of these readings being notoriously 
corrupt. This is followed by a list of upwards of thirty others 
agreeing with the Vatican in common with some other ancient 
Codes. We are then furnished with a further list of places 
i | where the MS. agrees with D, the Codex Bez, amounting to 
' about thirty more ; and, lastly, we have from seventy to eighty 
7 other peculiar readings common to the Codex Sinaiticus, and 
either B and L, B and Z, or some two or three other of the 
Codices antiquissimt. 

Many of these readings, in which the Sinaitic MS. agrees with 
one or more of these most ancient MSS., are so grossly incorrect, 
that the great mass of cursive or ‘less ancient Codices may well 
k deem it an honour to differ from them. For example, the Sinaitic 
i and Vatican MSS. both contain the following manifest blunders: 
: — Mark iv. 8, avEavoyeva for avEavowevov. Mark iv. 21, vrodvyu 

for eruvyv. 2 Pet. ii. 13, for xoprovpevor. Mark 
xv. 21, eyyapevovow. The same word occurs too in Matt. v. 41, 
in the Sinaitic Codex. Mark xii. 4, exefadriwoav. Acts iii. 7, 
opvdpa. 1 Pet. i. 23, ex PIopas PIaptas. Heb. xi. 35, yuvaixas. 
Apoe. ix. 10, owoos. As regards the character of the Text of 
the Sinaitic MS. then, there is no room for doubt or uncertainty 
on this point. It agrees in the main with the Codices Antiquis- 
simi, in opposition to those of more modern date—with the few, 
in opposition to the immense majority of Manuscripts. It is 
true, there are many readings of the Textus Receptus confirmed 
by the Sinaitic MS., which the most ancient MSS. agree in re- 
jecting. But the general testimony of the newly-discovered copy 
of the Greek New Testament is unquestionably in favour of what 
is termed—right or wrong—the ancient text. 

The text of the MS. is a matter easily settled. Not so the 
question of its age. There is at all times a difficulty in fixing 
the period when a MS. was transcribed. In the absence of any 
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date, the criteria are usually so vague and indefinite, that the 
shrewdest critics are liable to mistake. The most celebrated 
MSS. in existence—the Vatican Codex B, the Alexandrian A, the 
Codex Ephremi C, and the Cambridge MS. D — have had very 
different dates assigned to them by the most competent critics. 
No wonder that the age of the Sinaitic Codex, therefore, should 
be a question still undecided. Professor Tischendorf himself is 
in no difficulty about the matter. According to him, it belongs 
undoubtedly to the early part of the fourth century, and is 
therefore the most ancient MS. of the kind in the world. The 
testimony of one so well versed in these matters is certainly very 
important, but some little must be allowed for the very natural 
predilection of a discoverer. If we inquire into the grounds of 
this judgment, we shall find that there is much that is open to 
question. The principal reasons assigned by the Professor for 
the extreme antiquity of the MS. may be briefly stated as follows. 
1. The fact that it is written in uncial or capital letters, without 
large initials, points, &c. 2. It is written four columns to the 
page, so as to resemble somewhat the ancient rolls. 3. The 
Ammonian Sections and Eusebian Canons were originally want- 
ing. They occur, it is true, in the MS., but they are not, it is 
said, in the handwriting of the original scribe. 4. The unca- 
nonical books, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Shepherd of 
Hermas, are inserted as parts of the New Testament Scriptures. 
Lastly, the great number of readings known to be ancient found 
in the Codex seems to point to a very early date. 

On the supposition that all these assertions are correct — and 
we are not quite satisfied as to one or two— all that can be said 
is, that they render the antiquity of the MS. probable, but by 
no means certain. On the other hand, the utter absence of any- 
thing like certain evidence, or even traditionary knowledge, 
respecting its origin, must be placed in the opposite scale. If, 
as has been stated by one very competent critic, the arrangement 
of Lessons for daily reading in the Greek Church in the present 
day is the same as that occurring in the Sinaitic Codex, this 
will bring the MS. down to the seventh century. 

One thing which weighs very much against the supposed 
antiquity of the Sinaitic MS. with us, is the gross blunders with 
which it is disfigured. It is undoubtedly a very corrupt and 
most carelessly written copy. We have collated chapter after 
chapter in various parts of the New Testament portion, and have 
been amazed at the grievous mistakes with which it abounds. 
Here are a few of them. 
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The first chapter of the Gospel according to John contains the fol- 
lowing probably erroneous readings :— 


Ver. 15 omits and oy It also adds og after epyopevoc. 

Ver. 21 is also peculiar; it reads thus:—Kae exnpwrnoay radu, 
te ovv, et, ovK EL ov, Kat ov. 

The 27th ver. is worse :—Ortow pou epyopevoc ov ovk wa 
Avow avrov Tov ipavra tov vrvdnparoc. In the Textus Receptus it 
stands Avroc €OTLY O OTLOW EpxXxoperoc oc pou yeyovev’ 
ov eyw OUK akwoc Avow Tov (pavTa Tov uTodnparoc. 

At the 34th ver. the Sinnitic Codex has O exXexroe rov Oeouv for o 
vioe Tov Oeov—‘ the chosen one of God’ instead of ‘the Son of God.’ 


The reading of the 48th ver. is as follows: —léwv o Inoove rov|i 


NaSavand epxopevov mpoc avtoy Neyer Tepe tov NaSavandr we adrnSwe 
Ev w Covdog ovK 

In the 2nd chapter, the reading of the 3rd ver. is most extraordi- 
nary :—Kar torepnoavrocg ‘ o Tov yapou era’ eye 
n pntnp Tov Insov avrov owoc ov‘ eottv. Upon this extraordinary 


reading Tischendorf has the following note in his ‘Commentarius ’:— }; 


Locum hunc maxime notabilem accurate expressimus ed. maj. Tab- 
XVIII. Primum ita scriptum erat, cat ot-vov ov‘ o-Tt ovvered EG Sy. 


© owvog Tov yapou - Neyer. Verbis o. €. 0. cuvere omni cum 


cura sublatis proptereaque lectu difficillimis verepne. repositum est; 
que reliqua sunt, usque uncis inclusa, a C* etiam punctis 
notata sunt. Antiquissimam Vero scripturam non tam ipse scriptor 
mutasse censendus est quam A, et formis et atramento primam manum 
tantum non adequans.’ 


The 14th chapter presents the following various readings : — 
Ver. 15 omits pe. 
Ver. 16 has rnpnow for epwrncw. 


Chap. XV. ver. 10 omits the words :—eay rac evrodag pov rnpnonre 
peverre EY TN pou, 

Ver. 18 has for pepeonxer. 

Ver. 25 reads:— AAN’ o Noyor o EY TW 
ypapipevoc. 

Chap. XVI. ver. 1 omits py, reading ‘These things I have spoken 
unto you that you should be offended.’ 

Ver. 4 reads wa ay for wa oray edS$n. 

Ver. 9 exhibits another instance of the omission of ov. 

Ver. 12 omits apru 

Ver. 16 omits the words :—ort eyw vrayw mpoc rov warepa. 

Ver. 17 reads most strangely after adAndovg : —Tt eore rouro o Aeyet 
Mexpov ofeoSe pe kat w vtayw mpoc Tov marepa; that is, 
‘ What is this which he saith to us, a little time and ye shall see me, 
and because I go to the Father?’ 

Ver. 23 reads :—dwoe vyey ev rw ovopare pov. 
Ver. 32 reads :—n wpa edndrvSer, for vuv edndrvSer. 


Ver. 26 reads :—O HapaxAnroc reper ro ro o Narnp, 
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This is a pretty plentiful crop of errors, the reader will think, 
to be furnished by five chapters only ; and yet we have passed 
by several minor blunders. These chapters may of course be 
considered a fair sample of the MS. throughout, as they are 
merely chapters which we read through consecutively, in order 
to ascertain the character of the text, without the slightest idea 


.Jas to the number of errors they might happen to contain. 


We have thus furnished the readers of our Journal with our 
opinion respecting the newly discovered Greek MS., the Codex 
Sinaiticus. Professor Tischendorf has no doubt overestimated 
its antiquity. It cannot be older than the ancient MSS. already 
known, the Vatican and the Alexandrian. But still it is an 
ancient MS., and possibly not much less ancient than they are. 
The numerous correctors who have revised it from time to time 
seem to show that its date reaches back many centuries, 

And now comes the marvellous part of the story, to which 
it would be difficult to find a parallel in the history of literature. 
This ancient Codex, written in such simple and graceful 


“Ieapitals as to resemble the rolls of the first century discovered 
. jin Herculaneum, plentifully loaded with annotations of ancient 


commentators and correctors, also written in the old uncials, 


-fand marked by many other signs of antiquity such as to 


deceive the most practised critics of the day, turns out, so says 
Constantine Simonides, to have been written during the present 
century by his own hands! 

Credat Judeus Apelles! The tale is so marvellous that it 
is impossible to receive it ; and yet could any sane man publish 
so monstrous a statement unless he knew it to be true ? Perhaps 
the following remarks will throw some light on the matter. But 
we must first put the reader in possession of the statement of 
Simonides himself. 

The first account given to the world of this extraordinary 
statement, we believe, was a letter of Simonides in the 
Guardian newspaper towards the end of the year 1862. 
According to this statement, about the close of the year 1839, 
Benedict, an uncle of Simonides, and head of the monastery of 
St. Pantaleemon, on Mount Athos, conceived a wish to make a 
valuable present to the Emperor of Russia. After some con- 
sultation, it was decided that the present should be a copy of 
the Old and New Testaments, written according to the ancient 
form, in capital letters, and on parchment, together with the 
remains of the Apostolic Fathers. The task was declined on 
account of its difticulty by Dionysius, the professional caligra- 
ay to the monastery, but was undertaken by Simonides, at 
is uncle’s urgent request. After examining the principal 
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copies of the Holy Scriptures preserved at Mount Athos, he 
‘began to practise the principles of caligraphy. Benedict 


-meanwhile collated a copy of the Moscow edition of both 


Testaments with the ancient MSS., and baving cleared it of 
errors, gave it into his nephew's hands to transcribe. Being 
short of parchment, he selected from the library ‘a very bulky 
‘volume, almost entirely blank, with remarkably clear parchment.’ 
The work of transcription proceeded rapidly, and Simonides had 


already copied out the Old and New Testaments, the Epistle of [ 


Barnabas, and the first part of the Shepherd of Hermas, when 
the supply of parchment ran short. Soon after, the death of his 


uncle took place ; he then relinquished the task, and the volume f 


was left in its unfinished state. 
Some time afterwards he removed to Constantinople, and 


showed the volume to the patriarchs Anthimus and Constantius, | 
and to John Prodromus, ‘ who kept a coffee-house at Galata, and 
‘ probably does so still.” Constantius, after thoroughly examin- | 


ing it, urged him to present it to the library of Sinai, which he 


accordingly promised to do. He subsequently left it at the [ 
house of Constantius during his absence, for the purpose of | 
being sent to Sinai; and he produces a copy of the letter he | 
received from Constantius acknowledging its safe receipt. In [ 
1846 he visited Constantinople, and saw Constantius again, who ' 
informed him that the MS. had been forwarded to Sinai. In | 


1852 he saw it there himself, and found that the librarian knew 
nothing whatever of the origin of the MS., and he for his part 
said nothing. He examined the MS., however, and found it 
altered, having an older appearance than it ought to have. The 
dedication to the Emperor Nicholas, placed at the beginning of 
the book, had been removed. He goes on to say, — 


‘You have thus a short and clear account of the Codex 
Simonideios, which Professor Tischendorf, when at Sinai, contrived, 
I know not how, to carry away, and going to St. Petersburg, 
published his discovery there under the name of the Codex 
Sinaiticus. When, about two years ago, I saw the first fac-similes 
of Tischendorf, which were put into my hand at Liverpool by Mr. 
Newton, a friend of Dr. Tregelles, I at once recognised my own 
work, and I immediately told him. 

‘The above is a true statement of the origin and history of the 
famous Codex Sinaiticus, which Professor Tischendorf has foisted on 
the learned world as a MS. of the fourth century. Of the in- 
ternal evidence of the MSS. I shall not nowspeak. Any person learned 
in Paleeography ought to be able to tell at once that it isa MS. of the 
present age. But I may just note that my uncle Benedict corrected 
the MS. in many places; and as it was intended to be re-copied, he 
marked many letters which he intended to have iliuminated. ‘The 
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corrections in the handwriting of my uncle I can of course point 
out ; as also those of Dionysius, the caligraphist. In various places 
I marked in the margin the initials of the different MSS. from 


which I had taken certain passages and readings. These initials: 


appear to have greatly bewildered Professor Tischendorf, who has 
invented several highly ingenious methods of accounting for them. 
Lastly, I declare my ability to point to two distinct pages in the 
MS., though I have not seen it for years, in which is contained the 
most unquestionable proof of its being my writing.’ 


One of the first questions the reader will ask on hearing this 
extraordinary story is, Who is Constantine Simonides? Is he 
a man whose previous character has been such as to entitle him 
to credit in making such a remarkable statement? Or, on the 
other hand, are his antecedents such as to throw discredit on it ? 
We shall proceed, then, to mention some brief particulars in the 
life of this gentleman which certainly ought to be known to all 
who are desirous of getting at the truth of this remarkable 
controversy. 

Dr. Constantine Simonides is a Greek by birth, and has 
acquired some notoriety before, by his connection with ancient 
Greek MSS. It was related to us on very good authority, that 
within the last seven years Dr. Simonides paid a visit to the 
famous Bodleian Library, at Oxford, with:a roll of parchments 
under his arm. After an introduction to the present librarian 
he showed him some ancient MSS. which he was desirous of 
selling. The first documents unrolled belonged, in the opinion 
of the eminent scholar to whom they were shown, to about the 
eleventh century. ‘To this view no objection was made by Dr. 
Simonides. Having thus prepared the way, the Greek proceeded 
to unfold with the utmost caution certain other MSS., the 
characters of which betokened great antiquity. These, too, were 
in their turn submitted to the judgment of the librarian, but, 
alas! with very different results. They were handed back to 
Simonides with the reply that the apparently ancient fragments 
should be assigned, in his opinion, to the nineteenth century ! 

Some time afterwards we read a short paragraph in a local 
journal, of the following purport: The learned Dr. Simonides, 
s0 well known for his skill in deciphering ancient writings, is 
engaged in unrolling certain papyri recently brought from 
Egypt, and at present in the possession of Mr. Mayer, of 
Liverpool Since then, further particulars of the results of this 
gentleman’s labours have been published to the world. There 
was, first of all, a fragment of St. Matthew’s Gospel, containing 
the nineteenth chapter, in which, at length, a passage hitherto 
misunderstood was made plain. ‘It is easier for a camel to go 
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‘ through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
‘ the kingdom of God.’ Such is the correct translation of the ' 
Textus Receptus, and many have been the expedients of the 
critics to explain the passage. But the newly discovered frag- 
ment of Simonides, by reading kadwy for kaynAorv, removes all 
difficulty : ‘It is easier for a cable to go through the eye of a 
‘needle, &c. 

Some time afterwards it was announced that two. other 
fragments had turned up. And what does the reader imagine 
these were? Why, nothing less than parts of the original copy 
of St. Matthew's Gospel, ‘ dictated by the Evangelist himself to 
‘ the deacon Nicholas.” And the very date of the MS. was given. 
It was written in ‘the fifteenth year of our Lord’s ascension, 
‘ for the use of the faithful, whether Jews or Greeks’ ! 

Lastly, a further discovery was made by Simonides afterwards. 
Three other papyrus leaves were brought to hght, containing 
parts of the general Epistles of James and Jude. All the above 
fragments were published last year by Simonides, under the 
following title: ‘ Fac-similes of certain Portions of the Gospel of 
‘St. Matthew, and the Epistles of SS. James and Jude, Written 
‘on Papyrus in the First Century, and Preserved in Egyptian 
‘Museum of Joseph Mayer, Esq., of Liverpool. Edited and 
‘ Tilustrated by Constantine Simonides, Ph.D. London. 1862.’ 

These the reader will say were remarkable discoveries. 
Nothing of the kind had ever been met with in the history of 
Biblical literature. And, accordingly, the question was keenly 
debated by scholars. Are they genuine MSS. of antiquity ? 
We shall not attempt to give a full account of the controversy 
here, but we will state a few facts which may enable the reader 
to come to a satisfactory conclusion on the subject. }. It 
appears that whilst Simonides merely mentions his visits to 
Mr. Mayer’s museum, in the account of the discoveries, prefixed 
to the above publication, he has since admitted that he was 
permitted to tuke the MSS. home with him. This is an 
important fact which the reader should not lose sight of. 2. At 
the commencement of this year, a meeting of the Royal Society 
of Literature was held in London, Sir H. C. Rawlinson in the 
chair. The papyri were examined on this occasion. Several 
persons from the British Museum, skilled in paleography, were 
present, and Simonides himself attended to answer any questions 
which might be addressed to him. The result of this inquiry 
was as follows: ‘The judgment of nearly all who saw thém was 
‘ decidedly adverse to the genuineness of uny of the MSS. 
‘ exhibited’ (Report, p. 4). 3. Some facts brought out at the 
above meeting appear altogether inexplicable, on the supposi- 
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tion that the dates assigned to these papyri were correct. For 
example, it was observed that ‘the colour of the papyri, with 
‘one or two exceptions, was wholly different from that in- 

‘ variably found on genuine documents of the same professed age 

‘and character ; offering the strong probability that the papyri 
: “had been discoloured, before the present writing had been put 

upon them.’ Moreover, it was observed that ‘ papyri of different 
‘textures were joined together so as to make up one piece ; 

‘while it was asserted, by more than one observer, that papyri 
‘ differing i in date more than a thousand years were placed side 
‘by side.’ 

These facts are very significant, and will probably, in the 
minds of most of our readers, decide the question of the 
genuineness of the Mayer papyri. But we proceed to the 
consideration of the Sinaitic Codex, and the claims of M. 
Simonides to be its author. 

One of the first difficulties in the way of believing this state- 
ment is the long silence of Simonides on the subject. It is well 
known that Tischendorf, so long ago as 1844, brought a portion 
of the Sinaitic Codex from Mount Sinai to Europe, and pub- 
lished it under the title of Codex Friderico-Augustanus, in 
1846. How is it that Simonides put forth no claim to be 
the scribe until the year 1862? If he wrote it, as he alleges, 
he could not but have recognised his own handiwork. Professor 
Tischendorf states that Simonides was in Leipsic in 1856. Why 
did not Simonides then make known that he wrote the frag- 
ments, since the work is in the University Library there ? 
Again, it appears from the testimony of his friend and cham- 
pion Mr. Hodgkin, that Simonides saw and studied the Codex 
Friderico-Augustanus, at that gentleman’s house, in the spring 
of 1861. Supposing that to be his first acquaintance with the 
publication, still it is marvellous that he should not at once 
publish to the world the origin of the MS. Instead of this, 
he waited about a year and a half; for not a whisper was heard 
of this circumstance until the autumn of 1862. Undoubtedl 
this is most strange conduct, and requires, what it has never had, 
some explanation. 

But granting that some unknown cause prevented Simonides 
from proclaiming the fact of his having written this MS., there 
are yet graver difficulties in the way of believing such a 
statement. 

In his letter to the Guardian M. Simonides stated that it 
was in his power, though he had not seen the MS. for years, to 
point out two pages containing unquestionable proof that it was 
written by himself. It was at the time felt by most persons 
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that there was something tangible in this. Accordingly Mr. W. 
A. Wright, in his letter to the same journal, dated December Sth, | 
1862, made the following reply :— 


‘I challenge him to place in your hands a statement of those 
marks of recognition in a sealed envelope, which shall be opened in 
the presence of impartial and competent witnesses, and compared 
with the fac-simile reprint of the Codex Sinaiticus, which ‘Tis- 
chendorf has just completed [but had not then published]. Unless 
this is done at once, it will be valueless. If it is not done, but one 
conclusion can be drawn from it. If it is done, and the comparison 

yrove satisfactory, it will only show that Simonides has seen the 
{S. at Mount Sinai, as he professes to have dune.’ 


To this challenge no response, we believe, has ever been given. 
Why it should be declined, if Simonides really knew what he 
professes, it is impossible to conceive. 

The difficulty of writing so large a MS., and that in capital 
letters, in so short a period, has been felt as another serious 
objection to the statement of M. Simonides. Is it possible for 
an individual to have written the whole of the Old Testament 
and New Testament Scriptures, besides other writings of an 
Apocryphal character, altogether 1,205 pages, in eight months ? 
From a calculation which has been entered into it appears 
that it would be at the rate of 20,000 uncial letters in a day. 

What does Simonides reply to this objection ? 


‘You adduce to us,’ says he, ‘the shortness of the time as a 
forcible argument, saying that it is wholly impossible for any one to 
copy in a few months the whole pseudo-Sinaitic Codex. I admit 
that according to your judgment it may be so; but according to 
mine—I, who am called Dedalus by some of the journals—it 
is quite possible, and by no means laborious; for I could write five 
pages of this pseudo-Sinaitic Codex daily, and in the space of 
ten months I will give you 1,500 pages. I know that I wrote 
1,205 pages in eight months, and ceased from the work only 
because the skins failed. If you doubt this, ‘Lo, here is Rhodes, 
here is the leap,” according to the proverb. Deposit £10,000 
sterling in my name in the Bank of England, and I will write again 
this same work in your presence, and in the presence of your 
friends, in the same space of time. Then take the manuscript, and 
let me take the money ; but if I fail, which is impossible, I will give 
you such an ancient MS. as you choose from those which I possess.’ 

This appears to us altogether preposterous. Why not offer at 
once to write, as he says he could, five pages in a day? Why 
require £10,000 to be deposited beforehand in the bank, before 
he would afford any proof of his extraordinary caligraphic 
powers ? 

Again, it turns out that at the time this extraordinary work 
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was performed Simonides was a mere stripling, a boy of fifteen 
years of age. Here is the proof. In a life of Simonides, 
written by Charles Stewart, published in 1859, and circulated 
among his friends by Simonides himself, it is stated that be was 
born on November 11th, 1824, about the hour of sunrise. Now 
as the Codex is said to have been written by him previous to the 
death of his uncle Benedict, which occurred August 29th, 1840, 
Simonides must have been in his fifteenth year. So that here is 
a mere boy executing in a few months a work comprising 
upwards of 1,200 pages, and that in such a manner as, without 
the slightest intention of so doing, to deceive the most skilful 
critics. 

How does Simonides meet this difficulty? By denying the 
correctness of the date of his birth; although it is given 
with such particularity that no one can doubt it was fur- 
nished by himself, and although by circulating the work 
amongst his own friends he has virtually given his imprimatur 
to it. After long delay he wrote a letter to the editor of the 
Guardian, in which he says, his having presented to some of 
his friends copies of Mr. Stewart’s biography of himself was no 
proof of its correctness; and in proof he adds, he actually 
‘bought with his own money fifty copies of the trifles written 
‘against him by Lycourgos, inspired by Tischendorf, and other 
‘pamphlets written against him, and distributed them’ amongst 
his friends and his enemies. He then gives the particulars 
of his true age. That he was born four years earlier than Mr. 
Stewart states ; viz.,on Sunday, November 5th, 1820, the sixth 
hour before noon; as can be testified by his revered parents, 
by the priest who baptized him, and by his certificate counter- 
signed by the senators of the Island of Syene. He was con- 
sequently in his twentieth year when he wrote the Codex 
Sinaiticus. 

He then proceeds to notice another misunderstanding. He 
had not then to begin to practise the principles of caligraphy, as 
his first letter would seem to aver. 


‘TI began,’ says he, ‘immediately after the resignation of Diony- 
sius, to study the principles of caligraphy as much as was needed. 
I do not mean that I began then to learn caligraphy (as Mr. 
T. Silke, my translator, has incorrectly interpreted my words), 
but that I learned the art of preparing suitable materials for 
writing, the proper ink, the making of bone pens, the polishing 
of the skins, the cleaning by chemicals a few leaves soiled by time, 
the careful and proper division of the columns, the adoption of 
the style of writing, and such other things as are proper to 
archeology.’ 
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The reader can judge for himself how far these explanations 
are satisfactory. 

Next comes upon the scene that extraordinary individual, 
Callinikos, the monk. The ‘Literary Churchman,’ a periodical 
which has all along displayed much interest in the subject, 
published the original Greek, and also a translation, of a letter 
addressed to the editor by a person signing himself Callinikos 
Hieromonachos, dated Alexandria, and bearing the proper post- 
mark. The letter, in the opinion of most persons, rendered 
the story still more incredible; but the reader will probably 
like to judge for himself. Here is the translation :— 


‘Mr. Editor,—I have read what the wise Greek Simonides has 
published respecting the pseudo-Sinaitic Codex, by means of your 
excellent weekly publication; and I do myself declare to all men by 
this letter, that the Codex of the Old and New Testaments, together 
with the Epistle of Barnabas and the Shepherd of Hermas, which 
was abstracted by Dr. Tischendorf from the Greek Monastery 
of Mount Sinai, is a work of the hands of the unwearied Simonides 
himself; inasmuch as I saw him, in 18438, in the month of 
February, writing it in Athos. And I further know for certain, 
that it was delivered by him to the venerable patriarch Constantius, 
who sent it to the Monastery of Sinai in order that it might 
be compared with some other MSS. there of the Holy Scriptures, 
and might be subsequently transcribed by the same Simonides, and 
might be dedicated to the Emperor of Russia, the venerable 
Nicholas, not on behalf of the Monastery of the All-merciful 
(ayreAenuwv) in Athos, as originally intended, but on behalf 
of the holy patriarch Constantius. Whereupon the holy monk 
Callistratus, having compared it with other Codices of the 
same monastery, at the bidding of the patriarch Constantius, and 
having corrected it in part, left it in the library, awaiting the 
return of Simonides. The latter, however, not coming in time, 
neglected the matter altogether, until Dr. Tischendorf, coming to 
the Greek Monastery of Sinai, in the year 1844, in the month 
of May, if my memory does not deceive me, and remaining there 
several days, and getting into his hands, by permission of the 
librarian, the Codex we are speaking of, and perusing and re- 

erusing it frequently, abstracted secretly a small portion of it, but 
Tott the largest portion in the place where it was, and departed 
undisturbed. And last of all, coming again to the same monastery, 
he obtained also the remaining portion of it through the Russian 
Consul, in exchange for hyperbolical promises, never, in my 
judgment, likely to be fulfilled. 

‘ All these things I know, having been on the spot, and I declare 
them now openly, for the sake of truth. And I further declare, that 
the Codex that Dr. Tischendorf obtained is the identical Codex 
which Simonides wrote about twenty-two years ago, and none other; 
inasiauch as I saw it in the hands of Tischendorf, and recognised 
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the work, and I first informed Simonides, who was previously in 
ignorance thereof, of the abstraction of his Codex from the library 
of the Monastery of Mount Sinai. And originally also I saw this 
half line written in it: Smwdov to odor epyov; but two days 
after, the leaf containing this artistically written line had disap- 
peared, by whose doing I do not know. And I know yet further, 
that the Codex also was cleaned with lemon juice, professedly for 
the purpose of cleaning its parchments, but in reality in order 
to weaken the freshness of the letters, as was actually the case. 

‘And these things, Mr. Editor, I have judged it my duty to com- 
municate to you before my death; for I am an old man, and await 
death daily. And you, on your part, will greatly serve the cause of 
truth and charity if you will make public the exact purport of 
this letter, &c. ‘Your sincere servant, 


‘CALLINIKOS HIEROMONACHOS. 
‘ Alexandria, October 5th, 1862.’ 


The publication of this letter produced considerable sensation 
in the world of letters. Not a few individuals avowed their 
belief in the truth of Simonides’ statement. It was followed by 
a short letter to the editor of the ‘ Literary Churchman,’ by 
Simonides, which greatly damaged his cause. He begins by 
stating that he understood there was a letter from Callinikos on 
the way to that gentleman, and goes on to say that the said 
Callinikos is ‘a perfectly upright and honourable man, well 
‘known for truth and probity ; so that his simplest word may be 
‘relied on.’ Here we find Simonides testifying to the character 
of Callinikos, and that worthy, on the other hand, bearing wit- 
ness to the veracity of Simonides ; forgetting that the laws of 
evidence will no more admit of arguing in a circle than those 
of reasoning. 

The letter of Callinikos led to the appearance of Mr. Wright 
again. He justly remarks,— 


‘The letter of Callinikos has the unfortunate merit of proving too 
much. . . . He not only saw Simonides writing the MS., he 
not only was perfectly informed of its delivery to the venerable 
patriarch Constantius, but—most remarkable coincidence !—he was 
on the spot when Professor Tischendorf visited Mount Sinai in 1844, 
and abstracted some of the MS. . . . Callinikos was again on 
the spot when Tischendorf carried off the remainder of the MS. 
He appears to have possessed the admirable quality of being exactly 
where he was wanted.’ 


He then plainly hints that the holy monk Callinikos is no other 
than Simonides himself. From a calculation into which he 
enters it appears that a letter might have left London for 
Alexandria, via Marseilles, on Oct. 10th, and reached it on the 
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20th or 21st. A return letter from Alexandria written on the 
27th might be sent either on the 28th, or on Nov. 4th, in good 
time to reach London about the time when that of Callinikos 
arrived there. Thus it is more than possible—all things con- 
sidered—that the letter of Callinikos, though posted at Alex- 
andria, was written in England ! 

Mr. Wright’s bold avowal of his opinion on the matter pro- 
voked, as was only natural, the anger and indignation of the par- 
tisans of Simonides. One gentleman in particular, Mr. Hodgkin, 
manfully entered the lists, and endeavoured to repel the accusa- 
tions and insinuations of Mr. Wright. In the Guardian of 
Jan. 14th, 1863, appeared a letter from Mr. Hodgkin containing 
copies of four letters from Callinikos which Simonides had 
forwarded to him for publication. Of these four letters it 
appeared that two were severally dated Nov. 17th and 18th, 
7.e., subsequently to the epistle about which so much has 
been said. These could therefore be of no weight whatever 
in the controversy. A third, dated Nov. 21st, 1861, was said to 
have been forwarded in an envelope which was not forth- 
coming! The fourth was a mere extract, but one of great 
importance if genuine, bearing date, Smyrna, Aug. 5th, 1858. 
This epistle speaks about ‘the deacon Hilarion, and thy friends 
‘ Nicander and Niphon, who lent thee the Books of Esdras at 
‘the time when thou wast preparing in Athos, at the exhorta- 
‘tion of my uncle, the present (of the Holy Scriptures) to the 
‘glorious Emperor Nicholas.’ Still more to the purpose, the 
holy monk certifies that he saw the MS. at the monastery in 
1845, and ‘handled it with his own hands, and found it very 
‘ defective,’ and on inquiring the cause of this change, was told 
by Gabriel, the keeper of the treasures, that ‘ his predecessor had 
‘ given the MS. to a German who visited the monastery in 1844, 
‘in the month of May, and who, having had the MS. in his hands 
‘several days, secretly removed a part of it, and went away 
‘during the time that the librarian lay ill, afflicted with a 
‘ typhoid fever.’ 

This letter, to all but the most incredulous, appeared decisive 
of the question. The Sinaitic Codex wis not ancient, but modern. 
It was written by the hand of Simonides, ‘the golden caligraphie 
‘pen,’ the ‘embodied genius,’ ‘extraordinary phenomenon,’ and 
‘hand of Dedalus’! But as Mr. Hodgkin in his letter to the 
Guardian offered the letters for the inspection of any gentle- 
man who might be desirous of inspecting them, the offer was 
accepted, and the result we now proceed to relate. 

The three first-mentioned letters were at once produced ; but 
Mr. Hodgkin, strange to say, at first refused to show the fourth 
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letter, bearing date Aug. 17th, 1858. At length this also was 
produced, and, as was guessed beforehand by a few keen-sighted 
critics, turned out to be a mere fragment written on the fly- 
leaf of some genuine epistle. Yet more, if we believe Mr. 
Wright, the letter had been written after the paper was folded, 
for ‘in the creases there were splashes made by the pen catching 
‘in them’! Comment upon these facts is quite superfluous. 

Determined to follow up the matter, Mr. Wright shortly after- 
wards took the trouble to make inquiries respecting this said 
Callinikos Hieromonachos. He wrote to the British chaplain at 
Alexandria, and requested him to ascertain the character and 
position of this worthy. The chaplain applied to a Greek 
gentleman holding a high position in that city, and through his 
assistance the following information was obtained from a priest 
belonging to the cathedral of Alexandria. There is no one 
answering to the Callinikos Hieromonachos who was said to have 
written to Simonides, living at Alexandria. But there was an 
individual of that name at Sinai. Application was therefore 
at once made to him. The inquiry was met by a negative. He 
knew no one of that name; and all the leading persons at 
Mount Sinai, including one who was librarian from 1841 to 1858, 
were ready to vouch for the fact that Simonides had never visited 
the monastery at all! 

One circumstance we have not yet referred to deserves notice. 
On the occasion of the meeting of the Archeological Association 
in October, 1862, the fac-simile edition of the Codex-Fredericus 
was laid before Dr. Simonides, and the question plainly put to 
him, ‘ Did you write with your hands the MS. from which these 
‘fac-similes were taken?’ The answer was at once, ‘I did.’ 
He was then asked, ‘Were the various subscriptions appended 
‘to the books your writing?’ ‘They were” ‘And whatever 
‘was stated therein was true?’ ‘ Most certainly.’ The subscrip- 
tion on the thirteenth leaf was then shown him, which reads as 
follows: ‘Compared with a very old copy, corrected by the 
‘hand of the holy martyr Pamphilius,’ &e., meaning the friend 
of Eusebius, who suffered A.D. 308. He was then asked, ‘Had 
‘you then at Mount Athos a copy of the Scriptures corrected 
‘by the hand of Pamphilius himself? Here the interpreter 
for the first time was unable to make the Greek understand the 
import of the question; and, strange to say, no answer wes 
obtained to this simple interrogation until the next day. The 
reply when at length given was, that it was not Pamphilius’ 
own copy, but a copy of that, which was still preserved in the 
Monastery of Mount Athos! 

In addition to the proofs already adduced in favour of the 
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genuineness of the Codex Sinaiticus, there are two or three 
collateral arguments which we are desirous of noticing. The 
first of these is the peculiar character of the readings with 
which the Codex abounds. The text of the Sinaitic MS. in 
the New Testament part is certainly one sui generis. Instead 
of being copied from the Moscow edition of the Greek Testament, 
as Simonides at first stated, there is no known source to which it 
can be assigned. The Vatican MS. contains perhaps the nearest 
text to it; but it has very many readings altogether diverse from 
that ancient Codex, and many other readings peculiar to other 
ancient MSS. and authorities. How are these things explained ¢ 
If the Sinaitic Codex be the veritable work of Dr. Simonides, 
whence did he derive the text? Can any one believe that he 
was at the pains to collect the peculiar readings of these ancient 
MSS., Codex B, Codex D, &e.? Still more unaccountable, there 
are several readings only found in the Latin version of the 
New Testament, or in some ancient Father. How did these 
come there? Who can suppose that Simonides, or his uncle 
Benedict, searched into these sources in order to adopt these 
peculiarities? How much more probable the conclusion at 
which we have already arrived, that the Codex Sinaiticus is an 
ancient MS., and its readings therefore derived from some source 
now no longer extant. 

Then, too, there is the fact of the various handwritings, both 
in the text itself and in the corrections. Without an actual 
inspection of the MS. it is impossible to pronounce an opinion 
how far Professor Tischendorf is correct in assigning the work to 
so many different scribes. We have examined the fac-simile 
plates in the folio edition of the Codex with this view, but found 
it impossible to come to any conclusion on the subject. Even 
on the supposition, however, that the editor has been over- 
minute in his discrimination, the text can hardly be the work of 
one man. But when we take into consideration the corrections 
of the text, the difficulties in the way of that supposition are 
immensely increased. Can any one believe that a MS. of this 
size, containing the Old and New Testament Scriptures, and 
written in the uncial letter, in a few months, would exhibit 
innumerable corrections by the same hand? The thing is 
altogether too monstrous to be received. 

Lastly, the itacisms with which the MS. abounds, from one 
end to the other, strongly confirm us in the conviction that it 
is a bond fide relic of autiquity. Is it possible that a modern 
writer, except he intended to deceive others—and this is all 
along denied by Simonides—would take the trouble to re- 
produce these errors of the ancient scribes ? 
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We shall conclude this paper by placing before the reader 
some of the more important readings of this remarkable Codex. 
The list will comprise the Gospels and Acts; and we shall take 
occasion throughout to mention where the MS. agrees with the 
Vatican. This, indeed, is one of the most striking characteristics 
of the Sinaitic Codex. 


Matt. 1. 25. Ewe ov erexer viov, with the Vatican and-others. That 
is, ‘Until she had brought forth @ son,’ instead of ‘her first-born son.’ 

Matt. v. 25. odov ro owpa oov ee yeevvay Sn, with the Vati- 
can, Vulgate, Curetonian Syriac, and Egyptian. That is, ‘Should go 
away into hell,’ instead of ‘ be cast into hell.’ 

Matt. vi. 4. Kat orav ovk we nearly 
agreeing with the Vatican. 

Matt. vi. 13. The Lord’s prayer ends with the clause :—‘ and deliver 
us from evil,’ as the Vatican MS. does. 

Matt. vi. 33. Ce tpwrov car 
avrov, with the Vatican. That is, ‘ But seek ye first his kingdom and 
righteousness.’ 

Matt. xi. 19. cae edtxewSn copia ao epywv, with the Vatican, 
That is, ‘ Wisdom is justified of her works,’ instead of ‘ children.’ 

Matt. xvi. 11. ore ov aprwy ecxov mposexete Ce THE 
Counce, x.7.d., with the Vatican. That is, ‘That I spoke not concerning 
bread to you? but beware of the leaven,’ &e. 

Matt. xix. 6. The reading is: —Te pe epwrac mepe rov ayaSov; ec 
o ayadoc, et be Seduce, 

Matt. xx. 7. The clause ‘and whatsoever is right that shall ye receive’ 
is omitted, as in the Vatican and others. 

Matt. xx. 16. The clause ‘for many are called, but few chosen,’ is 
omitted, as in the Vatican and others. It is important to add, that the 
very ancient fragment N contains it. 

Matt. xx. 22. The clause ‘and to be baptized with the baptism that 
Iam baptized with?’ is omitted, as in the Vatican. The same clause 
is omitted also in the next verse. 

Matt. xxvi. 60. Kate ovy evpor, Pevdopuprvpwr, 
‘And found none out of many false witnesses that came.’ 

Mark iii. 29. adda evoxoc earat awytiov apaprnyaroc. ‘ But is in 
danger of eternal sin,’ instead of ‘eternal damnation.’ This strange 
reading occurs also in the Vatican and elsewhere. 

Mark vii. 21. The sins enumerated in this and the following verses 
are written so as each to occupy a line, thus :— 

Topviae 
gpovue 
potxeat 


movnpiae 
dodog 
acedyia 
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tovnpoc 
agposuyn 

The works of the flesh enumerated in Gal. v. 19-21 are written 
similarly ; but the words porxeca and govo: are omitted, as in the 
Vatican. 

Mark ix. 23. e wavra duvara tw morevovrt. The Vatican has 
a similar reading. 

Mark ix. 41. o¢ yap eay rorion rornpiov vourog FY OvopaTe pov 
ort eorat, AEyw, k.r.\. The reading of the Vatican is also 
very singular. 

Mark xi. 8, 9. addoe be oriatac ek aypwr, Kat OL Tpoa- 
yovrec Kat ot axkodovSourreg expagay wourva, «.7.A. That is, the 8th and 
9th verses read thus :—‘ And many spread their garments in the way ; 
and others straw, cutting it out of the fields, and they that went before, 
and they that followed, cried Hosanna,’ &c. This is an ancient reading, 
being also found in the Vatican. 

Mark xi. 26. This verse is omitted, as it is also in the Vatican MS, 

Mark xvi. 9. This verse and all the remainder of the chapter is 
omitted 

Luke iii. 25. The names of the ancestors of our Lord are written so 
as each to occupy a line, thus :— 

Tou 
rov 


tov Aevet, 


so that nearly two columns of the MS. are occupied with 15 verses. 

Luke vi. 9. exepwrw vpag ec eLeoriv Tw The Vatican 
contains the same reading. 

Luke vi. 10. The words ‘ whole as the other’ are omitted, as in the 
Vatican. 

Luke vi. 45. The word ‘treasure,’ after evil, is omitted, as in the 
Vatican. 

Luke vi. 48. éa ro Kadwe orcodopnoSat avrnv. That is, ‘ because it 
was well built,’ instead of ‘for it was founded on a rock.’ The Sinaitic 
and Vatican Codices agree again here. 

Luke viii. 4. The words ‘he put them all out, and’ are omitted, as 
in the Vatican MS. y 

Luke ix. 55. The clause ‘and said, Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of, is omitted. The Vatican does the same. 

Luke ix. 56. The clause ‘For the Son of man is not come to destroy 

’ men’s lives, but to save them,’ is wanting, as in the Vatican. 

Luke xi. 2. The Sinaitic Codex omits the words ‘ Our’ and ‘ who art 
in heaven,’ as does the Vatican ; but contains ‘ thy will be done, as in 
heaven, so also on earth,’ contrary to the Vatican. The clause ‘but 

deliver us from evil’ is wanting in both authorities. 
Luke xii. 29. The reading of the Codex here is very singular :—«at 
Te PUYNTE Te PCE TW OWpATE KaL PUY 
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Luke xviii. 5. The MS. reads here: —éa ye ro wapevoydey poe 
THY Xnpay TauTny. 

Luke xxiii. 17. This verse is found in the Codex Sinaiticus, though 
wanting in the Vatican. 

John vii. 53. This verse is omitted in the Sinaitic MS. 

John viii. 1-11. The first eleven verses of this chapter, containing 
the narrative of the adulterous woman, are omitted, as is the case in 
many other MSS. 

Acts ii. 30. The words translated ‘according to the flesh, He would 
raise up Christ’ are omitted, as in the Vatican. 

Acts iii. 6. The words rendered ‘rise and’ are omitted, as in the 
Vatican. 

Acts viii. 10. A singular reading occurs here:—)¢eyovrec ovrog eorev 
n dvvapuc Tov Oeov n Kadovpevn peyaryn. That is, ‘Saying this (man) 
is the power of God which is called great.’ It is remarkable, that the 
Vatican MS. has this same improbable reading. 

Acts viii. 37. The Sinaitic MS. agrees with almost all other MSS. in 
omitting the verse :—‘ And Philip said, if thou believest with all thine 
heart, thou mayest; and he answered and said, I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God.’ 

Acts ix. 5. The Codex omits the clause ‘it is hard for thee to kick 
against the pricks,’ and also the former part of the next verse ; so that 
the 5th and 6th verses read thus:—‘And he said, Who art thou, Lord? 
And the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou persecutest ; arise and ¢o 
into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.’ Again the 
Vatican confirms this apparently defective reading. 

Acts x. 6. Another omission occurs here: the clause ‘he shall tell 
thee what thou oughtest to do’ is wanting, as in the Vatican. 

Acts x. 21. The words ‘which was sent unto him from Cornelius’ 
are also wanting, as in the Vatican. 

Acts xvi. 7. A singular and we cannot but think erroneous reading 
occurs in this place :—‘ The spirit of Jesus suffered them not.’ This 
also is the reading of the Vatican MS. 

Acts xviii. 21. The Sinaitic Codex omits the clause ‘I must by all 
means keep this feast that cometh in Jerusalem.’ Here again the Va- 
tican agrees. 

Acts xx. 24. A remarkable reading occurs here:—aXN ovievoc Noyou 
Totoupae THY WC TEeAwow TOY Cpopoy Kat, K.T 
The words pera yapac, ‘ with joy,’ are also omitted. The whole of this 
strange reading is found word for word in the Vatican MS. 

Acts xx. 28. Contrary to most other ancient MSS., the Sinaitic Codex 


here confirms the Textus Receptus, reading ‘to feed the Church of 


God, which he hath purchased with his own blood.’ The Vatican again 
agrees. 

Acts xxiii. 9. The reading here is evidently defective. After ‘ But 
if a spirit or an angel hath spoken to him,’ the words ‘let us not fight 
against God’ are wanting. The Vatican reading of this verse is the 
same. 
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Acts xxiv. 6. The Sinaitic Codex omits ‘And would have judged 
according to our law.’ 

Acts xxiv. 7. This verse is entirely wanting, as in the Vatican MS. 

Acts xxiv. 8. The words ‘commanding his accusers to come unto 
thee’ are omitted. 


Such are some of the more striking readings of the Sinaitic 
MS. occurring in the Gospels and Acts. We cannot at present 
proceed with the remaining books of the New Testament. We 
have mentioned most of the important places in which the 
Codex differs from the received text—especially those passages 
which are of dogmatic importance—omitting all, except one or 
two, noticed in a previous volume of our Journal. Nor have we 
omitted to notice the faults which disfigure this ancient copy 
of the Greek Scriptures, and which seriously detract from its 
value. 

Undoubtedly the omissions of the Sinaitic Codex constitute a 
striking feature of the MSS. ; one, however, in which it agrees 
to a remarkable extent with the Vatican MS. These omissions 
are of course proofs of carelessness on the part of the scribe ; but 
all who know the peculiar mode in which ancient MSS. were 
written will make great allowance for such blunders. For as 
the words ran one into another, without any spaces between 
them, mistakes would constantly occur. The scribe would be in 
constant danger of looking at the wrong word or line, and thus 
omissions would be the necessary result. A still more striking 
feature of the Codex is the extent to which it agrees with the 
Vatican MS. in its readings, and with certain other ancient 
Codices which contain substantially the same text. The Sinaitic 
Codex, therefore, although exhibiting many readings of the 
Textus Receptus, must undoubtedly be assigned to that class of 
MSS. represented by the uncials B D L, and the few cursives 
which agree with them—a class which stands altogether opposed 
to the ancient uncial MS. A, the fragments N and I’, and the 
later Uncials E F G, as well as the multitudinous list of cursives. 


Art. IV.—Zhe Polish Captivity: an Account of the Present Position 
of the Poles. By Suruertanp Epwarps. Two Volumes. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 1863. 


WE believe it is doing our readers no injustice to suppose 
that, notwithstanding all the interest they have taken in the 
Polish insurrection, the telegrams describing its progress and 
events have given occasion to but vague ideas and very general 
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impressions. ‘Ow donc est la Pologne?’ asked Madame Du- 
barry; and What sort of person is a Pole? and What sort of life 
is lived in Poland? are questions which might very properly be 
asked by numbers of our countrymen. For, as a rule, there is 
really very little known in England about either Poland or its 

ople. In many things besides its geography and topography 
it is to the popular mind a sort of terra incognita. Mr. Bright, 
as. we have already informed our readers, knows nothing of any 
Poland beyond Leicester Square. Mr. Cobden boasts of almost 
equal ignorance, and has taken pains to confess it in a pamphlet 
by ‘A Manchester Manufacturer.’ To some persons the idea of 
a Pole is inextricably mixed up with that of a Jew who has no 
apparent means of livelihood, and who is in a chronically 
interesting state of mind with regard to Christianity and the 
Messiah. To other persons a Pole appears to be the synonym 
of a foreign nobleman who gesticulates in his talk, has lost his 
estates by confiscation, and whose brother or cousin or bosom 
friend is a political prisoner in Siberia. To a somewhat larger 
class of persons, and a much better informed one, Poland appears 
to be the factious remnant of a once powerful nation which 
faction destroyed, and which, while it has any existence at all, 
neither good government can wean nor barbarous government 
drive from its recalcitrant habits and hereditary sedition. We 
are all alike, however, in sympathizing with the Poles. They 
appear to us to have been ill-used and in the highest degree 
unfortunate, and we are ready with soft words and hard cash 
accordingly. 

It is not perhaps one of the least of Poland’s misfortunes that 
this sentiment of pity is the sentiment which it most frequently 
excites in the Western European mind. It is true that our pity 
is in this instance nearly related to a sense of outraged justice, 
but it does not occur to us that we are ourselves very frequently 
unjust through the very urgency of our compassion. We fail to 
understand that the Poles are worthy of much more than our 
pity, and that, not only for a brief and gallant heroism, but for 
deep and earnest qualities and thoroughly worthy and noble 
performance, they have a substantial claim on our admiration 
and respect. 

It has repeatedly occurred to us that some brief glance at the 
several forms which the captivity of the Poles has assumed 
would be useful and welcome to our readers, and availing 
ourselves of our best sources of information, and gathering 
together materials which, in Mr. Edwards’s pages, are widely and 
immethodically scattered, we shall endeavour to present one. 

Prussia, whose share in the tri-partite division of Poland is 
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the least extensive, appears to govern her alien subjects quite as 
stupidly though rather less harshly than either Austria or Russia, 
She is bent on converting her Poles into Prussians, but finds 
herself baffled. The Saxon and Slavonic elements have refused 
to combine, and the most that has been accomplished is their 
juxtaposition. But there is much in a name, and Prussia being 
well aware of that has administered baptisms somewhat freely, 
hoping that by her false labels and false entries the Western 
nations may mistake the children she has stolen for a merely 
wayward progeny of her own. You remark their obvious 
differences in appearance, in manner, and speech, but are 
assured that these are owing simply to accident and circum- 
stance, that her children are all Prussian, and that those of them 
in Posen who seem so different are Prussian just as the others, 
only they speak the Polish tongue and are naughty and un- 
social. 

When Prussia first took possession of Posen she was disposed 
to treat it with lenience, and promised to respect the institutions 
which were regarded as the best security for the continuance of 
its distinctive nationality. Only a few days after the treaty of 
1815 had been signed, Frederick William III. addressed to his 
new subjects a proclamation in which he endeavoured not only 
to disarm their resentment but to conciliate their good will, 
promising, ‘on the word of a king,’ that their religion should be 
respected and their personal rights and property be regulated by 
laws of their own making. ‘ Your language,’ declared the well- 
meaning plunderer, ‘shall be used on all public occasions, side 
‘by side with the German. You shall fill all the Government 
‘ appointments in the Grand Duchy of Posen. My viceroy, born 
‘in your country, shall reside among you.’ What a comment 
on this text has been furnished by the disclosures of the past 
few weeks and by the general history of the Prussian domina- 
tion! ‘My viceroy’ is a Prussian general at the beck and 
bidding of another Prussian general, and the Grand Duchy of 
Posen may at any moment be deprived of all law but martial 
law, without the advice or control or debate or delay of any 
constitutional authority whatever. hat, when stripped of 
glosses and rhetoric, is the real meaning of the promise that the 
personal rights and property of the Poles should be regulated by 
laws of their own making. How the royal pledges have been 
kept in respect of the use of the Polish tongue may be gathered 
from Mr. Sutherland Edwards. 


‘ At the railway-station no language but German is heard, You 
see German inscriptions over all the public offices, you are driven 
by a German to a half-German half-Polish hotel, a polyglot waiter 
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brings you the bill of a German theatre, and when you ask if the 
Polish theatre is open he stares and tells you that in Posen no such 
thing is known. If you were a Pole and had a son whom you 
wished to send to a Polish school, you could not at the present 
moment do so, even if you did not object to his learning everything 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth classes in German, which is the in- 
variable rule at all Polish schools in Posen.’ 


A like injustice prevails in the distribution of Government 
appointments. We are assured that, save in the tribunals 
(where, if there were not a few Poles, the business of the pro- 
vince could not be carried on), ‘there is not one Pole in the 
‘Government service of Posen.’ Even the village mayors are 
selected from the numerous German immigrants, and the 
district counsellors (Landrathe), who in other parts of Prussian 
territory are elected by their fellow-townsmen, are, in Posen, 
Germans nominated by the Prussian Government. 


‘In the Prefecture there are two interpreters, but not one official 
who understands Polish. In every department under Government 
control—and what is not under Government control in Prussia ?— 
the same system exists. No Poles need apply. The clerks, con- 
ductors, even stokers on the railway, are Germans. In all this 
there is a double injustice. If Polish and German were spoken 
indifferently throughout the province it would still be unfair that 
none of the places at the disposal of the Government should be 
given to Poles; but the crying shame is that by appointing Ger- 
mans to every office the Government imposes its language on the 
whole population, causing inconvenience to many, positive injury 
to a few, and natural legitimate offence to all.’ 


But how do the Poles of the Grand Duchy regard this state 
of things? Powerless to prevent their wrongs, they can at least 
say what they think of them. They publish a newspaper, the 
Djennik Poznanski, which attacks the Prussian Government 
and the Prussian rule generally, with frequent and vigorous 
criticism, and which is frequently seized accordingly. It is only 
just, however, both to the Government and the newspaper, to 
add that it is seldom condemned. The decision of the judges 
has repeatedly been adverse to the zeal of the underling pro- 
secutors. 

The German theatre is attended only by Germans and other 
foreigners, while the Poles absent themselves partly from mo- 
tives of patriotism and partly from sentiments of hatred and 
disgust. Their higher classes refuse to mix in any way they 
can avoid, with Prussians socially their equals and intellectually 
probably their superiors. And with regard to the numerous 
elements of a more Western civilization, which Prussia boasts of 
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having introduced into Posen, there is as little agreement as 
with regard to other things. A Polish gentleman said one day 
to Mr, Edwards— 


‘The Germans declare they have civilized us. Perhaps they 
mean that they have broken our spirit; but I am not at all sure of 
that ; as for civilization, I cannot understand how the Prussians of 
the eighteenth century could civilize any one. Even now they are 
only civilized, in a political sense, in so far as they have adopted 
some of the principles of our Constitution of 1791, which they joined 
the Russians in subverting, and the promulgation of which was 
made the pretext for destroying the existence of our country. As 
far as I am concerned, I can boast that they have not civilized me. 
I may be a Polish barbarian, but I certainly owe nothing to German 
civilization. No German ever sets foot in my house, and neither I, 
nor my father, nor my grandfather, ever had a German master, or a 
German steward, or a German servant, or ever had anything to do 
with the Germans, except in the way of fighting them, and suffering 
from their persecution.’ 


Meanwhile, and in spite of the influx of Prussian immigrants, 
the peasants of Posen are all Polish; the clergy and the landed 
roprietors are nearly all Polish; its members in the Upper 
ouse of the Prussian Assembly are all Polish, while in the 
Lower House they-are Polish in the proportion of about four to 
three. So that it is clear the Polish element in Prussian Poland 
is still vital. It tills the soil, performs almost all the manual 
labour, it owns most of the fields, it supplies the greater part of 
the thinking and public teaching of the province, and very per- 
sistently indeed refuses to be in any way modified, converted, or 
absorbed. There has been no fusion of the two races, notwith- 
standing all the use of artificial stimulants to that end. The 
Slavonic element insists on its own isolation and free action, 
and has proved, during half a century of trial, that it has a self- 
sustaining power which is probably inexhaustible, and, by any 
methods to which a civilized government can resort, is indes- 
tructible as well. In Posen, at least, there is no miserable and 
quarrelsome sham-Polish aristocracy, but what aristocratic element 
there is, is of undoubtedly Polish origin, and of thoroughly Polish 
sympathies and antipathies. The peasant element is no less 
national than the aristocratic, though less patriotic and less 
demonstrative. It has been found less obdurate—and who can 
wonder that it should have been less obdurate (—to the arts of 
Prussian corruption. It is on the whole, however, sufficiently 
obvious that Prussia holds Posen by an uncertain and precarious 
tenure. She has nothing but her own right hand to trust to, 
and, unless she yields to the remonstrances of her conscience, 
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that hand may one of these days be grappled with a strength 
not unequal to its own. 

In Austrian Poland the presence of foreign domination is yet 
more obvious than in Prussian, and makes itself felt with less 
hesitation and reserve. If Prussia is faithless to her treaties, and 
is chargeable with a detailed and paltry arbitrariness in her 
administration of Posen, she is so in some part because of a 
natural fear that a policy of justice and magnanimity might be 
followed by the loss of the province. She says in effect : ‘We 
‘will govern Posen by fair and easy means if she will only 
‘become Prussian, and by unfair and harsh means if she refuses : 
‘ security first, equity second, or perhaps not nearer than third.’ 
Austria is more candid. She is conscious of strength, and dis- 
covers no sufficient reason why she should not add the part of a 
bully to the part of a robber. While the Poles accordingly com- 
pare Prussia to a fox, ‘a fox with a large, liberal tail, which she 
‘loves to exhibit to the eyes of Europe, but a cunning, fraudu- 
‘lent, destructive fox, nevertheless, they say frankly and 
plainly of their other German oppressor, ‘ Austria is a hyena, 
And Austria is not ill named. For if she has not unfrequently 
shown herself to her Polish subjects as cruel and remorseless as 
a wolf, she has always, till within the last few months, shown a 
subservience to Russia, and a readiness to cater for the Czars, 
which forbid her being called by the name of any more in- 
dependent beast of prey. By her late-born adhesion to the 
policy of England and France, we trust no man will be deceived. 
She will be faithful to her own traditions, and will be faithful 
to the policy of the West only when that policy shows an 
accidental coincidence with the precedents she has invariably 
followed. No Englishman at any rate can have any excuse for 
being deceived. What Austria has been, that she will continue 
to be till the Hapsburg dynasty is subverted—a living com- 
ment on the text: ‘Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of 
‘ trouble is like a broken tooth, and a foot out of joint.’ 

In Cracow, her Polish centre, she has behaved with a candour 
of barbarity and violence that extend consistently to the remotest 

rts of her dishonestly-gained possessions. Having once got 
hold of Cracow, she immediately proceeded to fortify it against 
its ancient and legitimate possessors, and spent some four 
millions of florins in so doing. But insult was not enough: she 
must needs add brutality. Thus :-— 


‘Outside Cracow are three funereal mounds, such as were raised 
by the ancient Slavonians in memory of heroes and demi-gods. 
One of these commemorates Cracus, the reputed founder of Cracow, 
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a personage whom I should be disposed to class with Prussus, the 
founder of Prussia; Russ, the founder of Russia; Tchekh, the 
founder of the empire of the Bohemians, or Tchekhs ; and others of 
the same fabulous tribe. The second, Wenda, a princess much 
revered in Poland, because she drowned herself to avoid marrying 
a German; and the third, Kosciuzsko. In 1820, on the anniversa 

of Kosciuzsko’s death, General Pazkowski laid the foundation of the 
Kosciuzsko monument, with a barrowful of earth and bones brought 
from the battle-field of Raclawice. He next deposited in a marble 
coffin the bust of the Polish chief, with his biography, and placed by 
its side an urn containing some of the earth from the field of 
Maciéiovicé where Kosciuzsko “ fell.”” Then the spectators, who had 
assembled in tens of thousands, all contributed to raise the mound, 
which is about 120 feet high, and half a-quarter of a mile round the 
base. This was just what the Austrians wanted. ‘‘ Kosciuzsko’s 
tomb” had been erected on the highest ground that the Poles 
might see it from afar, and that from its summit the ancient palaces, 
churches, and monasteries of Cracow, to every one of which some 
national legend is attached, might be seen. What better site could 
there be for a military position? Accordingly the Austrians pro- 
ceeded to wall it in and fortify it, and the tumulus of the Polish 


patriot is now one of the chief strongholds of the army which 
occupies Cracow.’ 


But Austrian ingenuity was not exhausted by her outrage on 
the memory of the man who, having first fought side by side 
with Washington, fought afterwards so heroically and unselfishly 
for his country; and when the fortifications by which she 
intended to hold and still holds Cracow had been built, what so 
befitting as that Cracow should pay for them? Happy thought! 
and the impost was levied forthwith. Before the Austrian 
occupation the Cracovians were one of the busiest and most 
prosperous commercial peoples in Europe, and their city was 
one of the cheapest to live in. Now, their trade has been in 
great part destroyed, while their average taxation ‘has been 
‘increased, at the smallest computation, six-fold.’ Mr. Edwards 
mentions the case of one gentleman who pays for house-tax 
sixteen times as much as he paid for the same house in 1846. 
The ‘shopkeepers are usually taxed to an amount equal to their 
‘rent,’ and say plainly that but for the venality of the imperial 
collectors, they would be unable to carry on business at all. 
Evidently, then, the Austrian tyranny in Poland is not merely 
political ; it comes straight home to every interest that affects 
social life, and is petty, inquisitive, and domestic, not less than 
it is political. The Pole of Cracow may not even build a house 
unless he first signs an agreement with the Government, binding 
himself to pull his house down again, and at his own expense, 
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in the event of the ground being required ‘for military 
‘ purposes.’ 

Church property and municipal property have been confiscated 
with as little regard to decency and law as private property. 
The Government has converted three of the most ancient and 
interesting of the Cracow churches into depdéts for tobacco. The 
castle, once the residence of Polish kings, has been turned into 
a barrack, with every added circumstance of degradation. 

‘The Polish crowns, with all the State jewellery that could be 
laid hands upon, were of course stolen long ago. ‘The State rooms 
are now filled with soldiers; their trousers and stockings hang out 
of the palace windows; and the courtyards swarm with troops to 
such an extent, that a pestilential odour pervades the whole place, 
and renders it impossible to pass through the castle to the cathedral 
which adjoins it, and to which, fortunately, there is another 
entrance.’ 


Until after the end of 1860, when some reforms were effected, 
there was in the Cracow University only one professor who was 
allowed to give his lectures in the Polish tongue, and that one 
professor was not a Pole. 

In the province of Galicia, Austria is scarcely less harsh than 
in the once free republic of Cracow. Simply for reasons of State 
she is less tyrannical than Russia, and for equal reasons of State 
she is more tyrannical than Prussia. She allows a freedom of 
discussion that in Warsaw is never dreamed of, and hears (or 
not hears) without resenting the freest criticisms of the Galician 
Diet and the Galician press. With all this liberty of protestation 
and speech-making, however, there is far less of real political 
liberty in Galicia than in Posen. While— 

‘On the other hand, of that kind of freedom, scarcely appreciable 
by those who have never felt the want of it, which consists in being 
able to speak, learn, teach, and transact all kinds of business in the 
national languge, and without the interposition of foreigners, there is 
less in Austrian Poland than in that portion of Russian Poland called 
the ‘“‘ Kingdom,”’ where every one speaks Polish, where Polish money 
drculates, and accounts are kept in the old Polish currency, where 
such phantoms of journals as appear are all printed in Polish, where 
Polish is the language of the public offices, churches, and schools, 
and where, until quite lately (when, in consequence of the Poles 
refusing to attend it, it was closed), there was a national Polish 
theatre, at which Polish pieces were played by Polish actors.’ 


In Galicia it is only within the last twelve months that the 
Polish language has again come into use in the public offices 
ahd schools, and that a Pole who finds it necessary to go to law 
has had the boon of not being compelled to plead his cause in a 
foreign tongue. 
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It can hardly be needful to say that, in the matter of taxation, 
insolvent Austria presses Galicia scarcely Jess severely than 
Cracow: how severely will scarcely be credible. Mr. Chase’s 
devices on paper for raising money in the United States will 
bear no comparison with the minuteness and exhaustiveness 
with which Austria can extort hard cash from Galicia. Almost 
everything is taxed. There is a tax to be paid for the privilege 
of putting up a factory, which may possibly never pay its own 
expenses ; for leave to sink one’s fortune in a distillery, or to 
blast it in an iron work. You may not even balance the arms 
of a windmill to turn wheat into flour without paying money to 
the Government for its permission to try to utilise the favourable 
breeze. You pay not on your income, but on your mere 
endeavour to procure one. ‘The artist pays a tax for setting his 
pupil to copy a picture, and the cobbler pays a tax for the 
pleasure of hammering his last. The landowners suffer equally 
with the peasantry and commercial classes; so that the 
complaint of the first, that they were little more than adminis- 
trators of their own estates for the benefit of the Government, 
might with much show of justice be spoken of the whole com- 
munity. Nay, with such unflagging perseverance do the pur- 
veyors of the imperial exchequer pursue their victims, that they 
have raised the average taxation of the province to ‘ about thirty- 
‘three per cent. on clear income, while, in occasional instances, 
there are landowners paying as much as forty per cent.! 

That, in spite of these long-continued oppressions, the Poles 
are as a rule faithful to the memory of past independence and 
national freedom, speaks not a little in their favour. For they 
are faithful in much more than memory alone ; and recognising 
in the past much that was flagrantly wrong, and much that was 
destructive by the very licentiousness of its freedom, they fix 
upon the nobler and more glorious parts, appealing to them not 
as ‘a patrimony to rest upon, but as an example to imitate.’ 
Betwixt Austria and the Galician peasantry there is some show 
of friendliness, while betwixt Austria and the landowning classes 
there is insuperable distrust and aversion. In 1846, when the 
landowners, gentlemen, and freemen of Galicia rose in united 
and gallant insurrection against Austrian rule, Austria saved 
herself by a deed for which she knows only too well that nothing 
can atone. Her demagogic agents appealed in the boldest 
manner to the fears and the selfishness of the peasants, and by 
protestations that the object of the insurrection was the re- 
establishment of feudalism and the supremacy of the so-called 
‘nobles,’ as well as by lavish promises of land and money, and 
other things tempting to the peasant appetite, she stimulated 
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the peasants to rise against their employers, neighbours, and 
landlords, and an indiscriminate massacre took place in conse- 
quence. Between Austria, therefore, and the ‘nobles, or 
proprietors of Galicia, is fixed a gulf of everlasting fear, and 
hatred, and abhorrence. That the peasants were the mere tools 
of the common enemy appears to be clearly recognised ; and 
Mr. Edwards assures us, as the result of much personal inquiry 
and observation, that— 

‘The feeling then produced in Galicia by the massacre, and now 
existing in full force, is one of hatred, not towards the ignorant 
peasants, corrupted and excited as they were in every possible 
manner, but against the Government. Those who suffered ought 
to know best who were their tormentors, and men do not usually 
excuse the murderers of their fathers and brothers; yet, from 
persons whose nearest relations were massacred, I heard the same 
account and the same accusations as from those who were merely 
driven from their habitations in the night, and returned some weeks 
afterwards to find them in ruins. In most cases, the peasants on 
one estate were excited against the proprietor and his family on 
another; but, however this may have been, all agree in considering 
the peasant as the instrument employed, and the Government as the 
true author of the crimes.’ 

But if we would see the abuse of despotic power and the 
extent of Polish long-suffering in their highest and most painful 


| forms, we must look neither to Galicia, nor Cracow, nor Posen, 


but must turn to Warsaw and ‘the Kingdom,’ and the other 


» Polish possessions of Russia. It is unnecessary to describe 
| either the tyranny or the patience at length, for they must long 
| have been familiar. One thing, however, it is abundantly worth 

while to do, and that is, to remember that this fearful and 


inhuman tyranny is being endured by our own contemporaries— 


_ when we in Britain have almost forgotten what tyranny means 


—and by men and women as gentle and well born, as brave and 
as gifted as any of ourselves. They hold a faith which is in 
sundry particulars different from our own as well as from that of 
their oppressors, but it is at least a faith which can sustain in 
affliction and which can animate to self-sacrifice and nobleness 


_ those who sincerely receive it. We believe it is quite true that 


the Poles are more religious now than they ever were before, 
and that they are also more simple and frugal, more earnest and 
united, than they ever were before. It can excite no wonder 
that they should be; and it were indeed sad if a century 
passed in the furnace of Russian persecution had not revealed the 
presence of imperishable and priceless virtues while separating 
from them some of the dross by which it is confessed they were 
at one time somewhat thickly covered. 
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The late Emperor Nicholas had the reputation of really hating 
Poland, and appears to have deserved it. He saw the inutility 
of trying to keep a middle path between despotism and repre- 
sentative or constitutional government ; and regarding the latter 
as mere equivalents for anarchy, he stood resolutely and openly 
by the former, and took care that his subjects should know it. 
His more benevolent successor has had no choice but to reap the 
crop of his father’s misdeeds. He is most probably desirous to 
act with justice and moderation, and is, we may safely believe, 
in no way responsible for the brutality which drove the Poles to 
their present insurrection. But the Fates have been against 
him, and, together with imperial power, they have made him 
heir of the treasured hatred of a century of Polish wrong. 

Since the first ‘partition,’ in 1772, Russia has penally trans- 
ported from Poland to Siberia some hundred thousand persons, 
and has slain in hot blood and cold blood probably as many 
thousands more. Among the exiles have no doubt been some 
who deserved every stripe of the punishment they received, 
while there have been not a few whose only crime was that their 
devotion to the land of their birth was greater than their power 
to serve it. After the insurrection of 1830 the Emperor could 
no longer be content with transportation to Siberia, and positively 
ordered forty-five thousand families, amounting to about two 
hundred thousand persons, to be driven wholesale to the region 
of the Caucasus from their ancient homes in Podolia. That the 
edict could not possibly be obeyed in no way diminishes the 
infamy of its publication. Siberia, too, received on that occasion 
some of its most illustrious victims. Not least of them was the 
Prince Sanguzsko, whose condemnation as a felon Mr. Edwards 
regards as ‘ perhaps the blackest and most cowardly action com- 
‘mitted by Nicholas in his persecution of the Poles, and certainly 
‘one of the most cruel actions ever committed by a ruler in the 
‘history of Europe. He writes— 


‘I have seen Russians and Poles who had been confined in 
fortresses, sent to the east of Russia, exiled even to Siberia (one 
cannot know many subjects of the Russian Empire without being 
acquainted with a few who have felt individually the hand of 
despotism pressing upon them), and have always heard them f 
say that what they had to complain of was, that they had been f 
imprisoned or exiled, and not of any positive ill treatment beyond 
that. These, however, must have been fortunate men who had not 
seriously provoked the Government. Very different was the fate of 
Prince Roman Sanguzsko. Until I went to Poland, I could 
scarcely believe the story of his having been sent to Siberia on foot 
with a gang of robbers and assassins; I thought there must be 
some exaggeration (a fault from which Polish writers are, of course, 
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not entirely free), or perhaps some mistake. Since then, however, 
I have met near relations and intimate friends of this unhappy man, 
and there can be no doubt of his having been subjected to the 
vilest punishment, and that by the express order of the Emperor. 
The crime committed by the prince was that of having fought 
for his country. He was well acquainted with some of the members 
of the Imperial family; had been in the habit of meeting the 
Empress at Berlin when he was a student, and when she was still a 
Prussian princess, and had often danced with her at her father’s 
court. She was horrified, as any woman of the least heart must 
naturally have been, at the thought of this young man of twenty- 
four being sent for life to Siberia to work in the mines, and 
entreated the Emperor to pardon him, or, at least, to mitigate 
his punishment. The Empress herself and all the sisters of the 
young prince went down on their knees and begged the Emperor to 
spare him. These prayers were not without their effect on the 
tyrant. He sent for the order condemning the prince to hard 
labour in the mines, and “ deigned to add” with his own hand, “ to 
be conducted to his destination on foot.” ’ 


No wonder that the Poles have conceived such hatred of their 
oppressors, and that the magnificent scheme of Russian and 
Polish Panslavists finds itself beset by so many obstacles. While 
Poland has its churches, its litanies, and its priests, Panslavism 
cannot well become more than a political dream. For in spite 
of edicts and ukases and Siberia, in spite of the bullet and the 
bayonet and the knout, she prays through the length and 
breadth of Polish land, no matter by what intruder held,— 


‘O Lord, who hast been touched by the woes of our injured 
‘land, and hast guided the martyrs of our sacred cause; who 
‘hast granted to us, among many other nations, the standard of 
‘courage, of unblemished honour; at Thy altar we raise our 
‘prayer: deign to restore us, O Lord, our free country ! 


‘May the cross which has been insulted in the hands of Thy 
‘ministers give us constant strength under our sufferings! May 
‘it inspire us in the day of battle with faith that above us soars 
‘the spirit of the Redeemer! At Thy altar we raise our prayer : 
‘deign to restore us, O Lord, our free country ! 


‘In the name of this commandment, we all unite as brothers. 
‘Hasten, O Lord, the moment of resurrection! Bless with 
‘liberty those who now mourn in slavery! At Thy altar we 


‘raise our prayer: deign to restore us, O Lord, our free 
‘country !” 


Such are some of the stanzas of the now famous ‘ Hymn,’ 
which promised a little time since to be scarcely less in- 
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fluential in Poland than was the Marseillaise in France. Mr, 
Edwards heard it not only in churches and cities, but in remote — 
villages and country fields, and even amid the solitudes of 
the Carpathian mountains. The good archbishop received 
from the Government one remonstrance after another on this 
intolerable breach of decorum in the public services of the 
church, but could only answer that he was powerless either 
to prevent or repair it. For the people had taken the 
matter into their own hands. They attended duly to the 
established order of service, and when this had ended, and the 
priest had left the altar, the congregation began a brief and 
most impressive service of its own. Some amateur was always 
to be found stepping at the right moment into the place 
just vacated by the organist, and while he played the accom- F 
paniment, the whole congregation, without either leaders or [ 
pre-arrangement, sang through the six stanzas of their psalm, 
and then dispersed. 

The fact that their persecutions seem to have made all Polish 
life deeper and truer, is the least discouraging consideration 
which the aspect of their affairs suggests. It looks as if all that 
was peculiarly and distinctively Polish were indestructible. 
Even those who return from Siberia return more resolutely | 
national than when they set out, and are as ready after years of 
captivity as before to risk their all upon any apparently feasible 
plan of Polish liberation. 

The women too are not less resolute than the men. They 
train up their children to sentiments and by examples which 
only too often bereave them of their sons, but the other sons are, 
none the less for the death or the exile of their brothers, trained 
up to be patriots and Poles. We do not know what it may be 
now that Mouravieff is said to have had a lady beaten to death 
with the knout because her dress displeased him; but a 
very little time since, not a lady was to be seen in Warsaw who 
was not in mourning. That she had lost no relation by ‘the 
‘massacre,’ as it is called, of February 27th, or in the subsequent 
battles, and that she might have no son or brother in exile or in 
prison, made no difference in her costume. She wore the 
outward signs of grief because the land of her ancestors 
was trodden under foot. In Poland, as elsewhere, it is the 
women who give the tone to society; and they not only 
bring up their children as patriots, but they regularly exclude 
from ‘society’ every one whose patriotism is even doubtful. 
Rather more than a year and a half since they came to a 
general and spontaneous agreement not to dance. Why should 
they dance when their country was in fetters? The sentiment 
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was in their case at least neither affected nor strained, nor in any 
way artificial; and that being the case, the resolve itself ceases 
to be obnoxious to ridicule. The author of ‘The Polish Cap- 
‘tivity’ affirms that the agreement involved no less a sacrifice on 
the part of the women of Poland, than would be involved in 
total abstention from wine on the part of many Englishmen. 
For— 


‘The Polish women have a passion for dancing, and no women 
dance so well. The Poles have invented, or rather, let us say, 
the rhythmical genius of the Polish people has produced, three 
dances, and three forms of dance music (the Mazurka, the 
Polonaise, and the Cracovienne), which have been adapted or 
imitated by every modern composer; but a great calamity having 
fallen upon them, they sat down and wept, put on sackcloth 
and ashes, and refused to dance their national dances “in a strange 
land.” . . . Of course the Poles never thought that dancing would 
“lead to anything,” as the phrase is, nor did the Hebrews think 
that by hanging up their harps they would free themselves from the 
Babylonians. Nor do sons and daughters who go into mourning 
imagine that wearing crape will bring back a dead parent. These 
testimonies of sorrow on the part of the inhabitants of all Poland 
proceeded from emotion, not from calculation. The effect was not 
thought of. A spontaneous expression of grief and pain was 
called forth throughout the length and breadth of the land by the 


_ blow which had been struck at Warsaw.’ 


Next to the remarkable deepening and purifying of Polish 
life, the most noticeable effect of the foreign occupation is to 
be seen in the increasing tendency of all classes of the Poles 


' towards union. The tendency is seen, moreover, not only 


in the classes involuntarily constituted by social inequalities, 
but in all the divisions of Polish territory. Posen, Cracow, 


» Leopol, Warsaw, are being drawn towards each other. It was 


through internal divisions, and the national demoralization 
directly flowing from them, that Poland fell, and the effect 


_ of the foreign occupation has been to do away with many of 
| the obstacles and impediments which formerly wrought so 
' much harm. It has become equally obvious, moreover, that 

as it was by internal divisions that their first grand ruin: and 


destruction was procured, so it is the ‘partition’ of their 
country which has at once been the reason of the perpetuation 
of their calamities, and in itself an abundant source and aggra- 
vation of them. If Catherine could have done it she would, 


_ without any motives of virtue perhaps, have committed her 


great crime against Poland in the least criminal way. She 
would have taken it whole and complete. But Frederick IL 
insisted on a share; then Austria must be made particeps 
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criminis for fear of consequences ; and the tri-partite division 
became an accomplished deed. It has been a curse, and 
will continue to be a curse, to all concerned in it; and it was 
the indulgence of a greed which has made none of the coveters 
aught the richer. To Poland herself, however, it was the chief 
of all woes, for it helped to maintain schisms which would 
otherwise have died out. It placed the victims of oppression 
in positions of isolation from each other, sometimes of antago- 
nism to one another, preventing very effectually that community 
of interest and plan which would otherwise have mitigated their 
sufferings, and might not improbably have done away with the 
tyranny that caused them. It is another part of the same wide 
source of misfortune that their oppressors too, while they can 
agree about nothing else, are perfectly unanimous in maintaining 
the wrong first done. Prussia and Austria might very conceivably 
offer no great resistance to the project of a united and independent [ 
Poland, if they saw any feasible scheme for realizing it. An 
united and independent Poland could not but be powerful, and 
would certainly be a very convenient barrier between the 
German powers and Russia. For this reason, then, as well 
as for other reasons no less cogent and yet more palpable, 
Russia will never agree to such a scheme while she can move — 
a battalion in the field or find a rouble in her purse. She would — 
accede cheerfully enough perhaps to the next best thing for 
Poland, namely, the reunion of all its parts into one body 
under her own ‘protection.’ But to this Prussia and Austria 
object, while France and England might not improbably see 
in it an aggrandizement fraught with danger to the interests 
of all Europe. The case of the Poles, in truth, is in every 
way an unhappy one. 

Such, in brief, are some of the aspects both of Polish life 
and of the Polish difficulty. What solution can be found for 
so grave and indeed terrible an enigma it is not as yet in human 
power to foresee. Cassandra we are unable to believe, end 
De Tocqueville has gone over ad plures. But while it is 
impossible to make out the form and plan and character of 
the future, we may at least augur somewhat from the varied 
shadows cast upon its near-looming clouds; and we shall not 
be wholly wrong perhaps if we guess that, notwithstanding 
all the difficulties which crowd round every modification of 
the schemes of practical Panslavists, there will still come about 
somehow, and if not in our time yet in its own time, some 
Panslavonic possibility which will scarcely sooner be discerned 
than it will be found practicable and be made actual. As to the 
changes which must precede it both in Church and State, we 
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cannot venture to speak, for in some grand and wholly super- 
human way the ‘increasing purpose,’ running through the ages, 
brings many things to pass which, till the moment of their 
becoming historical, are freely pronounced impossible, and re- 
conciles many things in harmonious and living co-operation 
which before seemed contradictory and insuperably opposed. 


Ant. VI.—(1.) Zlements of Morality, including Polity. Third 
Edition. 
(2.) Lectures on the History of Moral Philosophy. New Edition. 
1862. 


(3.) Lectures on Systematic Morality. 1847. 
(4.) Platonic Dialogues for English Readers. Three Vols. 1862. 


(5.) On a Liberal Education in general, with particular Reference to 
the Studies of the University of Cambridge. 


Dr. WHEWELL has a reputation for general learning hardly 
second to Lord Brougham. Both bave taken the whole boundary 
of knowledge for their province. They have pushed all the 
sciences abreast. There is some similarity, too, in the subjects 
they have ventured to illustrate, as well as those in which they 
have been allowed to excel. History, mathematics, both pure 
and applied, law, poetry, theology, classics, metaphysics, moral 
philosophy—each have borne witness, if not to the wisdom, at 
least to the earnestness of their labours. Here, however, the 
likeness ends. The Whig ex-Chancellor is not unmitigatedly 
dull. There is an occasional spice of humour, now and then a 
lofty flight of eloquence, which redeems even his mistakes. We 
toil on, it is true, much after the fashion of a traveller in a 
barren country, but are occasionally refreshed by falling in with 
enchanting prairies, which dissipate the sense of the fatigue we 
had undergone. But in Dr. Whewell’s pages we find one inter- 
minable wilderness of sand, unrelieved by any oasis to make the 
region endurable. The most prosaic diction is always allied to 
the most trite commonplace. If Lord Brougham’s writings are 
the wilds, his are the desert of the human intellect. 

These two gentlemen are supposed to be the most accomplished 
men of their generation. In a certain sense this is true. Their 
studies have not only embraced a wider range than those of any 
of their contemporaries, but they have given, in the shape of 
books, to a greater extent than most of their contemporaries 
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the fruit of their multifarious reading to the world. Both appear 
to have learnt enough of everything to make a display about it. 
We have yet to learn, however, that the mere absorption of 
other men’s thoughts, and the reproduction of these in a diver- 
sified form, confers any great benefit either on the recipient or 
the public. It was a saying of Horace Walpole that he did not 
think any more credit was due to an author for having read so 
many books than to a footman for having run so many miles. 
We are inclined to go further. For where such perusal has not 
stimulated intellectual parturition, where it has not winged 
reflection into higher regions of thought, where it engenders no 
conception of a bold and original character, but simply ends in 
prosaic comment, or the mere remoulding of what had been 
better left in its original form, we are fairly entitled to say, with 
Thomas 4 Kempis, that in much reading there is emptiness and 
distraction of spirit. There may be, of course, incidental 
advantages to society arising from a thorough devotedness to 
letters, even when the world is not made wiser, or when no heir- 
looms are transmitted to future generations which it would 
behove them to cherish with lasting regard. When a gentleman 
is at the head of an aristocratic college the force of example 
must be felt. When he occupies a leading position in Parlia- 
ment, and is gifted with great oratorical power, he must, if a 
man of any earnestness, be instrumental in spreading among 
the masses a love for those pursuits in which he has found his 
well-being. In these respects we do not deny that Dr. Whewell 
and Lord Brougham have conferred great services upon their 
contemporaries. It is well that the five hundred young men 
who annually flock to Cambridge should have a senior set above 
them who never seems happy except with his books, who leads 
a life in strict keeping with his philosophic pursuits, who, though 
surrounded with all the luxuries which wealth and rank can 
enjoy, applies himself as sedulously to the literary anvil as any 
author in St. Giles’s whose daily meal depends upon the amount 
of matter he has furnished to the last ‘Temple Bar’ or the next 
‘Morning Herald.’ It is also well that, in a commercial age, there 
should be some one in high places who could bring all the force 
of an energetic nature to the spread of knowledge among the 
people for the mind’s sake, and who was ready with his voice and 
purse to promote any scheme which carried down the lamp of 
science into the cottages of the poor. But that the labours of 
these gentlemen are advantageous with reference to the principal 
bject which they had in view, is more than we dare to affirm. 
is the same with them as with certain parties in our history, 
ho, instead of realizing their own purposes, worked very 
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sedulously to bring about results quite opposite to those at 
which they aimed. The Puritans, by confronting the intolerance 
of their opponents with an intolerance of their own, laid the 
foundation of our religious liberty. Both parties spoke so long 
and so badly against liberty of conscience that they brought 
everything hke restriction of conscience into contempt. In the 
same manner we are afraid it would require but a few more 
writers to edit classics, or to discuss moral, metaphysical, or theo- 
logical subjects, after the manner of Dr. Whewell and the Whig 
ex-Chancellor, to make these subjects a bugbear to the reading 
world. Men would avoid them as they do most others which 
add a great deal to their torments but nothing to their utility. 
When authors rush into print without throwing new light upon 
the subjects of their disquisition, even when this idle parade of 
knowledge is without any corresponding exhibition of ignorance, 
what is it but involving themselves and their readers in the 
labours of Sysiphus? The new series of knotty problems which 
the evolution of every age brings to the surface are thrust aside 
for the re-execution of what our forefathers have done far more 
skilfully for us. Those who so far mistake the wants of the 
time and their own intellectual functions as to aid in this boot- 
less oscillation of ideas, may surpass the most of their contem- 
poraries in acquirements, but certainly not in wisdom. They 
have a great deal more knowledge than understanding. In this 
respect 1f Dr. Whewell and Lord Brougham may be regarded as 
the most learned, they certainly are the least intelligent men of 
the age. 

De Quincey somewhere draws a distinction between the 
literature of fact and the literature of power. Now this dis- 
tinction, though utterly lost sight of at our universities, it is 
well to bear in mind. The man who creates is the real sovereign 
of his species: whether the plastic shape which takes life at his 
hands be a poem, or a system, or a machine, or a bold con- 
ception fraught with pregnant consequences to his kind, he has 
established his title to one of the foremost seats in the intellectual 
sphere. But a man who simply reshapes the thoughts or dis- 
coveries of others, who epitomizes or rearranges facts, who com- 
piles dictionaries, or systematizes or collates the experiences of the 
past, with a view to afford synoptical views of things, however 
well these labours may be performed, is still only a second-rate 
man; not the less useful, no doubt, than the intellectual demi- 
urgon, but in a very subordinate sphere. The creative intellect 
is to that of the mere compiler as the plodding mediocrity of the 
early Alexandrian school is to the genius of Athens in the zenith 
of its glory. The works of the one have furnished well-springs 
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of thought for all time: the labours of the other have gone little 
further than to assist the student in their thoughtful comprehen- 
sion. The two classes of mind differ as much as the mere 
bricklayer’s differs from that of the architect. In appreciable 
results the labours of one man’s life are hardly to be set against 
the labours of the other man’s day. We would rather go down 
to posterity as the writer of one or two of Burns’ shorter pieces 
than as the editor of all the classics which have ever been com- 
mented, or of all the manuals which have ever been penned. 
Now it would be a great mistake to place Dr. Whewell among 
minds of the creative order. All his works unmistakeably 
belong to the literature of fact. Even as a worker in this sub- 
ordinate region the most part of his books are by no means 
worth the trouble they have cost either himself or the printer. 
But his moral treatises are positively mischievous. They would, 
however, carry their own antidote in the general baldness of the 
style, if their adoption as text-books at Cambridge, and their 
introduction as manuals into the leading college of the university, 
had not given them a factitious importance in inverse proportion 
to their real merits. These works would doubtless not have 
appeared in print had their author not been the Master of 
Trinity ; or having appeared in print, the common fate which, 
sooner or later, must overtake all dull writing, would have 
spared us the trouble of noticing them here. 

As a specimen of mechanical literature the ‘Elements of 
‘ Morality ’ is the lowest that could be given. It is an invasion 
of the natural relation of things in connection with the highest 
subject, that the author may hide his own intellectual sterility 
under a mass of common truisms and strangely assorted facts. 
A stranger opening the book would be much at a loss to find the 
connection between the contents and the title-page. He might, 
for example, first turn over the pages which describe schedule A 
in the Reform Act; or he might meet with the growth of the 
English Constitution under Alfred, or fall in with a description 
of the Established Church in Ireland, or with a dissertation on 
contraband of war, or with an account of the disadvantages of the 
serf as contrasted with the metayer system of tenantry. This 
curious assortment is brought about by the author, instead of 
dealing with the natural difficulties of his subject, viewing it only 
in its material manifestations, and taking these as starting- 
points for excursions into every region with which he happened 
to be acquainted. Morality in its source, as restricted to and 
fashioned in the soul of the individual, is about the only thing 
with which the work does not concern itself. But of morality 
as developed in laws and institutions, which in too many cases 
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override its fundamental principles, the reader gets more than 
what he cares to take away. 

Dr. Whewell is led into this singular treatment of his subject 
by the notion that ‘law is the basis of virtue,’ and that the con- 
sideration of man’s rights and obligations in society lays open the 
whole scheme of morality in the most scientific order. How we 
get a knowledge of right and wrong he does not stay to inquire ; 
but we arrive at the virtues, and the whole system of duties 
which they impose, by considering man’s relations to his fellow- 
man, and the tendencies to which the corresponding obligations 
point. These relations are ranged under five classes of rights, 
which arise out of five springs of action, and conduct to five car- 
. dinal virtues. Rights of exemption from personal violence impose 
benevolence ; rights of property, justice ; rights of family, purity; 
rights of civil authority, order ; rights of contract, truth. Having 
thus manufactured the virtues by the application of what he de- 
nominates the supreme rule of action, viz., that ‘it is right for 
‘ every man to have his rights,’ he feels himself at liberty to take 
his reader round Europe, or dip him into various anterior phases 
of civilization, until every general question in connection with 
law, political economy, political constittition, and religion, is ex- 
hausted. Now we have no objection to a man repeating on these 
varied topics what has been so much better said by others, and 
bringing the same into a synoptical view, provided he calls the 
collection by an appropriate name ; but we have every objection 
to the assumption of a title which makes it pass current for what 
it is not. The name of morality in this case greatly aggravates 
the offence, for it is substituting for a precious thing profane 
materials which have little in connection with it, and in the 
name of virtue palming off some very coarse wares upon the 
world. If gilt wire be sold for gilt wire no one has reason to 
complain; the material will doubtless be found useful in its place ; 
but everybody has reason to complain when in lieu of a treatise 
on the nature and acquisition of virtue he gets a mere amalgam 
of useful knowledge. 

Dr. Whewell modestly invites a comparison between his own 
method of dealing with ethics and that of Aristotle, which we 
cannot say is very much in his favour.* Indeed, the judgment 
which could detect any similarity in works so profoundly removed 
from each other as the productions of lofty genius must be from 
those of a bustling mediocrity, can only prove its framer’s mind 
to be radically diseased. For no two methods can possibly be 
more opposite, or lead to such different results. Aristotle treats 
ethics purely from their subjective side; as, indeed, they must be 

* Systematic Morality, p. 141, 
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treated if they are to be discussed at all. Dr. Whewell will only 
regard them as they are stamped upon the outside of things, or 
written in human laws. The one treats morality fundamentally 
in relation to the individual man, and only incidentally in rela- 
tion to society; the other fundamentally in connection with 
society, and only incidentally as the product of the soul. Aristotle 
strictly restricts himself to his subject. He will not allow the 
question of distributive justice to lead him into digressions upon 
political institutions, or that of commutative justice to lead him 
into the folds of political economy. Sooner than sacrifice the 
unity of his treatise, he leaves himself open to the charge of some 
of his commentators, who find fault with him for starting subjects 
which he does not fully discuss.* But Dr. Whewell seizes upon 
every question which falls in his way, to state all those facts in 
connection with it which can be found in any common repository 
of knowledge. In Aristotle nothing is so remarkable as his 
reliance upon his own creative faculties. Everything is evolved 
out of the depths of his own consciousness. A germ of thought 
expands into a series of leaves, which lie folded round the bud so 
closely that each takes the place of its predecessor as soon as it is 
plucked off; and the seriés of distinct conceptions clustering round 
the same object, each growing in splendour as they are called 
out, seem never likely to end. When the writer passes on to a 
iresh topic he makes his reader feel the fertility of his mind has 
been by no means exhausted, but that he could continue, if time 
and space allowed, to evolve new conceptions from the same root 
to a length almost as protracted as the existence of the mind 
itself. But how different in any of these respects is his modern 
successor, who has never two original conceptions upon any sub- 
ject, and who, instead of evolving anything out of himself, spends 
all his strength upon marshalling facts furnished to his hand by 
other people. Had Aristotle written his treatise after the 
manner of Dr. Whewell, it could not have come down to us as a 
treatise upon ethics at all, but a compendium of the legal, 
religious, and political antiquities of Athens, contrasted with 
those of conterminous nations. 

There is the less excuse for Dr. Whewell having so lamentably 
strayed from his subject, inasmuch as that subject embraces 
regions so prolific as to supply materials for more volumes than 
even a man of his indefatigable industry could write. There is 
the psychology of the subject; the relation of the will to the 
reason; the formation of virtue in the soul; the tests by which it 

* For this reason Grant will not allow he wrote the fifth book at all. But 


that able commentator did not reflect that Aristotle was not writing a treatise on 
social or political problems, but upon ethics. 
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is distinguished; the description of its various species and their 
opposite vices, with their many shifting vicissitudes and relations 
to each other. Then there is the growth of individual character, 
the management of the affections, and the formation of habits. 
We would naturally expect in the treatment of the subject some 
idea of the nature of good, both active and passive, in its indi- 
vidual, social, and national aspects; the connection of the good 
with the beautiful, of the ugly with the base. The nature of 
happiness and of pleasure would also have to be discussed. Then 
we have the various questions connected with utility and expe- 
diency, the relation of means to ends, and the whole subject of 
casuistry, unrolled before us. The connection of ethics with 
theology, and the subject of man in his civil and social relations, 
should illustrate the principles of the science, and at the same 
time fence it off from others of an extraneous character. Any 
one would naturally think that in a region so wide, embracing so 
many prolific topics of speculation, that even such an intellectual 
leviathan as Dr. Whewell would have found ample room to float 
about in, without giving us digests of Parliamentary speeches,* or 
enlarging upon the propriety of iniquitous ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, and of the functions of rural deans. But most of the 
ethical subjects we have noted are not even glanced at; while of 
the few which are, we only get stray glimpses through the 
medium of dubious laws, many of which rather caricature than 
reveal the principles of solid morality. 

The fundamental error which seems to underlie Dr. Whewell’s 
system is the confounding legal with moral right. Instead of 
digging down into the roots of the distinction between right 
and wrong, he assumes the causes as too palpable to be inquired 
into, and proceeds to construct his virtues by the application of 
his supreme rule of action, ‘ It is right for every man to have his 
‘ rights. But who does not see that in the adjective ‘ right’ we 
have the moral signification of the word applied to its political 
meaning, the substantive ‘rights’? But morality knows nothing 
of ‘rights’ as rights. A man may have a clear right to many 
things—to political franchises, for instance—and yet be excluded 
from them without any violation of moral law. The Jews were 
for a long time excluded, not only from legislative, but from 
municipal rights, to which they were fairly entitled ; yet we are 
not aware that such exclusion involved any breach of morality. 
The Dissenters are excluded from fellowships at Dr. Whewell’s 
college; but not even the two late senior wranglers, whose right to 
such endowments very few out of the university are disposed to 
question, would think for a moment of bringing a charge of 

* Sir William Molesworth’s, on the law of blockade. 
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injustice against the senior fellows of Trinity for refusing to 
admit them among their body. The rule has been in existence 
for some two hundred years. Everybody knows what he has to 
expect, and therefore no expectations are disappointed. Every 
sane man has a clear right to dispose of his own property as he 
thinks fit. At least, the people of this country and America 
think so. But in many European countries the law steps in, and 
dictates the mode in which he must bequeath it to his relatives. 
Yet we are not aware that any laws of morality are interfered 
with by such extraneous dictation. The fact is, the great mass of 
political rights and legal rights are not matters of justice, but 
convention. They differ in every nation and in every age, and 
do not remain the same in the same nation for twenty years 
together. But we have always been taught to regard the great 
principles of morality as something eternal and immutable, 
which existed before society came into being, and which would 
continue to exist if society were resolved into its individual 
elements, and man became an inhabitant of the desert. 

Purity is one of Dr. Whewell’s fundamental principles of 
morality, which he derives from the obligation imposed by man’s 
right to a family, not to lust after another’s wife. This he 
defines as ‘ consisting in the government of the lower part of our 
‘nature by the higher.’ But we are totally at a loss to conceive 
even such a lax conception of purity in any way arising out of 
the obligations imposed by marital rights. A great portion of 
mankind voluntarily restrict themselves to celibacy: are we to 
suppose that the idea of purity with them is less vivid than with 
others, because they have renounced the right which would 
impose upon them the corresponding obligation? If out of 
respect to marital rights, and the interests of society in their 
maintenance, we are bound to cultivate purity, and derive our 
idea of it from that source, how are we to explain the conduct of 
those who have given up these rights as inconsistent with their 
notions of purity, and fled into solitude to avoid any connection 
with society, for the simple purpose of carrying their purity to 
the highest pitch of perfection? So far are marital duties from 
leading to the conception of any lofty notions of purity, that by 
far the larger portion of professing Christians have always 
believed they are in conflict with them. Again, marital rights 
and obligations have existed and still exist, in the utmost variety 
of form, in Europe, in many instances favouring concubinage of 
a very serious character. A connection which would be regarded 
as pure in Germany would be regarded as frightful in England. 
What would have been regarded as legitimate in Rome of the 
second century would be treated as excessive libertinage in Rome 
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of the nineteenth century. We can therefore attach no adequate 
notion of purity to the obligations raised by an institution of 
such a shifting character, and which, in many of its phases, has 
been in direct antagonism to purity itself. It is evident that 
there is a fundamental conception of purity existing in the soul 
of which none of the arrangements of society can furnish us with 
anything like a proximate idea, and for which, if we seek, we 
must interrogate the soul itself. 

The attempt to derive the virtue of justice from man’s right 
to property is even more unavailing, and drives the author 
into frequent contradictions. The idea of justice which we 
obtain from this source,* he tells us, is, ‘that every man should 

have his own.’ But suppose Mr. Mill’s predictions should prove 
true, and society in the next age become communistic, what 
would become of man’s right to property and the corresponding 
cardinal virtue? There are at present existing in Europe many 
societies in which all property is held in common: are we 
to suppose that the individuals comprising these bodies, many of 
whom are of an eminently religious character, have no idea of 
justice as exemplified in their relations with each other? It 
is evident, as in the case of purity, there is a wider and broader 
basis of justice underlying the transactions of society of which 
that connected with property is only a very shallow manifesta- 
tion. It is indeed possible to conceive a state of society in 
which ‘everybody shall have his own,’ but which shall conflict 
with every principle of justice. Suppose, for example, to-morrow, 
one-half of the community should desist from labour, and 
live purely upon what they had accumulated from their previous 
earnings, consuming to the last penny as much as they could 
afford in extravagant expenditure. It is evident in this case 
there would be an end of reciprocity of duty. The thing of 
course could not go on long, but while it did go on the rights of 
property would be maintained and the ends of justice violated. 

But we will pursue Dr. Whewell’s conception of justice 
further. Order in his system is one of the five cardinal virtues. 
He places it in obedience to positive laws.f He moreover tells 
us, ‘The love of equal and steady laws in the progress of man’s 
‘moral culture tends to supersede the love of wealth which such 
‘laws give him; for when they give a portion of his wealth to 
‘another, he resigns what he so possesses without a struggle.’ ? 
But no man parts with his property so readily, simply because 
the law orders him to do so. He brings that law, no matter 
how ‘equal’ or ‘steady’ it may appear, before the tribunal of 


* Systematic Morality, p. 108. t Ibid. p. 108. t Ibid. p. 112. 
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his conscience ; and if the decision in the particular case is 
in conflict with his own sense of justice, he will only yield 
tocompulsion. In this instance, which happens every day, we 
have Dr. Whewell’s cardinal virtue of order quite at war with 
his cardinal virtue of justice. We may take another instance, 
still more glaring, from the action of penal laws. The radical 
conception of justice as a cardinal virtue, says Dr. Whewell, 
consists in every man having his own. But obedience to 
positive law ensures order, which is another cardinal virtue. 
But the penal laws obliged the Roman Catholic to deliver 
up his horse to the first bidder who offered him two pounds 
for it. If he gave up the animal, justice was sacrificed to 
ensure order. If he used violence to retain it, order was 
sacrificed to maintain justice. Can that be a sound system of 
morality which sets the fundamental virtues in such wanton 
conflict with each other? 

The conception of order as a cardinal virtue whose essence 
consists in obedience to positive laws, is something so singular 
that it is impossible to adjust our notions to it. We had always 
thought the term cardinal was applied to virtues much after the 
same manner that Newton applied the term primitive to colours; 
viz., that there can be no good qualities in which the action of 
one of such virtues does not enter, and that nothing can be 
virtue which is in the least antagonism to any. At least this is 
the sense which the fathers applied to the four virtues which 
passed under that name, and this is the sense in which they were 
originally worked out by Plato in the fourth book of the 
‘Republic.’ In fact, it is clearly impossible to accept of virtues as 
fundamental conceptions of morality in any other sense. But 
Dr. Whewell thrusts aside the old quaternion of virtues, on the 
ground that they are not sufficiently distinct, and overlap each 
other.* Whatever may be their defect, however, on this score, 
they have the two remarkable properties we have enumerated, 
which his list has not, and the absence of these properties 
from his scheme goes far to invalidate it altogether. For how 
can we realize qualities as fundamental conceptions of virtue 
which we are often required to break through to preserve the 
principle of virtue itself? Order calls upon us to obey positive 
laws; but positive laws frequently conflict with justice, and often 
with benevolence. Therefore, to cultivate order, we are obliged 
sometimes to be inhuman and unjust. These consequences of 
an absurd principle are rather curious to consider as specimens 
of what can be passed off as morality among those professors 
who are supposed to be the most jealous guardians of its purity, 
* Systematic Morality, p. 91. 
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and in those institutions which are reputed to be the very 
citadels of its strength. 

But the absurdity by no means stops here. Dr. Whewell’s 

acceptance of law as the starting-point and guiding-star to 
morality leads him to the belief in a social contract. It is the 
natural consequence of a system in which external rules are 
assumed to be the index to internal acts. Man is bound to obey 
the laws of the society into which he is born; otherwise he 
violates order, one of the cardinal virtues, and sunders the com- 
pact into which his ancestors entered with the government, by 
which compact he is as much bound as if he had been present 
as one of the contracting parties himself. But if this principle 
be of any worth, it may be applied to the condition of man in 
any civilized state of society. It is just as applicable to Rome 
in the second century as it is to England in the nineteenth 
century. But in Rome of the second century certain penal 
enactments were passed obliging Christians, under pain of death 
and forfeiture of goods, to attest their belief in the divinity of 
Jupiter by worshipping at his altars. Now, lying is a vice. We 
also cannot bend down before the shrine of impure deities with- 
out becoming ourselves impure. But order, which consists in 
obedience to positive law, is one of Dr. Whewell’s fundamental 
principles of morality. Therefore to obey it in this case we 
must violate the virtues of truth and purity, which are, according 
to him, two other fundamental principles of morality. We 
cannot but admire the rational cohesion of a code of ethics which 
so systematically calls upon us to practise one cardinal virtue by 
trampling upon other cardinal virtues. But the worst remains 
behind. Idolatry has been always regarded as a crime of high 
treason against the Creator. Hence if the cardinal virtue of 
order consist in obedience to positive law, we may be summoned 
to maintain the integrity of the virtues by trampling on the 
inajesty of God himself! 

We really do not exaggerate or misapply the doctrines 
Dr. Whewell lays down, but state his principles in his own 
words. He not only says positive laws, but shows us that the 
laws he means are something external to the heart of man. It 
will not do for him to escape from his difficulty by referring to a 
positive law of conscience arising out of the constitution of man’s 
nature, and overriding everything external in human laws 
which conflicts with its authority. For he has surrendered this 
ground as well by his method of procedure as by refusing to 
make conscience a separate faculty,* and by denying to man the 


* Dr. Whewell resolves it into the mere operation of the reason awakening in 
its behoof the sentimental portion of cur nature; or, in his own words, ‘ Conscience 
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right of using his own individual reason as to when the original 
compact which binds him to obey the laws of his own society 
is broken or not. His principle of order would also be no less 
violated from a conflict of laws which might end in overturning 
the structure of society. Paley very wisely saw into the diffi- 
culties of maintaining an original contract, and discarded it from 
his system root and branch. Man, he rightly observed, could 
not be bound by, and owed no allegiance to, a system of society 
which only devolved duties, but conferred no corresponding 
benefits. If he succeeded to the obligations of his ancestors, it 
was because he inherited their property, their franchises, their 
political privileges. When government interfered with that 
property or those rights, there was an end of the tie between 
the governors and the governed. Their laws were to be over- 
turned if it could be done without incurring public detriment; 
and he adds that of this who shall be the judge, the answer 
is, every man for himself. But Dr. Whewell rates Paley for 
enumerating principles so flagrantly immoral, principles which 
he imagines, if carried into act, would shake every throne in 
Europe. It is not for subjects to measure their adhesion to the 
contracts of their ancestors by the amount of equity they involve 
or by the advantages they confer. Of this equity there could be 
no test but erring reason, which would give rise to a multitude 
of conflicting judgments ; and whether such contracts are founded 
upon natural justice or not, they have imposed obligations 
which men cannot discard without overturning the established 
arrangements of society. Hence if a slave ventures to recover 
his freedom by running away from tyrannic task-masters, he 
would meet with the rebuke of Dr. Whewell. The cardinal 
virtue of order is a quality which he is determined to maintain 
at all hazards, though he waves it aloft above the fragments of 
the moral universe which its preservation has shattered into 
ruins. 

The whole code of laws, the objects which it regards, the 
motives it calls into action, the principles upon which it is 
founded, stand out in such glaring contrast to those of morality, 
that to confound them so far as to make one the basis of the 
other requires a hardihood in overriding commonly received 
distinctions not met with in philosophy since Hobbes published 
his ‘Leviathan.’ Law concerns individual acts: morality regards 
habits. Law restricts itself to physical compliance: morality 
requires the obedience of the will. Law submits justice to 
expediency ; morality expediency to justice. Law regards deeds : 


‘is reason employed about questions of right and wrong, and accompanied by 
‘ sentiments of approbation and condemnation.’—Systematic Morality, p. 144. 
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morality looks at the motives. Law begins with man’s relations 
to his fellow-creatures ; morality with his relations to himself. 
Can we accept expediency as a guide to justice ; or the principles 
which regulate external acts under certain special conditions as 
the test of motives under- all conditions; or the rules which 
regulate man’s external movements in society as any criterion 
of the duties which he owes to God and to himself? This would 
be the grossest inversion of the natural order of things. It 
would be to suppose that man in a state of nature, containing 
within himself a code of morality written upon his heart by the 
finger of the Deity, cannot read that code until he becomes 
acquainted with the feeble devices of man for the repression of 
crime in the corrupt state of the world. It would be to seek 
illumination from the pale light without, which is only a dim 
reflex of the splendour we close our eyes to within. It would be 
to seek virtue, not in the human soul, the production of God, 
but in the political arrangements of society, which are too often 
the production of the devil! 

In stating Dr. Whewell’s theory we have avoided, as far as 
lay in our power, the implied assumption that he makes morality 
absolutely dependent upon law; an assumption which he strongly 
denies to be involved in his system, and which he wrote his 
lectures on systematic morality with the avowed design of repu- 
diating. We do not think, however, he is very successful in his 
attempt to escape from this difficulty; for his statements 
upon the subject are in a great measure inconsistent with each 
other. He repeats to us in every possible form of iteration, that 
‘law is the basis of morality.’ He also frequently assures us that 
law is the guide to morality, and that he derives his morality 
alone from that source. In fact, the whole edifice of his system 
is reared upon legal rights and obligations, which conduct him to 
the virtues, which in turn make him acquainted with precepts 
and moral principles. Now we do not clearly see that he can 
consistently sever what he has so closely woven together. If his 
morality be independent of law, what becomes of his supreme 
rule of action, which confounds both? But he is involved in a 
further dilemma. If morality be independent of law, it must 
have some other source. Why, then, does he not draw his 
morality from that source, instead of seeking it in an extraneous 
element? Why does he drag his reader round Europe, over 
by-gone tracts of civilization, digging into codes and pandects 
for those pure waters of morality which he ought to derive from 
their native element? Dr. Whewell has his answer ready. 
Morality is an art before it is a science. Mankind would have 
known nothing of geometry had it not been for land surveying. 
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We get our first rude outline of squares and ellipses from dealing 
with physical nature. By reasoning upon these conceptions we 
demonstrate their specific properties and relations, till we get 
down to the properties of their simple elements and the axioms 
upon which they depend.* But this is not Dr. Whewell’s 
method, which is anything but tentative. He deals with 
morality not as an art, but as a science. Before he wrote a page 
of his book, he tells us, his system was quite formulated in his 
own mind ; and the reader does not go far into it before he meets 
with the sweeping application of the alarming postulate upon 
which the whole depends. The illustration, therefore, introduced 
in extenuation of his absurd method of procedure, falls entirely 
to the ground. Indeed, it could not be maintained for a moment. 
For surely no man in his right senses would imply that ethics in 
the present age are in the same elementary state as land sur- 
veying among the Egyptians. The illustrative argument of 
Dr. Whewell either means that he found ethics an art, and 
thought out the principles upon which it could be reared into a 
science, or it means nothing. Well, having got the principles, 
why does he wander about, and lose both himself and his reader 
in so many subjects which are extraneous to them? What 
would have been said of Euclid if, having secured the prin- 
ciples of geometry, instead of raising out of those principles a 
body of pure scientific truth, he had begun his treatise with an 
exposition of the different kinds of land surveying, and after 
extracting some portion of his figures from this source, he should 
have wandered off to consider their exemplification in the 
different kinds of architecture? Yet this is the method of 
Dr. Whewell. It is neither tentative nor scientific, but a most 
grotesquely assorted mélange of both. 

But the illustration is not only of no use to Dr. Whewell, 
except to involve him in deeper inconsistency, but there is an 
assumption involved in it which is of a very irreligious character. 
If we could not get our notions of morality except from social 
laws, it follows that man unacquainted with social laws would 
know nothing more of morality than a blind man of colours. 
But how will he reconcile this doctrine with the justice of God? 
Is not man a responsible creature, being, irrespective of social 
laws, a law to himself? At least this is the opinion of St. Paul. 
But we can suppose him existing apart from society and unac- 
quainted with any of its conventions. In such a position he 
would know nothing of the moral principles existing within him, 
because he would lack the necessary guide to their discovery. 
In this case he would be liable to be tried at the Divine tribunal, 
* Systematic Morality, p. 123. 
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and consigned to everlasting punishment, for disobedience to 
principles with which he was unacquainted. In this immora! 
assumption Dr. Whewell may find another consequence of 
turning his back upon the human soul in his search after the 
elements of morality, and striving to spell them out from the 
wretched pacts and conventions of men. 

It is curious to trace the consequences of Dr. Whewell’s prin- 
ciple in his application of it to the defence of some of the 
institutions of our day. A scheme of morality must be essen- 
tially defective, in his view, without religion. If Dr. Whewell 
deprives man of a conscience, if he does not allow him to be in 
possession of a safe criterion to qualify him to be a judge in the 
last resort, he indemnifies the subject for this loss by conferring 
these prerogatives upon the state. The state, he tells us, would 
demoralize itself if it did not enforce upon its subjects some 
peculiar manner of worshipping the Deity. This gives rise, in 
the ‘ Elements of Morality,’ to a long chapter upon the liturgical! 
elements of the Church of England, and to an extended survey 
of the Church Catechism. Now Dr. Whewell maintains, that 
with regard to the origin and preservation of ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, the people are by no means to decide upon the form of 
worship they are to follow :— 


‘ For the people of a nation may be rude and thoughtless, caring 
only for material enjoyment; in which case it is the duty of the 
[governing | few to use the power which, by the constitution of the 
country, they possess, in such a way as to communicate intellectual 
and religious culture to the many. To say that the majority of the 
people is to determine what the governors of the nation are to 
establish as the national religion, is to reject all difference between 
truth and error, between intelligent conviction and blind and casual! 
impression.’ * 


But in a matter so far above human reason as religious truth 
the few appear to us more likely to err than the many, as they 
are far more likely to be seduced by interested views ; and are 
the great bulk of mankind to be liable to be punished in the 
next world for a religion which they have not been allowed to 
choose in this? We had always thought religion was solely an 
affair between man and his Maker. Dr. Whewell would convert 
it into an affair between the crown and the subject. Ina matter 
in which the people have the greatest concern, he would allow 
them the least right to judge. 

But there is an immorality in Dr. Whewell’s principle of a 
‘national’ Church existing among a people who remain outside its 


* Systematic Morclity, p. 102. 
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sphere, the disgusting features of which are by no means palliated 
by being associated with religion. If the people reject the 
teaching of the Church, they must nevertheless contribute to the 
support of what they believe to be detrimental to their highest 
interests. They must also be burthened with the support of 
their own ministers. Dr. Whewell puts no hypothetical case. 
His arguments go to defend the Church of Ireland, the most 
unjust of all the unjust establishments of the world. But the 
case may be generalized, as it is fast becoming generalized in 
this country. Yet if we suppose the Established Church as 
isolated in this country as it is in Ireland, upon Dr. Whewell’s 
principles the Government would be justified, if not bound, to 
maintain her framework intact, and not to allow a penny of her 
revenues to be secularized. Hence it would come to pass in 
this country, as in Ireland, that the very institution to which 
man ought to look as the guardian of morality would exist in 
’ total conflict with its elementary principles. Now we all know 
the consequence of forcing large masses of men to support insti- 
tutions which they look down upon with scowling discontent. 
They either emigrate, or become remiss in exertions of which 
those reap the profit whom they regard with animosity ; and so 
the public interests fall to ruin. We have always looked upon 
moral principles as the chief conservative elements in the life of 
a people; but Dr. Whewell would apply them to the extinction 
of a nation. 

There is something quite naive, from a moral point of view, 
in the grounds upon which he would invite the religious dissi- 
dents of the Establishment to enlist their energies in its support, 
even though it should happen to prove the Church of the 
minority : ‘They may think that the Established Church is the 
‘defender of religious truth against worse forms of error, 
‘although they may think that the doctrines of the Church 
‘are not themselves free from error.’* Hence the Catholic 
Dissenter is called upon to defend the Church that it may keep 
out Puritanism, and the Puritan is called upon to defend the 
Church that it may keep out Popery. In the same manner 
Dr. Whewell might enlist the support of the unbeliever in the 
maintenance of the Church, on the ground that it prevented 
society from being torn into factions by the incessant warfare of 
both. But these are rotten grounds of expediency, totally 
unworthy to serve as a basis for the maintenance of a body of 
religious truth. We should expect to find them in the mouth of 
a pettifogging attorney defending a roguish client, rather than in 
the mouth of a clergyman supporting his Church on the great 
* Systematic p. 200. 
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A Great Reputation in Jeopardy. Boo 
foundations of morality. But the fact is, Dr. Whewell having 
considered the Established Church in a country where it is the 
church of a small minority, has no other reasons to urge in its 
defence. When the Church is in a position which conflicts with 
right, it can only be defended by arguments which conflict with 
morality. The establishment im the position in question re- 
sembles a man who has got into a possession to which he is not 
entitled ; and Dr. Whewell comes forward to defend its retention 
of such property, on the ground that it is much better for the 
public interests that the wrongful party should remain in pos- 
session, than that the property should be transferred to its 
rightful owners. But what other result could be expected from 
a writer who derives his morality from external laws, than that 
he should subject the fundamental notion of justice to social 
convenience ? 

From the character of Dr. Whewell’s mind, as portrayed in 
his system of morality, we should be quite prepared for any 
amount of misconception in his attempt to act as interpreter 
between the mind of Plato and the English reader; for no two 
minds could possibly be more opposite, or see things from such 
antagonist points of view. We were, however, not quite prepared 
for the dwartish grasp he takes of so great a subject, and jor 
the meagre treatment which the works of the great father of 
philosophy receives at his hands. In their exposition, Dr. 
Whewell had the best opportunity of making Plato a household 
book with the English reader, by presenting all that was valuable 
in the teaching of both master and pupil, in such a form as 
to afford a most interesting picture of Greek life and manners. 
He might have exercised his powers in treating the various 
changes which the growth of their opinions underwent, the effect 
of those opinions on the after-growth of moral speeulation, how 
far their truth has been realized in history, and to what extent 
they throw any light upon or are connected with the problems 
of our own time. If he did not afford his readers any glimpse 
of the relationship in which Plato stood to others, he should at 
least have informed us in what relation Plato stood to himself. 
But it seems quite of a piece that as he gave us a system of 
ethics, minus morality, he should also eliminate philosophy from 
the works of the great author of Dialectics. The opinions of 
this philosopher are the vertebral spine which runs through 
every moral system, and cannot be correctly analyzed without 
bringing out all the salient antitheses between ancient and 
modern doctrines, and the various ligaments which connect both 
as counterparts of one harmonious whole. In the absence of 
any information of this sort, we look upon any reviving Plato as 
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400 Dr. Whewell’s Moral Works. 
worse than so much waste paper; for the public get an idea 
that his works refer exclusively to an antiquated system of 
‘society, and with that system of society ought never to be 
exhumed. But in Dr. Whewell’s version we get the system of 
the philosopher not only dissevered from every other system, 
but broken up into fragments and dissevered from itself. This 
unveiling of the dry bones and ligaments of the philosopher in 
their most dislocated state, without imparting any notion of 
their relative symmetry, or function in the evolution or 
thought, must disenchant the popular mind of a great reputa- 
tion. People will wonder what object scholars can have beyond 
mere book-making in inviting their attention to so profitless an 
object, and turn their back upon it more resolutely than ever. 
But it would be doing Dr. Whewell injustice to represent 
him as avoiding all allusions which might associate his author 
with modern ideas. Some scattered hints of the sort occur in 
these volumes, about five in number, and we will give the 
reader the benefit of them. He turns the Athenian archers 
into ‘policemen.’ The prytanes figure as ‘the president.’ He 
also informs us that the notion of a common Greek race with 
barbarians outside of it, has been replaced by Christendom 
—that is to say, all civilized nations, as distinguished from 
the rest of the world—or, in other words, that the Greeks stood 
in the same relation to the Romans as we stand in relation to 
- the Hottentots of Africa, or to the nomadic tribes of Asia.* 
We are also told that the Socratic doctrine, of all knowledge 
being derived from reminiscence, is represented in the modern 
world by the doctrine of innate ideas.+ Now we hardly know two 
things that can be more distinct. The doctrine of reminiscence 
refers to facts derived from past experience; that of innate 
ideas to principles without which experience could have no 
meaning. The doctrine of reminiscence is a religious theory of 
the East; that of innate ideas a philosophical theory of the 
West. The one leads to the separate existence of the human 
soul under altered material forms; the other is so far from 
recognising that existence as to have been held by Spinoza. If 
Dr. Whewell links the two together from the fact that the prin- 
ciple of innate ideas can satisfactorily explain the data which 
Socrates adduces in proof of the doctrine of reminiscence, he 
might, on the same principle, have established a close relation- 
ship between the vortices of Descartes, and the Newtonian law of 
the mutual attraction of bodies in proportion to their mass and 
the inverse square of the distance, both of which account for 


* Platonic Dialogues for English Readers, vol. iii. p. 234. 
¢ Ibid. vol. i. pp. 386 and 411. 
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the same phenomena, but at the same time annihilate each 
other. 

We are not in the least surprised, after his resolute grubbing 
among obsolete pacts for our notions of morality, to find that the 
abstract terms in Plato should particularly gravel Dr. Whewell, 
especially when they refer to ideas of the fine and the beau- 
titul.* The Greeks thought, with reason, there was a simi- 
larity between the beauty of outer forms and that of the inner 
life of things. A just action had this resemblance to a beautiful 
vase, that it produced pleasing emotions. <A foul deed excited 
revulsion of a deeper kind than a deformed object; but they 
both had the property in common of producing revulsion. 
Hence this keen-witted people, seizing upon the property which 
diverse things had in common of generating either pleasure or 
dislike, called the one 70 kadév, the other 76 aicyodv. This 
association of the material and spiritual aspects of beauty and 
ugliness have furnished our moralists' with the *osi effective 
weapons for restricting the empire -of Vice fliis’ world, 
Divines have used it as an argumeri for upsetting the gnostic 
theory of matter, and for assimilating corporal beavty to ‘thiat*of 
the increate essence of God himself+ It has furnished philoso- 
phers with a light for revealing some of the most intricate 
phenomena of the human mind. It has assisted statesmen and 
poets to refine the national taste by making the material a 
guide to the spiritual fitness of things. But Dr. Whewell loses 
sight of the intimate relation between the two spheres, and does 
not think that any argument founded upon it can be accurately 
represented in the English language. It is amusing to see him 
throw some of the best parts of his author aside on this plea. 
Plato is at pains in his ‘ First Alcibiades,’ to prove that justice 
is profitable.| In the ‘Gorgias’ he equally labours to show that 
to suffer injustice is better than to commit it.§ But Dr. Whewel! 
declines to follow the steps of reasoning so pueryile, though 
Aristotle was led by similar arguments to the same conclusion. 
Again, if there is anything in the ‘ Republic’ more distinctly 
brought out than another, it is the necessity of habituating the 
young to tasteful arrangement, and surrounding them with 
artistic household ornaments, in order that their minds being 
early endued with a passion for outward beauty of form, might 
insensibly acquire a corresponding taste for the cultivation of 


* Platonic Dialogues for, English Readers, vol. ii. p. 193; vol. i. p. 187. 

+ The reader is referred to the reasoning which Castiglione puts into the 
mouth of Bembo in the dialogue on beauty at the end of the Cortigiane, a work 
which deserved a better fate than to be irret'evably forgotten. 
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moral beauty within.* But in Dr. Whewell’s version, every 
allusion to this method of cultivating moral tendencies by 
wsthetic art is suppressed, except in one instance, and then so 
weakened by rhetorical amplification, as to lose much of its 
significance. 

This mode of procedure is quite in keeping with his manner 
of evading the difficulty in connection with kadév and atoypov. 
Tn the argument of the Gorgias, between Polus and Socrates, he 
proposes to substitute for these complex terms, the phrases 
‘according to man’s nature, and ‘contrary to man’s nature,’ 
which, he says, may be regarded as their modern representa- 
tives, and which will bring out the reasoning in a more cogent 
form. We never had a predilection for the terminology of the 
Butlerian ethics ; but here we think it is entirely out of place. 
For the phrases in question being entirely restricted te man’s 
spiritual nature, they sunder the analogy which Plato would 
Lave képt steadiiy:in view, without helping us one bit further 
with the argument. Fo. we are obstructed on the threshold of 
 thié discussion by two feyms, viz.: man’s nature, and what is in 
confarity with it, about neither of which any dozen men pro- 
miscuously chosen would agree. If we were to ask a follower of 
Hobbes what man’s nature was, he would place it in some past 
state of savage ferocity. If we were to ask Mr. Mill or Auguste 
Comte, they would point to a distant future, when some lofty 
scheme of social perfectability should be arrived at, as an 
answer to the question. If we were to ask a Latin priest, he 
would place it in the predominance of cupidity and the dis- 
organization of reason. If we were to ask a disciple of Butler, 
he would make it consist in that nicely-balanced state of the 
mind never yet realized, and never to be obtained, we fear, by 
human appliances, in which the affections, while performing the 
full range of their functions, never overstep the bounds of 
reason, and in which the desires never conflict with con- 
science, and yet discharge all the natural behests of man. Even 
accepting this as the proper solution, we should have to assume. 
that one single action in conflict with the supremacy of con- 
science argued a depraved disposition, in order to balance a 
depraved disposition against all the evils that injustice could 
inflict. About what is excellent both in action and form, very 
few will be found to differ; and the inferences from such 
qualities may be very easily disposed of. But when the ques- 
tion of man’s moral nature is opened, we lift the lid of Pandora’s 


* Republic, 402. 588.—We may state, once for all, that our references to the 
oviginal works of Plato relate to the numeration of Bekker’s edition. 
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box, and a thousand questions fly out, each of which would 
furnish a bone of contention for the whole of mankind. 

Misled by his own system of founding morality on a series of 
reciprocal rights and obligations, Dr. Whewell pertinaciously 
persists in translating Sucatosbyn—justice—rightness, which he 
assures us was the wider sense included by the Greeks under the 
term. It meant not so much honesty in pecuniary dealings as 
the right man in the right place. But the fact is, Plato does not 
depart from the common meaning of the term, but simply 
intensifies that meaning, and widens its application. There is 
always included in his employment of it the vulgar idea of 
quid pro quo, whether he applies it to the transactions of a shop, 
to the dealings of a man with his own family, or to the corporate 
body of his fellow-citizens, As such it means not only the right 
man in the right place, but the right man doing that work in the 
right place which will furnish society with an adequate equivalent 
for the privileges he enjoys and the substance he consumes. In 
Plato’s conception of a sound state of society mere fashionable 
loungers were not tolerated for a moment. Being consumers, 
and not producers, they impoverished society in proportion to 
the extravagance of their expenditure. Everybody had some 
special work set apart for him to do, by the performance of which 
he conferred upon society advantages tantamount to the benefits 
he received from it. Those who would not perform their part of 
the compact were to be regarded as drones. The ends of justice 
are attained in a state in proportion as each one finds this 
special work and does it ; because only in such way can there 
be a reciprocal interchange of duties, and each member of the 
community can only receive his due by the right direction of the 
concurrent energies of all. 

But the one-sided use of Stcatootvn, adopted by Dr. Whewell, 
completely blinds him to the prominent dle it plays in Plato’s 
system, and to the identity of the inferences deduced from it, with 
many truths wandering about among us under the guise of novel 
discoveries. Mr. Mill is at some trouble in his political economy 
to confute the old error that the spendthrift is of much less 
use to the trade of the community than the miser, who lives upon 
bare necessaries, and yet turns all his hours to account. The 
spendthrift only consumes. He gives back nothing to society 
for the goods he squanders. Therefore at the end of his career 
society is so much the poorer by the amount he has wasted. 
But the miser puts by almost the whole of his earnings, and 
lends out the amount saved to capitalists for commercial 
ventures. Society at his death is consequently richer in pro- 
portion to the excess of his surplus fortune over the little he 
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has expended upon himself. Now Mr. Mill evidently thinks 
that this confutation has all the charms of novelty; for he 
restates it with new amplification in his ‘ Political Economy, 
as a truth just dawning upon that science. But the principle 
is only an application of Plato’s conception of justice, and is 
stated by him in language which Mr. Mill has unconsciously 
transcribed :—‘ When the luxurious is spending his money in his 
‘ wealthy days, he is not one whit more serviceable to the state, 
‘ being neither governor nor servant, but only a consumer of its 
‘ resources. The appetites of this class are a burden (to the state), 
‘ whereas those of the parsimonious contribute to money-making, 
‘ because they are a help towards production.”* 

How Dr. Whewell could have missed this key-note to the 
‘Republic’ we are at a loss to conceive ; for it meets us at every 
page, and presents the same central idea under every diversity 
of aspect. Justice in a state is identified with individual justice, 
because man cannot perform the duties he owes to society unless 
he is in harmony with himself. But he cannot be in harmony 
with himself unless the appetitive faculties are in due subjection 
to the spirited element, and both are under the control of 
reason. Not only each man must perform his special function 
in the state, but each faculty must perform its special function 
in man. Natural justice is the foundation of political justice. 
One is the exact counterpart and never-failing attendant of the 
other. The only defect in Plato's working out of his conception 
is, that he stops with the state. The international feuds of the 
Greeks, and their arrogant assumption that all the rest of the 
world were barbarians except themselves, prevented him from 
carrying his doctrine to its logical consequences in the relation 
of independent states to each other. Had he overstepped this 
weakness of his countrymen, by showing how each state had 
its special function, and how on the discharge of this special 
function depended the prosperity of the states with which it was 
connected, and the well-being of the human species, he might 
have founded upon his idea of justice a body of international 
doctrines which would have thrown into the shade those pro- 
pounded by Puffendorf or Wheaton. For a state in conflict 
with itself can no more than an individual repay the obligations 
which it owes to surrounding communities. Hence the necessity 
of those institutions which will most stimulate its productive 
energies, as, on account of the network of reciprocal ties, each 
country is impoverished by the sterility of its neighbour in 
the precise proportion as it would be advantaged by its success. 
From the application of this principle must spring that great 

* Republic, viti., Nos. 5£2 and 55). 
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desideratum, an international code adopted by the civilized 
nations of the earth, to be enforced by their combined strength 
in the last result. Now these are consequences which it 
behoved an interpreter of Plato to point out. But Dr. Whewell 
not only misses the consequences of this fecund principle, but 
actually gives it a wrong interpretation. He was so busy in 
disjointing the ‘ Republic, so much absorbed in amputating its 
various members, that, while dislocating the body, the spirit has 
eluded his grasp.* 

If the sagacity of Plato is displayed in one feature more than 
another, it is in the manner in which he traces in the eighth 
book of the ‘Republic’ the successive steps by which a timo- 
cratical government is changed into an oligarchy, from an 
oligarchy into a democracy, and from a democracy into an abso- 
lutism. The prescience displayed in this part of Plato has been 
so accurately verified by the subsequent course of history, that 
had Plato been an eye-witness of these changes he could not 
have portrayed them more faithfully. In the eighth and ninth 
books of the ‘ Republic’ Plato seems to have held up a glass to 
his contemporaries as powerful as that in Merlin’s Cave, in which 
he invited them to behold the various fluctuations and strifes of 
succeeding ages. If a writer comes forward to expound Plato to 
the public mind, he should, at least in a rough manner, have 
pointed out how far his political teaching has been verified by 
experience. But Dr. Whewell throws no more light on these 
speculations than to denounce them as fanciful and hypothetical 
in the extreme.t The description of the various changes which 
political government must undergo, though verified in the most 
striking manner by every subsequent nation which has risen to 
any pre-eminence, Dr. Whewell characterizes as so special and 
grotesque, that some particular state must have been aimed at, 
the name of which he cannot for the life of him find out.? 

The fact is, Plato had no special state in view. The 
‘fanciful’ laws he enunciated were derived in common from 
the changes which nearly all the existing Greek communities 
had undergone. If they admit of sweeping application to sub- 
sequent history, it is because the social transformation of 
communities is really governed by very few general principles. 
In modern as well as in ancient states all governments in their 
incipient stage are warlike. The bauble of military contention 
is not wealth, but honour and ascendency. Whether we survey 


* Dr. Whewell splits up the work into ten fragments, and spoils the symmetry 
and harmony of the parts in his endeavour to show the reader what he could 
easily find out for himself. 

t+ Plat. Liz. vol. iii. p. 119. t Vol. iii. p. 126. 
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the first Greek archons, or the early Roman kings, or our own 
self-willed Plantagenets, we find Plato’s spirited element in the 
ascendant. The government is a timocracy. How this is 
changed into an oligarchy by a taste for the increasing luxuries 
of civilization which gives rise to a ravenous greed for wealth, 
and, by the consequent acquisition of large properties, to the im- 
poverishment of the many, in the hands of a few, any Roman or 
French history will point out. The reader need only recall how 
the wealthy Roman burgess sided with their timocratic chiefs 
in the enslavement of the multitude, and then snuffed them 
out ; how they swelled their properties by harsh usury laws, 
causing beggary to multiply in the state; how they excluded 
the plebeians from all civic privileges, to riot in the unbounded 
license of power ; how the commonwealth thereby split into two 
factions—the rich and poor—who sundered its peace by con- 
tinually plotting against each other; and he will recognise all 
the lineaments of Plato’s picture.* In the transition of the 
early French timocratic dynasties to the modern government 
of the noblesse, we trace precisely the same features, First the 
struggle of the monarchy with the nobles, in which the people 
found their account. Then the alliance between the two 
cemented by the extinction of popular franchises, and the 
development of the consequences of that alliance in the aristo- 
cratic régime, when the crown was shorn of some portion of its 
splendour, and the people crushed by the most grinding taxa- 
tion, that a privileged class might revel in all the luxuries which 
immense properties and unbridled license could procure. How 
this state of things in the two cases passed through the phases 
of revolution into a democracy, and thence into an absolutism, we 
need only quote Plato to describe. Divisions in the seat of 
power ; the awakening of the popular mind to a knowledge of 
its strength and the effeminate weakness of its oppressors ; the 
struggle for, and gradual resumption of, freedom ; the consequent 
birth of faction, with its reign of prosecutions, impeachments, 
and proscriptions, in which some arch champion of the popular 
cause fools the commonality to the top of their bent, and puts 
their freedom in his pocket ; all this is the language of history, 
and it is also the language of Plato. For his account of the 
changes which precede and prepare the way for tyranny, we 
need only turn to the pages of our own commonwealth, or to 
the early stages of the French, and the later stages of the 
Roman republic; while for the chief tyrant who closes the 
drama, Napoleon, or Julius Czesar, or Cromwell, will stand quite 
as well as Pisistratus. 
* Repullic, book viii. p. 551. 
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Plato does not Reason Well. 407 
Now we had a right to expect from a writer of Dr. Whewell’s 
attainments, instead of ridiculing these pictures as grotesque, 
that he would not only have considered their historical bearing, 
but stated the relation which they bear to Vico’s theory, and to 
Comte and Buckle’s generalizations. Montesquieu tells us, that 
the leading principles of a monarchy is honour; that of an 
oligarchy, wealth ; but that of a republic, virtue: and according 
to the success with which these powers are upheld or struggled 
for in a state will be the tendency to lapse into the corresponding 
form of government. This doctrine, which has been pronounced 
novel and striking in Montesquieu, is only a repetition of the 
‘grotesque’ principle of Plato, substituting freedom for virtue in 
the case of the republic. For he informs us that governments 
are subverted in losing the principle which forms their distin- 
guishing feature, by too great an eagerness in its pursuit. But 
Plato shows his superiority over his modern copyist in profundity 
of thought by the inference to which he was led by his theory of 
identification, which linked the changes in individual character 
with those of the corresponding state. Every constitution springs 
out of the moral dispositions of the members of the state. If 
they are anarchical, the constitution must be demagogy ; if they 
are greedy of wealth, the government must be an oligarchy ; if 
of honour, a timocracy. Hence the paramount claims of educa- 
tion, in Plato’s view. For a state can only be swayed by reason, 
according as each individual member is swayed by reason. But 
here we are met with a question which Mr. Mill has answered in 
the negative, reasoning from a chemical illustration : whether is 
there any element in society, arising from the association of the 
individual members, which was not in the members themselves ? 
Mill, in dealing with the problem, makes no reference to Plato ; 
but it is evident, if the problem admit of a negative solution, 
that one part of Plato’s principle is overset. Now this subject 
was more worthy of profound treatment than any other part of 
the ‘Republic,’ as bearing upon the progressive tendencies of man 
in connection with government; but Dr. Whewell shows his 
appreciation of it by reducing the matter to the smallest possible 
compass, and discarding the consideration of it altogether. 
Another subject, of still higher importance than Plato's 
political theories, is his doctrine of the immortality of the soul. 
Dr. Whewell, as a divine, necessarily gives up a great deal of 
attention to the proofs adduced by his author, and brings up 
Mendelssohn to assist him; but somehow or other we do not 
get Plato’s view fairly stated, while the effects of his proofs wpon 
succeeding speculation are not even glanced at, except, indeed, 
to connect the solemn piece of rant which Addison puts into the 
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mouth of Cato with the reasoning of the Greek philosopher. But 
we see no resemblance between them, except in their utter 
inadequacy to support the thesis, Addison’s notion of the 
soul’s immortality, arising out of its dread of annihilation, would 
go further to prove the immortality of the soul of the most worth- 
less animals than that of man, inasmuch as the dread of extinction 
among them is more universal. Brutes never seek destruction. 
But a large amount of humanity commit suicide with a wish on 
their lips quite opposite to that of the Roman stoic. In like 
manner Plato’s argument, to which Dr. Whewell never alludes, 
of the soul being immortal from the fact of its containing the 
principle of motion,* can have ‘only weight as applied to the 
personality of the soul, and in this case is equally applicable to 
the souls of the brutes. But if we take the argument in the 
much larger sphere in which alone it has logical cogency of a 
spiritual substance interfused with material creation and vitali- 
zing all things, it is evident the Platonic proof no more makes 
out the separate existence of the soul after death than it does 
that of the rhododendron, after both root and stem have been 
withered by some noxious blast. 

The strongest proof given by Plato is undoubtedly that of the 
soul’s impartibility.t Only compound substances perish. The 
soul, as the invisible organ by which we contemplate the essence 
of things, is of like nature with the eternal verities on which it 
feeds, simple, and therefore indestructible. This argument has 
come down to us with little modification, and still plays its part 
in modern metaphysics. It was elaborated by Descartes. The 
scholastics relied upon it as their staple argument. Mendelssohn 
imagined he endued it with fresh force by showing that no time 
could occur between the moment preceding the soul’s extinction 
and that in which it ceased to exist, a thing which is impossible to 
conceive of a simple substance. But Kant entirely overthrew any 
logical force attaching to the proof, even as fortified by his 
countryman. He clearly saw that though the soul could not 
cease to exist by any diminution of its extensive quantity, that 
the argument of its simplicity did not exclude extinction through 
the gradual weakening of its forces, or the successive remission 
of its intensive quantity. For even memory has always a degree 
which may still ever be diminished ; likewise the faculty of self- 
consciousness ; and so of all the other faculties. Hence, there is 
nothing to prevent a simple substance from being resolved into 
several simple substances with the same forces, only existing with 
diminished intensity ; or several simple substances from flowing 
together again into one, which would contain within itself the 
* Phedrus, 51—53. + Phadrus, 61—75. 
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degree of the reality of all the preceding substances together.* 
But Dr. Whewell, who is exceedingly anxious about the date of 
the ‘Phzedo,’ throws no light upon the principal argument it 
contains. He neither tells us how Mendelssohn strengthened 
Plato’s view, or how Kant upset both. The ingenuity of Kant 
admitted of a reply by the application of an argument which 
the scholastics were very fond of using in connection with this 
subject, and which Dr. Whewell, seeing the weakness of Plato’s 
proofs, ought to have introduced to his readers. If the soul 
falls into nothingness by the gradual or sudden dispersion of its 
forces, and these remissions took place at, or were consummated 
by, the dissolution of the body, they would clearly be connected 
with its decay. But the powers of the soul by no means wane 
with the body, but the one often increases in intensity in 
proportion as the other approaches dissolution. If, in man 
cases, the decay of the body augments the strength of the soul's 
faculties, what probability is there that those faculties will be so 
weakened by its extinction as to vanish into nothing? 

The proof given in the tenth book of the ‘ Republic’ is 
more damaging to natural theology than otherwise, as a 
bad argument invariably impairs the cause it would defend. 
Yet Dr. Whewell doubtless thinks it choice ; for it forms the sub- 
ject of one of the ten sections into which he has divided the treatise 
of which it is the weakest part. That every generic thing has some 
generic evil peculiar to itself may readily be allowed, but that 
it must perish by this evil, or else live on for ever, is an inference 
which, whatever value it might have had before Aristotle con- 
structed the syllogism, can clearly possess none now. The 
evil of wood, as Plato puts it, is to rot ; that of iron to rust : but 
surely these substances can perish by a thousand other agencies 
besides mouldiness and corruption. Disease is assigned as the 
evil of the body, but how many mortals go out of life without 
being the victims of any disease at all? It savours, then, of 
mere quibbling, to assert that, because injustice, which is the 
disease of the soul, cannot kill it, therefore it must exist for 
ever. The argument founded on reminiscence? is hardly less 
weak, because it supposes the pre-existence of no principles 
which might not have been engrafted in the soul at birth ; and if 
indeed it could appeal to ideas antecedent to this period, the loss 
of personal identity involves a surrender of the argument which 
is built upon a permanent and self-conscious state of existence. 

The fact is, Plato’s views of the immortality of the soul were so 
much blent with Pythagorian notions, as to nullify the necessity of 
it, in order to uphold the reign of moral justice in the Universe. 

* Crittk der reinen Vernunft, book ii. chap. i. + Phedo, 48—57. 
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Yet this is the strongest indirect argument in its favour. We 
have, in fact, as far as human reason is concerned, nothing 
stronger upon which we can build our hopes. Yet Plato, both 
in the ‘ Pheedo’ and ‘ Republic’ sacrifices it in the most ruthless 
fashion, thus throwing down a far firmer foundation than an 

which his own proofs could build up. If we believe him, the 
souls of the intemperate will, after death, enter into asses or 
swine ; and those of the violent and rapacious into vultures and 
wolves: but those who have practised justice and temperanee, 
without founding their habits upon philosophic principle, will 
appear as ants, or other pacific animals.* The supremely just 
in glorified bodies will migrate to loftier regions ; but even their 
term of blessedness will expire : and human life must be entered 
upon by them under new conditions, to some of pain, to others 
of pleasure. Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence is founded upon 
this perpetual metamorphosis of being, and the application of 
his proofs of immortality to the souls of the brute creation is only 
another consequence of the same principle. Souls cannot die; 
for if all things which partake of life should die, and not revive 
again, it would follow that nothing would live, and the whole 
Universe would at length be swallowed up in death.+ The 
creation as well as the destruction of souls is assumed to be 
an impossibility. The contents of the spiritual as well as of the 
material Universe can neither be increased nor diminished. Hence 
only a limited number of souls exist, who supply the earth with 
its variegated forms of life, upon the principle that each body 
attracts that soul whose desires are most in keeping with its 
substance, and that the state which ensues entails reward or 
punishment for deeds done in its preceding stage of being. In 
this system, the cardinal point of the dispute is given up with 
the soul’s identity. For Lucretius does not contend for the 
complete destructibility of the spiritual element, but admits the 
probability of new birth under altered phases of existence. The 
difference between the Epicurean poet and his Greek antagonist 
simply amounts to this; that the one interposed between the 
two stages of being a common spiritual element, and the other 
did not. But to what purpose preserve the individuality of the 
soul, when we completely change its aspect and destroy its 
recollection of the past? Under such circumstances it becomes 
a new being. The weakness of these speculations of Plato 
shows how little the unaided human reason can effect in 
establishing a foundation for man’s hope of existence beyond 
the tomb ; but to a divine of less learning than Dr. Whewell, 
they would not have been without their moral. He would have 
* Phado, 69—71; Republic, book x. 615. t LPhedo, 46. 
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Sophists—Why Dealt with as a Class. 411 
seen in their dimness a foil to throw out with greater lustre His 
mission who brought life and immortality “to light from a 
quarter which the Greeks despised. 

If Dr. Whewell in this part of his task has greatly overvalued 
his author, there are other places in which he indulges in unjust 
depreciation. In the ante-sophist dialogues, the designation of 
which comes from Schliermacher, though Dr. Whewell thrice 
ascribes it to hiniself, Plato is repeatedly represented as swelling 
the vulgar calumnies against his opponents ; occasionally, indeed, 
with preconcerted malice, and to enhance his own reputation at 
their expense. In the ‘Protagoras’ the reader is requested to fix 
hisattention upon the term ‘ sophist,’ as conveying an opprobrious 
meaning, which Plato did not scr uple to turn to his own contro- 
versial purposes. In the ‘Gorgias,’ he is represented as aspiring 
to ride triumphantly over the reputation of that sophist, but 
restrained by prudential considerations from representing him 
either as a contemptible adversary or an easy conquest.* Plato’s 
rough usage of Hippias is accounted for on the principle of the 
shop. Both were dealers in philosophic wares, and it was quite 
natural that Plato, in order to recommend his own doctrines, 
should attempt to disparage those of others} Again: the 
charge of gross unfairness is frequently brought against Socrates 
and his illustrious pupil for showering odium on the sophists on 
account of their receiving payment for - their instr uctions.t When 
we take these accusations in conjunction with that of coarseness, 
which is generally made when Plato is unusually lively, the 
Greek sage comes out of Dr. Whewell’s hands a very diminutive 
personage. We have always regarded Plato’s master as the 
foremost moralist of antiquity, w hose principles were so pure as 
to make him a worthy helpmate to the Christian Church ; but if 
these representations are to hold, our difficulty will not be in 
easily conceiving with Dr. Whewell how it came to pass that he 
should appear unworthy of the admiration of many of his con- 
temporaries, but that he should have commanded any attention 
at all. 

The cause of these misrepresentations is indeed not to be 
ascribed to a low opinion of Plato, but rather to an over- 
estimate of some of his sophistical opponents, whom he will not 

allow to be ranged under one class as mercenary inculcators of 
wisdom. Dr. Whewell is quite wrath with the preceding body 
of commentators for having done these Greek gentlemen such 
glaring injustice; but to this view he appears to have been led by 


* Ante-sophist Dial. p. + Ibid. p. 87. 
Ibid. p. 7, ‘ald. Lect. Moral Phil. p. 3. 
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the eighth volume of Mr. Grote’s ‘ History of Greece,’ to which 
he refers in terms of unbounded admiration. But for ow 
appreciation of these men we would rather rely upon the 
opinions of contemporary writers of good sense and probity 
expressed upon the spot, than upon the abstract reasoning of a 
foreign historian written some twenty-two hundred years after 
the age in which they lived. Even the correctness of Plato's 
estimate of the sophists and that of his commentators is corro- 
borated by every Greek writer of the period who was entitled to 
pronounce an opinion ; and the different points of view from 
which they write, renders all collusion or party feeling in the 
portraiture impossible. Thucydides had nothing in common 
with the philosophers ; yet he alludes to the sophists as a 
species of rhetorical gladiators, whose exhibitions were more 
worthy of the stage than the senate.* Isocrates was quite averse 
to the speculative'’spirit of Plato. He was engaged in education, 
and would have doubtless shielded any fellow-workers in the 
same field as himself. Yet he assailed the sophists in a set 
speech,t+ ridiculing the absurdity of their promises to teach 
youth virtue in so many lessons, and of refusing to credit those 
whom they had undertaken to make just men with the few 
minz which they demanded as the price of their instruction. 
Xenophon wonders that they should be thought to lead men to 
virtue who guide them the contrary way: They practise decep- 
tion for no other purpose than to make money.{ Aristotle, who 
cannot be accused of an overweening deference for the state- 
ments of his great rival, designates the sophist as ‘one who 
‘made wealth out of the mere show of wisdom, but who had 
‘ none of the reality.’§ In:the ninth book of his ethics he says: 
‘ They are partly to be complained of as receiving money before- 
‘hand for promises which they can never perform.  Aristo- 
phanes ridicules them as dreamers in cloudland, and places 
Strepsiades among the number for swindling his creditors. | 
Now all this evidence points one way. It establishes the fact 
that the class of men called sophists, however divergent might 
be their individual agencies, were united by three or four 
leading characteristics: (1) that they made a business of phi- 
losophy ; (2) that they aimed rather: at filling their own purses 
than the minds of their pupils ; (3) that their pursuits tended 
more to subserve vain ostentation and display than to enrich 
any department of knowledge. That some of the sophists may 
have, like Protagoras, manifested a greater spirit of liberality 


* History of Greece. chap. i. 
+ Kara trav Cynegeticus, chap. xiii. 
§ Soph. Elench. \| Clouds, v. 361; iv. 1306. 
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than the rest, that many should have uttered deep philosophical 
truths, like Gorgias, does not destroy the general lineaments of 
the class, or inculpate Plato for appreciating their worth as a 
body by the points of resemblance which they bore. That his 
commentators should have followed in his wake was a natural 
consequence. If they have ‘jumbled together, as Dr. Whewell 
phrases it, a class of men so variously distinguished, they need 
not wince under a censure which they have to bear in common 
with the most illustrious minds of antiquity. 

We think that Plato’s view of the sophists is substantially fair, 
but if there be any deviation from the truth, that he rather 
extenuates their faults than sets down aught in malice. Instead 
of representing their influence as unmitigatedly bad, he describes 
it rather as a compound of good and evil. In the ‘Meno’ he 
undertakes their defence when Anytus decries them as altogether 
worthless.* Unless some advantages accrued from their teach- 
ing, he argues they would not have been tolerated for so long a 
period. If a shoemaker returns shoes sent to him for repair in 
a more rotten condition than ever, in a very few weeks he would 
get no shoes to repair. But Protagoras has stood his ground for 
forty years, and still finds his business increasing. Plato gives 
the sophists all the benefits of a comparison so unduly in their 
favour. For all can judge of shoemending, but how few of 
moral worth and artistic skill. In the ‘Republic’ he makes 
Socrates attribute the blame of the popular corruption to 
society itself, of which the sophists are only the tools. They 
merely study the moods of the public mind, humour it as they 
would a wild beast, learn to unriddle its noises, and dignify this 
kind of knowledge with the title of philosophy. Instead of the 
sophists being sophisticators, he declares they are too unsophis- 
ticated, always taking their bent from the popular voice-t All 
this demonstrates the strict impartiality of the philosopher. He 
would diminish the vulgar prejudice against them when founded 
upon superficial considerations, and invite the public to consider 
their tendencies from a deeper point of view. 

The charge of prostituting wisdom, we think, was not impro- 
perly brought against those who haggled over the price at 
which it should be imparted, as if it were only appreciable, like 
a bale of yarn, by the length to which it could be spun out. Dr. 
Whewell in this respect appears to us guilty of two gross over- 
sights. He confounds the sophists with the common educators of 
youth. As the teachers of our day are fairly entitled to fix what- 
ever price they chose upon their lessons, he imagines the Greek 
sophists might claim a similar franchise. But they did not 

* Meno, 29. + Republic, 492. 
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profess to impart the elements of knowledge ; their pretensions 
were much higher. They professed to endue men with virtue, 
with political skill, with wise foresight ; in fact, with everything 
which cannot be taught. Now the imparting of moral lessons 
for money has always been regarded by the Church, on the part 
of its teachers, as a sort of simony. Even in professions which 
make no pretensions to the dignity of the pulpit, the members 
are debarred from entering into any compact which would con- 
vert their remuneration from a gift into a stipend. Why, then, 
should Dr. Whewell be wrath because the Greek philosophers 
adopted a standard of judging in these matters not less elevated 
than ourselves? He justly insinuates that persons who labour 
in any calling are fairly entitled to live by that calling. But his 
assumption of that point as the matter in dispute is his second 
mistake. The censurers of the sophists would not have said a 
word if they had left their remuneration to the generosity of 
those who sought their aid. It was the commercial character of 
the transaction, the preconcerted barter of so much virtue for so 
much money, which roused the indignation of the Greek phi- 
losophers, and has made the word ‘sophist’ a reproach for al! 
time. Now this is a spirit which we cannot too jealously guard, 
if we would preserve from taint the loftier qualities of our 
nature. For when the mind is habituated to associate these 
with a pecuniary value, then all chivalry of soul and spiritual 
insight must perish, and with them the principal barrier which 
divides man from the brute creation. 

There is a recklessness of assertion about some of Dr. Whewell’s 
judgments which we would hardly expect in so grave a character. 
If Lord Palmerston after a political dinner, under the inspiration 
of exuberant grape, should attempt to dispose in two sentences 
of the whole voluminous controversy concerning original sin, no- 
body would in the least marvel or feel that he had any right to 
complain ; even were any bishop present, he would join in the 
general hilarity, feeling that no person could give the premier 
credit for knowing anything about these subjects, and that with 
an idle laugh the allusion would be forgotten. But such levity, 
no matter on what subject exercised, has far more serious con- 
sequences when a sage philosopher in thie silence of his closet 
sits down to record his opinions in a book which he offers to the 
public as the result of his profound reading and reflection. The 
evil consequences of the offence are deepened when such philo- 
sopher is one of the chief instructors at the foremost university 
of the country, for both young and old are too apt to regard his 
dicta as oracles, and the reckless statements are received not 
only as orthodox articles of belief by an influential class of 
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minds, but re-echoed by compilers, and become stereotyped in 
the literature of the country. Now the tlippancy with which Lord 
Palmerston is very fond of treating profound theological dogmas is 
even surpassed by the flippancy with which Dr. Whewell is in 
the habit of treating profound philosophical systems. He never 
alludes to the metaphysicians of modern Germany without stig- 
matizing their speculations as trash of the sorriest description. 
The fact of the German mind crazing itself by wrestling with 
the solution of inexplicable problems is only another proof to Dr. 
Whewell of the value of our free institutions, which, by affording a 
practical outlet to genius, snatches it from these barren struggles 
with the unknowable. It is, however, an enigma which Dr. Whe- 
well cannot explain, that such thoughtful people as the Germans 
should evince the same fickleness in their philosophical opinions 
as their Gallic neighbours in dress or politics. The systems of 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, are not only represented as 
novel, but isolated, each standing alone upon antagonist prin- 
ciples, and opposed root and branch to each other. No sooner 
is the ink dry which has completed one system, than another 
appears to demolish every atom of its predecessor, and to take 
its place in the convictions of the multitude. To impart to his 
readers some idea of the levity with which philosophical systems 
are run up in Germany, and successively embraced and aban- 
doned, Dr. Whewell quotes some lines of Wordsworth, in which 
that poet recounts the series of juvenile loves, each of opposite 
natures and complexions, that had in succession ruled over the 
wayward affections of his youth. The golden-haired Jane, with 
blue eyes, after a reign of three months, gave place to the hazel- 
brown Elizabeth, who was in turn succeeded by the haughty 
Susannah, whose ill luck was to be dethroned by the compliant 
Henrietta. Dr. Whewell thanks his stars that such fickleness in 
intellectual beliefs is no heritage of the academical institutions 
on the banks of the Cam and the Isis. Nothing is imbibed there 
but the stream of perennial wisdom, which defies the revolu- 
tions of time either to subvert or control. Those who reside in 
enduring habitations can afford to look down with a glance of 
pity on those whose intellectual city isa Manilla, always destined 
to be swallowed up in the earth as soon as the last stone is raised 
which completes the restoration of the preceding ruin. 

Now, whatever may be the short-comings of the intellectual 
teaching of modern Germany, no person acquainted with the 
subject will deny that Dr. Whewell’s description is anything but 
a travesty oF ite nature or results. The philosophical systems of 
that country, so far from being new, present us with no problem 
which is not seventeen hundred years old; so far from being 
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isolated, they are intimately blent together; so far from being 
violently conflicting, one has grown out of the other by a natural 
progress of thought. Fichte accepts the conclusions and only 
develops the principles of his predecessor in order to bring his 

hilosophy into greater harmony and consistence with itself. 

Vith the same data which Kant applied to a destructive criti-. 
cism, he erects a constructive dogmatism. As Fichte reared his 
system upon the foundations of Kant, Schelling supported his 
upon the conclusions of Fichte, and Hegel came in only to 
explain away the inconsistencies of both. All make use of each 
other's Terminology ; all are associated in the common purpose 
of absorbing the individual in the universal, the conditioned in 
the absolute, the phenomenal in the invisible world. If the later 
schools differ from the earlier, it is not by pulling down, but by 
adding to the structure of idealism erected by their predecessors. 
It is therefore too much to represent these systems, each as 
opposed to the other as Kant was opposed to Wolf, and a nation 
of studious scholars every twenty years confiding their faith to 
fresh creeds as wide as the poles asunder. 

The wide ramifications of the German systems, striking as 
they do their roots into antiquity, and connected as they are 
with every question which has profoundly stirred the human 
mind, should have saved them from ridicule at the hands of a 
philosopher. What the academies were to Greece, what the 
later Alexandrian schools were to early Christianity, what the 
scholastie disputes were to the middle ages, these German 
speculations are to the commercial Europe of the 18th and 19th 
century. They are the focus of the abstract thought of an age 
which, drowned in mechanical pursuits, has more need of abstract 
thought than any other period. They not only discharge the 
same functions for their time as past philosophical systems 
performed for theirs, but they are intimately connected with 
those systems as their modern representatives. Their results 
are only a continuation of the same efforts to solve the grand 
problem of man’s relation to the universe. However widely 
the integument ef the solutions may differ, the close observer 
will detect much of the same life-blood circulating through all. 
There is hardly an opinion in Heraclitus which Hegel has not 
developed in his system. The distinction of Anaxagoras be- 
tween noumena and phenomena, assisted the scholastics to their 
definition of potential as contradistinguished from actual or 
realized being, and furnished Hegel with his famous postulate, 
‘Das seyn ist das nicht.’ Even the proof of Anselm, so power- 
fully promulgated by Descartes, of the existence of God from 
the idea of him in the mind, is to be met with in Empedocies, 
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who asserted that the indestructible can only be imagined by the 
indestructible, and assisted both Kant and Fichte in deducing 
the infallibility of the moral code from the absolute reason of 
man. The nomads of Democritus, after figuring in the system of 
Liebnitz, were destined to assume a new shape in the philosophy 
of Herbart. Anaximander’s idea of creation as the decomposi- 
tion of the universe is repeated by Cousin and Hegel, only 
differently worded, when they assert that creation is God pass- 
ing into activity, but not exhausted by the act, or in other words, 
that creation is the mundane existence of God, and finite things 
only the eternal motion, the manifestation of the All. If we 
strip the speculations of the Alexandrian philosophers of the 
theurgic element, we shall find them but a means of placing the 
systems of the old world in such a shape as to stimulate the 
thought of the new. The modern developments retain in their 
lineaments all the marks of the illustrious heritage of thought 
from which they spring. In deriding them the terms of our 
banter strike at the soul of philosophic speculation itself. Now, 
however much this sort of thing might be suited to the pages of 
Swift or Scarron, we would hardly expect to find it emanating 
from the grave head of a college. It is the privilege of folly to 
be gay at the expense of learning. The philosopher should 
abstain from wit when he cannot indulge in it without covering 
his own pursuits with ridicule. 

As to the results of these speculations, and the functions of the 
Universities in producing those results, we should have thought 
Dr. Whewell would have been the last person to challenge a 
comparison so injurious to those of his own country. The English 
Universities, as emporiums of original thought, have long since 
ceased to be of the slightest significance to Europe. They 
have dwindled into public schools. Instead of exponents of the 
literature of power, they have sunk into second-class exponents 
of the literature of fact. The successors of Porson, of Bentley, 
and of Newton, are content to act as middle men to their German 
cotemporaries, and retail their classics and mathematics at second- 
hand. The fragments of the works of the two great masters of 
Greek intellect which occasionally issue from the Oxford or 
Cambridge presses, are mere adaptations of the editions of 
Schliermacher, of Stallhaum, or of Bekker. The last edition of 
Juvenal is based upon Jahn, only omitting his more learned 
notes as too recondite for the Cambridge reader. The last Greek 
grammar is a mere translation of Kiihner ; the last history of 
philosophy a translation of Zeller. We hardly remember meeting 
with a play of Aristophanes without being informed by the title- 
page that it was a careful reprint from the text of Dindorf ; or 
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with a copy of Homer without being told it was a correct re-issue 
of the Leipsic edition of Heyne. Grant edited the first six books 
of the Nichomachian Ethics in a manner worthy of the subject, 
but the attempt did not receive encouragement, and the third 
volume has been abandoned. Now this is about the last state 
of things to which an Englishman should have his attention 
directed, by way of feeding his vanity. If the English Univer- 
sities are content to abdicate their high functions as pioneers of 
thought, if they contract their attention to the cultivation of 
mere grammatical learning and mathematics, they surely ought 
not to appear as lacqueys in a department to which they have 
devoted the whole of their energies, and to pick up the crumbs 
of their German cotemporaries, who, in addition to grammatical 
learning, have taken the whole empire of mind for their 
province. But such being the case, it is a travesty of human 
intelligence for a reverend senior to point to this degradation in 
proof of the intellectual superiority of his countrymen, and can 
serve no purpose except to draw down upon us the contempt of 
mankind. 

The fact is, the Germans far surpass us in verbal criticism, 
simply because they energetically cultivate the loftier depart- 
ments of knowledge to which that criticism is accessary. We 
fail in the lower, because we do not aim at the higher processes 
of thought. Grammatical studies draw their chief nutriment 
from those of a philosophical character, and cannot even be 
pushed into their higher stage without being merged into philo- 
sophy itself. With us mere verbal studies are stricken with 
paralysis, owing to the neglect of metaphysical speculation. 
With the Germans they flourish, because they are studied in 
connection with, and furnish a basis to, metaphysical specula- 
tion. They study the classics as a help to philosophy. We take 
up philosophy as a help to the classics. The following of the 
natural system is life to them: the inversion of that system is 
death to us. We may readily grant to Dr. Whewell, that—for 
all practical purposes, taking practical purposes to mean those 
of a gross material character—the English University system 
is the best ; just as it is the best for a youth intended for the 
mechanical arts to devote the great bulk of his attention to the 
studies most likely to advance his professional prospects. But 
there are other objects quite as practical as material success or 
worldly domination, which Dr. Whewell loses sight of, both in 
his scheme of morality as well as in his views on University 
education. There is the habit of regarding nothing as real or 
permanent but what is typical of the higher beauty within ; of 
slighting material purposely when it stands in the way of lofty 
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pee endowments. There is the habit of scorning danger in 
e path of duty ; of placing man’s highest concern not in the 
pursuit of riches, but in the exploration of truth; and his 
greatest pleasure not in sensuous enjoyment, but in intellectual 
speculation. If the German systems of philosophy have not 
discovered the secrets of which they are in quest, these are, at 
least, some of the results which they have conferred upon their 
cultivators. If the treasure has not.been unearthed, the ground, 
by being delved in the pursuit, has been made to yield harvests 
which may well put to the blush those who appear only as 
gleaners in the field. But the results of the English Universi- 
ties, so far as these may be connected with the mechanical arts 
of the country, Dr. Whewell can grasp and thoroughly appre- 
ciate. They exist in the shape of material prosperity about 
him. It is only when great intellectual riches have been 
purchased at the expense of the lucrative arts, that his keen eye 
forsakes him. In allowing, in the one case, material wealth to 
hide intellectual poverty, and, in the other, material poverty to 
conceal intellectual wealth, Dr. Whewell only once more classes 
himself with the crowd, who value nothing but what they can 
measure with a two-foot rule or count upon their ten fingers. 

In reality the work of the German Universities begins where 
ours terminates. But there has been an attempt of late years to 
open schools of mental philosophy in Cambridge; and Dr. 
Whewell’s books have been written with a view to supply the 
students with manuals upon the moral branch of the subject. The 
result of the attempt, however, does not improve the contrast, so far 
as Dr. Whewell’s University is concerned, and is even worse than 
the literature which he has brought to its support. In Germany 
philosophical study is based upon the acquisition of the learned 
languages. It presupposes a facility of going to the fountain- 
head, and interpreting the works of the great masters for one- 
self. Mental philosophy in Cambridge presupposes an acquaint- 
ance with no language but that of the country, and is commonly 
applied to assist those to a degree whose classical lore is in too 
desperate a condition to be brought up for that purpose. In 
Germany the postulant does not find himself in the porch of 
philosophy before he has gone through a long course of disci- 
plinary training. In England he may be plunged into it just 
raw from a hedge school. Aristotle taught that young men were 
the worst recipients of philosophy ;* and Plato that none ought 
to be set to the study of dialectic only in the last stage of 
mental study, that they might bring to the pursuit minds 
endowed with all the other branches of learning. In Germany 

* Nic. Ethics, book i. chap. 3. t+ Republic, book vii. n. 539. 
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this advice is adhered to, but in England disregarded. We 
cannot therefore be surprised at the result, that in the one case 
philosophy should flourish, striking its roots deep into two noble 
literatures, and transmitting the history of thought in such a 
form as to present to the eye of the student all the glittering 
antitheses and relationships of past systems ; but in the other, 
that it should be stricken with atrophy, and produce or commu- 
nicate- nothing deeper than what may be found in Tibbs 
‘Popular Educator,’ or Mrs. Marsham’s ‘ Lessons for Young 
‘ Children” If we stick the plant of philosophy in an uncon- 
genial soil, with the roots in the air, and the top downwards, 
what else can we expect to gather but dust and ashes ? 

We are sorry, then, we cannot point with Dr. Whewell to the 
introduction of moral studies in Cambridge ‘as an important 
‘era in the history of moral philosophy in England.’* So far 
as those studies have been placed upon a wrong foundation, so 
far as they have been introduced not as a supplement, but as a 
substitute for disciplinary training, we think there is much less 
cause for congratulation than regret. Indeed, when we look at 
the literature with which it is accompanied, and on which it 
relies for its growth, we absolutely despair of any step being 
taken in that quarter but of a retrograde character. It is not 
from those who confound legal with moral right, who make cou- 
ventional arrangements ‘the basis’ of morality, who invite us to 
seek in laws of very dubious import, and in institutions which 
conflict with the fundamental notion of right, the great princi- 
ples of justice and equality—it is not from these that we can 
expect any clear elucidation of the rules by which man should 
regulate his actions, and by which society should adjust its pro- 
gress. There is a conservative element in Cambridge which 
leads it to square its philosophical theories in accordance with 
the obsolete system it is pledged to support, and which mani- 
fests itself in the exhibition of very rotten arguments in defence 
of very rotten institutions. Now this element may be occasion- 
ally useful as a drag, but certainly cannot be expected to lead to 
any motion in advance. The habit of looking upon deformed 
institutions as standards of correctness, of forcing the mind to 
fashion its notions of moral beauty and excellence in conformity 
therewith, generates obliquity of vision, a false method of 
handling things, which adheres to the judgment even in the 
abstract regions of philosophical inquiry. It is, then, to the great 
body of unbiassed thought and original speculation existing 
outside the Universities of England that we must look for the 
revolution of those ideas which will carry philosophy into the 

* Lectures on Moral Philosophy, p. 228. 
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heart of society, and gradually adapt its institutions to the con- 
ceptions of its most enlightened members, until the advances of 
the inner spirit to perfectibility shall stand revealed, not carica- 
tured, in the outer manifestations of the world. 


Art. VII.—(1.) Zhe Sumachar Hindoostani. Lucknow. 1861-63. 
(2.) Observations on the Administration of India. By the Rasau 
Diyxur Rao. Calcutta. 1862. Printed for private circulation. 
(3.) Zhe Indian Budget for 1863-4. Speeches of Sir C. TREvELYAN 
at Calcutta, on April 30th, and of Sir C. Woop in the House of 
Commons, on July 23rd, 1863. 


A PROFOUND self-esteem, an immovable pride too conscious of 
strength to be demonstrative, seems to be an unfailing charac- 
teristic of the great governing nations of the world. We see it 
in the ancient Romans ; we find it in the British. As long as 
affairs proceed with tolerable smoothness, we do not care to scan 
closely the elements of future embarrassment. We will settle 
the matters as they arise, is the motto of our national policy. 
And a very good one it is, in many respects; but when the 
questions to be settled arise in a distant country, we are apt by 
our delay to lose the initiative, and allow the question to assume 
a shape different from that which we should have desired. 
Indian questions, whether of war or peace, are too much in this 
predicament ; and it is to one of those questions, now beginning 
to take shape in our Indian empire, that we desire to direct atten- 
tion. If the British public took much interest in Indian affairs, 
they would discern the germ of the matter, destined ere long to 
acquire great importance, in sundry facts which have been 
chronicled in the newspapers during the last two or three years, 
and more especially within the last few months. But we fear 
the British public of late has been in no such attentive mood. 

The interest in Indian affairs, so rudely awakened by the 
disasters of 1857, has had its day, and the old crust of indifference 
has again grown over the body-politic in regard to the internal 
condition of our great empire in the East. Even the cotton crisis 
has failed to reinvigorate the flagging interest. The drowsiness 
of a tropical noon seems to fall upon us when we think of those 
far-off climes. Our mind involuntarily gets into its easy-chair, 
and sets the punkah agoing to lull us amid the sounds of an 
Indian debate. A minister at Calcutta may reverse the policy of 
his predecessor, only to share the same fate at the hands of his 
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successor. The reforms of Mr. Wilson may be re-reformed by 
Mr. Laing, to be reformed again by Sir Charles Trevelyan ; and 
the schemes of each and all of them, and of Lord Canning to boot, 
may be turned topsy-turvy by Sir Charles Wood at home. But 
what matters it? Is not India quiet, and is not its quiet synoni- 
mous with content? To the English public these various 
Ministers seem to be experimenting on a vile corpus, which is 
indifferent to its own fate, and whose writhings—if it be thought 
capable of writhing at all—are deemed of no importance to the 
lordly race that holds India in its grasp. 

This apathy of the British public must be deeply felt by our 
statesmen who take the greatest interest in Indian affairs. They 
find themselves surrounded by an inert mass, which will not 
bestir itself to consider new ideas of policy, still less to lend to 
those ideas that impetus which is indispensable to their adoption 
by the British Government. They know that the native world 
of India, inert as it seems to us from a distance, is beginning to 
move with new life, new ideas, new aspirations. They tind them- 
selves on the crest of a slowly rising wave, that will eventually 
heave us upon new rocks if we do not take heed to our steering. 
With languid interest, or rather with absolute indifference, we 
hear of ever-recurring conflicts between the Home Government 
and the Government at Calcutta; but we leave the rival powers 
to settle the question as they may, and do not care a jot whether 
the destinies of a hundred and sixty millions of Indian fellow- 
subjects be determined at the Viceregal Court on the Hoogly or 
at the India House in Westminster. Does it never occur to us 
that these 160,000,000 of Indian fellow-subjects might have some 
little share in the management of their own affairs? Do we 
believe it possible that we shall always be able to retain them in 
a state of pupilage? Or, if possible, do we think it advisable, 
or worthy of British policy, to do so? If the English public will 
not interest itself in the concerns of India, would it not be well 
if this apathy on our part were compensated by allowing our 
Indian fellow-subjects to take more interest, and play some little 
part, in the management of their own affairs? It is not possible 
that the present state of things can long be maintained. India 
is changing, and we must move with the times. Stand still we 
cannot. Step by step a great change, already commenced, will 
go on, which for good or evil must vitally affect the character and 
permanence of our rule. Is it not desirable, then, that the 
British Parliament and public should give heed to the matter, 
and timeously devote consideration to a great and difficult 
preblem of statesmanship, the practical solution of which must 
extend over many years, but to the successful accomplishment of 
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which it is indispensable that the question be thoroughly under- 
stood from the outset ? 

It was Lord Cornwallis, at the end of last century, who first 
proclaimed the maxim, that the grand principle of our Indian 
Government ought to be to promote the welfare of the natives. It 
is remarkable that such a principle should have first been adopted 
by a Governor-Genera! who was a soldier. Up to that time we 
had thought only of our own interests, and had regulated our 
policy by the sole view of maintaining, if not extending, our rule. 
Nor can we blame previous Governor-Generals for so acting, when 
it is remembered what a struggle for existence had been imposed 
upon them, and how limited the area of our rule in India had 
been. Lord Cornwallis’ss new maxim of government was not 
uncontested at the time; and for thirty years afterwards the 
successive wars in which the Indian Government was involved 
prevented its being carried out to any important degree. But 
slowly and surely it began to affect our policy ; and within the 
memory of the present generation we have seen it give rise to 
many admirable measures of legislation and administration. 
The education of the natives, and the establishment of colleges 
for training the Indian youth in the language and science of the 
West ; the suppression of widow-burning and of infanticide ; the 
extirpation of the murderous Thugs, and of the professional 
robbers called Dacoits—are the best known and most striking of 
those measures, so far as they relate to moral and intellectual 
culture; and material benefits, in the shape of railways and 
canals, were not forgotten. 

Since the great rebellion of 1857-8 this benevolent principle 
of policy has been applied in the broadest manner. Indeed, there 
is no single act of Indian legislation, since that date, which has 
not been inspired by the motive, as wise as it is generous, of 
benefiting the vast population which Providence has there placed 
under our rule. Whatever may have been the mistakes of the first 
years of Lord Canning’s rule, this much it is due to his memory 
to say, that no Indian Viceroy was ever more thoroughly imbued 
with the desire to benefit the condition and raise the position of the 
native population, or did so much to accomplish that object. The 
grand features of the policy inaugurated during the closing years 
of his Viceroyalty, were—first, the repudiation of the policy of 
annexations, and the resolute desire to preserve the independence 
of all the existing native states: secondly, studiously to respect 
the rights and privileges of the rajahs, zemindars, and other 
classes of the native aristocracy in the provinces subject to our 
rule, and to enhance their social status and extend their in- 
fluence by investing them in many cases with magisterial powers, 
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constituting them, what they ought to be, the guardians of their 
districts: thirdly, to educate the natives, with the view of 
enabling them to take employment under the Government ; at 
the same time raising some of the most eminent and competent 
of them at once to a seat at the Council Board in Calcutta. 
“These measures have produced an excellent effect upon our 
Indian fellow-subjects. They feel that a new régime has com- 
menced, and that a new réle is now assigned to them. Instead 
of being legislated for like so many dumb cattle, solely upon the 
report of Government officials—who, however conscientious, have 
a very imperfect knowledge of their feelings and opinions—the 
native gentry, the representative men of India, now take it 
upon themselves to aid the Government with their advice and 
friendly criticism. Although the new system is still in its 
infancy, we cannot speak of it as an experiment. It is a right 
policy, never to be revoked. 

The revolt of the Sepoys, in truth, taught us many lessons. 
It has formed a turning-point in the history of British policy 
towards India. By the annexation of the native kingdom of 
Oudh, which immediately preceded the revolt, we had become 
the masters of India from the Himalayas to the sea. The Nizam 
of Hyderabad, and a few other native princes, still exercised a 
quasi-independent rule; but over their territories the British 
power could make itself felt with little obstruction, whenever 
mtervention seemed expedient. There was no longer any native 
power which could offer the least military opposition to our sove- 
reignty. The century of wars with native states had come to an 
end. Thewarlike people of Mysore—the wide-spread power of the 
Mahrattas—the Ameers of Scinde—the splendid courage of the 
Sikhs—had one by one been vanquished and subdued ; the 
native royalty of Oudh had been absorbed in the British rule ; 
and the last of the Moguls, in his palace at Delhi, was a humble 
pensionary on our bounty. The ‘hundred years’ which Hindoo 
prophecy had assigned as the term of the British Raj had 
expired ; but, far from showing signs of decadence, our power, 
for the first time since we possessed a foot of ground in India, 
seemed alike irresistible and complete. We dreamt of no 
danger, because all the old sources of danger had become things 
of the past. We dreamt of a long reign of peace, a millennium 
of ease and economy, forming a vivid and happy contrast to the 


century of costly wars through which we had passed. If we | 


speculated of perils at all, it was as distant probabilities, to be 


occasioned by foreign powers, whose dominions lay hundreds of | 


leagues beyond the mountain-walls of the Himalaya. Never- 
theless our new position was beginning to breed a new set of 
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dangers. The very universality of our sway in India, by oblite- 
rating the old antagonisms which existed among the native 
states, and by facilitating intercourse and community of senti- 
ment among the various sections of the Indian population, was 
raising up a new power which, for weal or for woe, will every 
year exercise a more potent influence on our sovereignty. It 
was in our great Indian army that this fusion of the native 
peoples, and growth of a common sentiment, was furthest ad- 
vanced ; and in the bosom of that army, accordingly, arose the 
first quasi-national movement against our rule, with the view of 
re-establishing a native empire. National, it is true, the move- 
ment cannot be called; although unquestionably the revolt was 
watched with lively interest, if not with positive sympathy, in 
all parts of the peninsula. But it was the nearest approach to 
united action which had yet arisen among the heterogeneous 
population subject to our rule. The peril was subdued ; and we 
think India, as well as ourselves, may thank Providence that 
the British power emerged from the rebellion not only unshaken, 
but in might more irresistible than ever. It is only conscious 
strength that can be merciful and magnanimous. A government 
cannot stand upon punctilio when its existence is at stake. And 
had the rebellion spread more widely, it would have committed 
to permanent hostility with us so large a portion of our Indian 
subjects, that a reign of terror would have been the natural 
consequence of our ultimate triumph. The régime of increased 
toleration and beneticence which has actually followed has been 
due not merely to our humanity, but to our sense of redoubled 
power. The reorganization of the army, the suppression of the 
old Sepoy army, the great increase of the British troops, the 
transfer of the entire artillery to British soldiers, and the dis- 
armament of a large portion of the native population, have 
immensely increased the strength of our military position; while 
the great trunk-lines of railway, now approaching completion, 
will enable the Government to concentrate its foreés upon any 
spot with the utmost rapidity, and at all seasons of the year.* 


* Sir C. Wood, in his recent speech on the Indian Budget, made the following 
statement in regard to the railways :—‘ The total number of miles of railway open 
‘in India is 2,500; of which 747 were opened last year, and 759 in 1861. The 
‘East India Railway is completed very nearly, there being only some small 
‘breaks ; and the Great India Peninsula, one of the greatest works ever con- 
‘structed, will be completed within the present year. The Bhore Ghaut incline 
“has been opened. In that incline 1,800 feet have been surmounted in 15 miles. 
“I believe the scenery is most beautiful, and worth a journey from England to 
‘see it. The estimated expenditure on the great lines is £60,000,000, of which 
* £48,000,000 have been raised, and £46,000,000 expended. About £14,000,000 
‘more are required to be expended, in order to complete the great lines; and 
‘then the means of communication from one part of India to another will be as 
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Hitherto military movements in India have been seriously 
obstructed during two-thirds of the year ; in the summer months 
by the intense heat, and in autumn by the periodical rains, 
flooded roads, and swollen rivers; but the completion of the 
railways will almost annihilate these difficulties, and enable 
the army to concentrate rapidly on every point of strategic 
importance. A great economy will at the same time result to 
the State, and the very measures which will consolidate our 
irresistible supremacy will be attended by a reduction in the 
expenditure and taxation of the country. 

If we thus point with satisfaction to the extraordinary 
strength of our position in India, it is with no desire that the 
British Government should go to sleep on the security of its 
military power. We desire that Providence and success should 
be on the side of our nation for other reasons than our ‘big 
‘ battalions.’ Ifthe British are thus powerful in India, they can 
afford, with all the more grace, and with more perfect safety, 
to make suitable concessions to the governed. As respects 
material interests, no people could do more for India than the 
British are now doing. Our Indian Government has done its 
part well by the large sums which it has spent on the construc- 
tion of canals and the subvention of railways; and British 
capital and enterprise are developing the industrial resources 
of the country, and thereby improving the condition of the 
population, to an extent far exceeding what could have been 
accomplished by India herself. But our duty in governing 
India has another side, of which we must be not less mindful. 
‘ Man shall not live by bread alone :’ his moral aspirations must 
be satisfied as well as his material wants. ‘The natives, as 
Captain Bruce once told Southey, ‘feel the privation of honours 
‘and places of authority more than the weight of imposts.’ 
Every people has a desire to have a hand in the government of 
its country, if not as controllers of the legislation, at least as 
sharers in the dignities and emoluments of office. Since India 
has no longer a native dynasty, calling her sons to posts of high 
distinction, we should strive to make her feel the want of those 
advantages as little as possible. We ought to open a career for 
her leading men under our own Government. And if such a 
policy be carried out with ordinary prudence, we believe it will 


‘complete as it is possible to be.’ The traffic on these railways in 1861-2 
amounted to £392,000, and in 1862-3 to £864,000. In the twelve months ending 
June 30, 1862, there were 61 ,817 first-class passengers, and 299,820 second-class, 
but no less than 6 447,055 third-class ; besides 342,958 who travelled fourth-class 
while carriages of that class were run, 
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alike conciliate the natural aspirations of the subject race, and 
strengthen our position in the country. 

There was once a nation whose history is still fraught with 
valuable lessons of political experience, and whose example in 
dealing with subject alien races is not inapplicable to our own 
case in India. The story of Roman power is that of a single city 
—not a nation, at most a tribe—which came to cast its chains 
over the world. A dozen nationalities—not to speak of multi- 
farious tribes—were subject to its dominion, and in course of 
time became willing members of its grand empire. From the 
Atlantic to the Euphrates, from the German Ocean to the frontiers 
of Negroland, nations the most opposite in race, language, and 
religion—some of them more advanced in civilization than 
the Romans themselves—were included under its far-reaching 
sovereignty. How could a people that in numbers was a mere 
tribe maintain its ascendancy over so many nations, and imbue 
them with a common sentiment of pride and attachment to the 
Roman State? The fact that Rome was but a city, that the 
pure Romans were but a handful, whereas we are a nation, pre- 
vents their example being entirely applicable to us. The sway 
of Rome, when the empire was at its zenith, was the sway of 
an administrative system, rather than the sovereignty of a par- 
ticular nation. The army, the civil service, every department of the 
government, were thrown open to men of all countries included 
mm the empire. It was free trade in government, established 
on the widest basis. Even the Imperial throne was virtually 
open to competition ; and some of the ablest and most popular 
Emperors were foreigners by birth. It is instructive to mark 
the effect of this policy in upholding for so long a time so vast 
and heterogeneous an empire ; and although our own case cannot 
be a perfect parallel to that of Rome, the policy of the old ‘lords 
‘of the world’ may be studied by us with advantage, and adopted 
with those modifications which are called for by the difference 
in circumstances of the two empires. The Romans had the 
greater difficulties to contend with, but they had two important 
advantages which are wanting to us in our relations with India. 
Like most pagan nations, the Romans were eminently tolerant 
in matters of religion. To a people who worshipped the ele- 
ments, personified sentiments, and deified heroes, a few deities 
more were of no consequence ; especially as, with the ingenuity 
of faith, they recognised in those new deities their own gods 
under other forms. Accordingly the gods and rites of the con- 
quered nations were always tolerated, and placed on a level with 
those of the conquerors. It is not possible for us to be equally 
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indifferent. We cannot place Brahmanism, much less the 
rude and less spiritual faiths of India, upon a level with 
Christianity, ville our example throws discredit on the native 
creeds, and our whole educational system directly tends to pro- 
duce the same result. The other advantage which the Romans 
had was, that all their territories were contiguous—they formed 
= of a compact and connected dominion lying around the 
is of the Mediterranean; so that each province was con- 
nected with the others, and felt itself an integral part of the 
empire. India, on the other hand, must always be an outlying 
province of the British Crown, separated from the heart of the 
empire by thousands of miles both of land and sea; so that its 
frontiers can never be obliterated by becoming merged in those 
of the ruling state, and the country itself is too far removed to 
feel the full force of British energy, influence, and example. 
Nevertheless recent events have sufficed to bring us in mind 
of many old lessons from Roman history, which appear in a new 
light as soon as we think of them in connection with our Indian 
empire. Prior to 1857 the great result (if not object) of our 


. Indian policy had been to ignore and degrade the natural leaders 


of the native population. One by one we had overthrown and 
removed most of the independent princes and sovereigns, the 
heads of the native states ; and under Lord Dalhousie annexa- 
tion became a system. 


‘I cannot conceive it possible,’ he said, ‘for any one to dispute 
the policy of taking advantage of any just opportunity for conso- 
lidating the territories that already belong to us by taking posses- 
sion of states which may lapse in the midst of them; and for thus 
getting rid of these petty intervening principalities, which may be 
made a means of annoyance, but which can never be a source of 
strength, for adding to the resources of the public treasury, and 


for extending the uniform application of our system of government. 


to those whose best interests, we sincerely believe, will be promoted 
thereby.’ 


While thus dethroning the native potentates, we pursued a 
levelling policy which brought a similar fate to the nobles and 
great landholders. It is true we sinned partly in ignorance : 
we were sceptical of all rights which could not be proved by 
title-deeds ; and in this way we unjustly deprived hundreds and 
thousands of native landholders of their properties, and reduced 
them to the position of ryots on lands which had belonged to 
their families for generations. Nevertheless this degradation of 
the native nobility was not simply a mistake, an unlucky con- 
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1e ff sequence of our inadequate knowledge of the native modes of 
th land-tenure: our policy was directed to produce the same 
ve effects. Reversing the old Roman policy of ruling through the . 
0- native chiefs, we desired rather to suppress them ; to reduce hadi| 
ns the whole native population to the same level ; thinking that t 
od by so doing we should prevent rebellion by leaving no leaders 


ne around whom an insurgent population might rally. 

n- The partial rebellion which accompanied the Revolt of the 
re Sepoys came opportunely to show us the impolicy of this course, 
1g et a it had been pursued so far as to be irremediable. 
1e Amidst the hurricane of war and horrors which then assailed 


ts our rule, hardly a single native potentate—not one save the 
se merely titular King of Delhi—took part with the rebels. 
to Scindiah, Holkar, and the Nizam of Hyderabad, remained in 
allegiance or alliance, under circumstances most trying to their 
id loyalty. Scindiah had to abandon his capital, and his army 
Ww joined the rebels to a man. Holkar also had to witness the 
0 defection of many of his troops; and although the Vindhya 
ar mountain-chain separated the territories of the Hyderabad from 
Ts the seat of the rebellion, the Nizam, aided by his able Minister 
1d Salar Jung, had no little difficulty in preventing an outbreak in 
1€ his dominions. Several of the lesser princes proved their loyalty 
a- in the same crisis, and rendered good service in opposing the 
rebellion ; foremost among whom was the late Rajah of Putte- 
alah, who with gallantry and decision at once took part with 
te the British, and with his small force protected the communica- 
o- tions of our army when it advanced from Sirhind to undertake 
the critical siege of Delhi. And the two leaders of the re- 


* bellion who gave to the movement its worst features of atrocity 
nf —namely, the Ranee of Jhansi, and Nana Sahib of Bithoor—had 
id both been grievous sufferers from our unscrupulous disregard of 
nt the rights of native princes. In Oudh the lesson which we 
sd received came in a different form. In the land-settlement which 


we made in that kingdom immediately after its annexation, 
partly from ignorance, partly from policy, we had carried out 


a our levelling system in a very high-handed manner ; depriving 
id the talookdars and other nobles of their powers of local adminis- 
x tration, and in many cases also of a large portion of their 
Vy revenues. And when the resentment consequent upon these 
id grievances induced nearly all the nobles of Oudh to array them- 
d selves on the side of the rebellion, it seemed to our Indian 
to Government a good opportunity for finishing the work which 
of had been begun, by sweeping away the native chiefs altogether. 


a= When Lord Ellenborough’s despatch condemning Lord Canning’s 
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edict of confiscation was made the subject of debate in Parlia- 
ment, Sir Charles Wood and the other supporters of that 
edict inveighed against the nobles of Oudh as ‘feudal barons, 
whose tyrannous rule we ought to be happy to bring to an end; 
as men whose interests were opposed to those of ‘the people, 
who were ground down by oppression, and who would bless the 
British Government for breaking their chains. The events in 
Oudh soon dispelled the illusion. The leading element of the 
rebellion was mainly, we might say exclusively, democratic : it 
was numbers, and the power of a military mob, which deter- 
mined its action. Yet in these circumstances, the least favour- 
able of any for the rights of oligarchs, the first thing the people 
of Oudh did, on temporarily regaining their independence, was to 
reinstate the talookdars in their old rights and revenues. They 
placed them at the heads of townships and districts, just as they 
were previous to the annexation of the province by the British. 
Thus the events of the rebellion undeceived us on two points, 
which hitherto had formed the basis of our policy. We had 
thought that the best way to prevent rebellion was to put down 
the natural leaders of the native population ; whereas the 
rebellion demonstrated that the native princes were our most 
reliable supports. We had thought also that the talookdars, 
zemindars, and the great landowners, were tyrannical masters, 
whom the people heartily desired to be rid of; and that by 
depriving them of their baronial or magisterial powers, and 
curtailing their revenues, we should be proportionately bene- 
fiting the mass of the population; whereas the first act of 
the native population, on the ejection of the British authorities, 
was to reinstate those chiefs in their old revenues and power. 
The lesson was too striking and significant to be disregarded. 
Lord Canning was one of the first converts to its teaching, and 
hastened to reverse the unjust and mistaken policy of which he 
had been a thorough-going supporter. By so doing he placed 
himself in accord with the Conservative Government at home. 


In the memorable despatch condemning Lord Canning’s edict of 


confiscation, Lord Ellenborough had said that the fundamental 
principle of our government of India should be to establish our 
authority ‘upon the willing obedience of a contented people ; 
and in the proclamation issued by her Majesty a few months 
afterwards (November, 1858), when the sovereignty of India 
was transferred from the Company to the Crown, addressed 
to the princes, chiefs, and people, it was nobly said, ‘In their 
‘ prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
‘security, aud in their gratitude our best reward,’ A year 
afterwards (October, 1859), at the grand Durbar which he held 
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on his triumphal entry into Lucknow, Lord Canning announced 
that the edict of confiscation (which had not been acted 
upon) was revoked, and the talookdars were placed in a better 
position even than before. 


‘Talookdars of Oudh,’ said the Viceroy, ‘you have all of 
you received yesterday the grants of your estates which the 
Government has restored to you. You will have seen by the terms 
of those grants, that the ancient talookdaree system of Oudh 
is revived and perpetuated. Be assured that so long as each one of 
you is a loyal and faithful subject and a just master, his rights and 
dignity as a talookdar will be upheld by me and by every representa- 
tive of your Queen, and that no man shall disturb them. You will 
also have seen by those grants that the same rights are reserved on 
the same conditions to your heirs for ever.’ 


Subsequently Lord Canning issued decrees which carried out 
the new policy still further. By one of these he invested 
the talookdars with magisterial powers over their respective 
districts ; by another he legalized the adoption of heirs by 
talookdars, in order to keep up the succession in cases where there 
were no heirs ;* and by a third he instituted the law of primo- 
geniture, but without the power of entail, for the sake of 
preventing any breaking-up of these large estates. The object 
of these measures, as is obvious, was not only to maintain 
the old nobility of Oudh, but to place them in the most 
favourable circumstances for becoming a recognised hereditary 
aristocracy, powerful and wealthy, and in all respects fitted to be 
the leaders of the people of Oudh. At the same time it 
was proclaimed that the era of annexations was at an end, 
and that the British Government repudiated all thoughts of 
in any way extending its dominion in India; thus announcing 
to the independent princes the same policy which we had begun 
to apply to the native nobles within our own territories. Hence- 
forth the principle of our policy is to respect and consolidate the 


* According to an immemorial tenet of Hindoo law, every man who has 
no male children is entitled to adopt a son, and in the event of the husband 
omitting to do so during his lifetime, the senior widow is empowered to exercise 
this right. This singular law is based upon the religious belief of the Hindoos, 
that it the funeral rites are not performed by a son, the deceased will undergo 
dreadful sufferings in the spirit-world. As this law practically rendered it 
impossible for the succession to any native state to lapse from want of legal 
heirs, Lord Dalhousie ignored it, and declared that only lineal descendants 
should be regarded as legitimate heirs of an independent native prince. Among 
others thus set aside was Nana Sahib, who was the adopted heir of the old 
Peishwa of the Mahrattas, and thereby entitled to a pension of £80,000, and the 
Ranee of Jhansi, who had been left Regent of the state by her husband during 
the minority of his adopted son, a boy of five. 
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power of all the native rulers and territorial nobility of India, 
and by thus gaining their confidence and support, to establish 
our own power on a firm and noble basis. 

Thus at last we reversed the whole spirit of our Indian policy. 
Comparatively unnoticed as the change has been, it is the most 
important event that has occurred in the administration of 
our Indian empire. It has been happily contemporaneous with 
the transference of that empire to the British Crown, and 
the proclamation of Victoria as Empress of India. Moreover, 
while respecting the rights and consolidating the position of 
all the leaders of the native population, whether independent 
princes or the nobility of our own territories, we began to open 
a career for the natives under our own Government. By the 
Act of 1858, which reorganized our Indian Government, it was 
decreed that a certain proportion of natives should be members 
of the new Council of the Governor-General. A correlative 
step has subsequently been taken by admitting natives to 
higher posts in the service of the State than were open to them 
before ; and recently a native pleader of high repute at the 
bar of Calcutta was appointed one of the judges of the High 
Court. Every year thenceforth, we believe, we shall see fresh 
appointments of this kind; and we feel assured that, by gra- 
dually elevating the most eminent of our native fellow-subjects 
into partnership with ourselves in the adniinistration of India, 
we shall improve our own position, and benefit the condition 
of the vast population intrusted to our charge. We cannot 
keep back the march of time. We cannot educate, and yet 
expect the native population to remain always pupils. If we are 
to maintain our position as masters of India, we must do so by 
basing it more and more upon the good-will of the nation. And 
this cannot be accomplished merely by promoting the material 
welfare of the natives, but by gradually giving them also an 
increasing part in the administration of affairs. The admission 
of native gentlemen as members of the Council of the Governor- 
General, the embryo of a future Indian Senate ; the establish- 
ment of a municipality in Calcutta ; and the raising a Hindoo 
pleader to the bench of the Supreme Court—must demonstrate 
to the native population that we have begun to enter upon 
this course ; that a new career is opening to them, which, if the 
see it aright, in loyal co-operation with the British, will be 
the dawning of a future for India which will eclipse with its 
happy realities the half-fabled glories of the golden age of an 
Asoka or Vicramaditya. 

Already this great change in our Indian policy has begun 
to evoke a new and co-ordinate spirit among the native nobility. 
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By some this awakening spirit on the part of the natives will be 
welcomed ; by others it will be regarded as fraught with great 
future dangers to our rule; but whatever be the result, it is 
natural, it is inevitable. The Hindoos have been accustomed 
from time immemorial to representative institutions. Their 
village-system was as well calculated to be the germ of free and 
popular institutions as the ward-motes of our Anglo-Saxon 
ancestors ; while their punchayets, which are in use to this day 
for the settlement or redress of social difficulties or grievances, 
are almost an exact counterpart of our juries. And although in 
all its higher forms this popular freedom was extinguished under 
the alien rule of the despotic Moguls, the love of it, and 
the capacity for it, still survive in those parts of India where the 
old race and fabric of society have suffered least from the 
oppression and convulsions of the last eight centuries. Of all 
the provinces of our Indian empire, Oudh is the one where the 
Hindoo race, the Brahmanical Aryans, are to be found in 
the greatest purity, and where the native nobility have longest 
maintained their position and privileges. Oudh was the seat of 
the great Solar Dynasty, which was the most illustrious in 
the early times of India; and it shared in the later glories 
of Asoka and Vicramaditya, and the other monarchs who held 
their court on the Ganges in the centuries immediately pre- 
ceding and following the Christian era. It was only natural, 
therefore, that the first revival of the spirit of self-government 
should take place in Oudh; and the experience which the 
nobility of that province have had of the new and generous 
policy on the part of the British Government, doubtless quick- 
ened the movement, and induced the chiefs to throw themselves 
into it with greater enthusiasm. 

During the viceregal progress which Lord Elgin has been 
making in Northern India, an incident occurred which brings 
this matter into prominent notice. As the Viceroy halted at 
Cawnpore, to preside with courtly retinue and impressive cere- 
mony at the consecration of the Martyrs’ Wall, where lie buried 
the mangled remains of our countrymen slaughtered by Nana 
Sahib in June 1857, he gave a most gracious reception to a 
native Association from the adjoiming province of Oudh. Our 
newspapers duly chronicled that reception and the speech which 
the Viceroy delivered ; but the English public, we dare say, 
never gave a thought to the contents of the speech, nor to the. 
character of the Association which the Viceroy greeted with so 
courteous and friendly a welcome. The Association is composed 
of the nobility and gentry of Oudh, who, two years and a half 
ago, resolved to form a representative assembly for the province. 
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At the opening meeting of the Association the vice-president 
said,— 


‘It is not unknown to you, brother chiefs, that the Imperial 
Government, in solicitude for our welfare, and at the kind recom- 
mendation of the Governor of India, is about to confer additional 
powers and privileges upon the people and chiefs of Hindostan. 
Glory be to God that, after the lapse of 800 years, we have been 
restored to many of our ancient privileges, among which that of 
assembling to devise schemes for the promotion of the general good 
is one of the most important.’ 


At the farewell Durbar, held by Lord Canning on the 5th of 
November, 1861, in reply to an address from this Association, 
his lordship said,— 


‘I cannot better repay your good wishes than by exhorting you 
to continue in the path of loyalty to the Queen, and of duty to the 
law, in which I now leave you. It is very desirable that inter- 
course between the talookdars of Oudh and the local Government 
should be facilitated. I have therefore authorized Mr. Yule to make 
over to you, for your accommodation when visiting the capital, the 
palace of Kaisar-Bagh, if you should desire to avail yourselves 
of it.’ 


Thus, in the rooms of the palace so fiercely defended by the 
rebels in the spring of 1858, and into which Adrian Hope had 
leapt at the head of his Highlanders, bayoneting all before 
them, a native Association, possessing in many respects the 
character of a local parliament, was installed with the sanction of 
the Governor-General, and continues its sittings at the present 
time. 

In forming the ‘British-Indian Association of Oudh, the 
object of the native nobles and gentry is, in the first place, to 
consult with one another as to the best use which they can make 
of the local powers of administration with which they were in- 
vested at the close of the rebellion ; and, in the second place, to 
offer their co-operation with the Supreme Government in its 
desire to be apprised of the sentiments of the native population 
in regard to measures of Imperial legislation. The chief purpose 
of the Association, as expressed in its rules, is, ‘to take every 
‘lawful and constitutional means so to help her Majesty's 
‘administration in Hindostan, and especially in Oudh, that it 
‘may prove conducive to the welfare equally of the people of 
‘ Britain and of this country.’ And, with this object,— 


‘It shall be the business of the Association to petition the con- 
stituted authorities to alter or cancel any draft-law, or law now in 
operation, which in our opinion may prove injurious to the general 
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nt interest ; as also to point out any errors or defects in the adminis- it 

tration of laws that may have a similar tendency; and to pray for 1 2 10H 

ial the introduction of such laws as may be beneficial to our country.’ 

al {| When we say that the Association numbers about 250 members, 4) 
in. and that the qualification for admission is, that each member be 
of possessed of an undivided estate in Oudh paying not less than 


od | £200 a year of land-tax to the Government, it will be seen that 

it is a body necessarily possessing great influence. On the list 

of its committee are the names of no fewer than twelve rajahs, 

of — among whom we find Maharajah Maun Singh, whose name is 

mn, § familiar to the British public as one of our coyest, if not dis- 

creetest friends during the Sepoy revolt, and Rajah Madho 

Singh, and some others, who were also conspicuous during that 

he | ‘turbulent period. According to the rules of the Association, a 

sr- | general meeting of the whole body is held annually, and a com- 
nt | mittee, consisting of thirty talookdars, representing the twelve 
ke | districts of Oudh, meet at short intervals for the dispatch of the 

he § ordinary business. 

7eS With the file of the Sumachar Hindoostani, the organ of 

the Association, before us, we can trace the whole proceedings of | 
7” these native chiefs assembled in convocation. If the more 
ad | ambitious object of the Association is to aid the Supreme | 
Government in coming to right decisions in matters of legisla- 

he } ‘on, to suggest improvements, or petition against grievances, it 

of | Cannot be said to be neglectful of its own duties, as a body of 

territorial magnates, in regard to the internal condition of Oudh. 

Emulous of the good work performed in the Punjab by the Sikh 

he | Sitdars, the first task the nobles of Oudh set themselves was the 

to | Suppression of female infanticide, which prevailed among the 

Chettrya families of the province, as well as in other parts of 

India. The crime of late years has been made a statutable 

to } ofence in India; but Lord Canning willingly accepted the aid 

its | thus offered in support of the law and humanity. ‘ You, better 

‘than any men,’ said the late Viceroy, ‘can combat the false 


Se ‘ social principles in which this crime has its roots ; a crime that 
ss ‘ too often baftles detection, because it is done in the dark, in the 
“| ‘ privacy of domestic life, and not without the acquiescence and 


it. | | Connivance of some influential classes of the community. So 
of successful has been the action of the Association in this matter, 
that at the Durbar recently held by Lord Elgin at Cawnpore, it 
was stated by the vice-president, Maharajah Maun Singh, that 
m- | the revolting crime and horrible custom is virtually at an end in 
‘in | the province, and that, out of 8,000 births of female children 
ral | during the previous ten months, only one case of infanticide is 
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known to have occurred, and in that case the culprits were 
punished. In his reply the new Viceroy said,— 

‘Unless the efforts of the Government to suppress crime, to 
promote education, to open up good roads, and to draw forth the 
natural wealth of India, be cordially seconded by the influential 
landowners and the people generally, progress will be slow and 
unsatisfactory. I accept your address as an assurance that the 
Government may look with confidence to the aid of your enlightened 
opinion and active support in the prosecution of this policy.’ 

Among the proceedings of the Association we find debates on 
the Stamp Act, the ‘ Bill to provide for the Succession to Estates 
‘in Oudh,’ and on sundry other matters connected with revenue, 
police, and the administration of justice. The debates are pub- 
lished in English—the newspaper established by the Association 
is published both in English and Urdoo—under the superintend- 
ence of the honorary secretary, Baboo Dukhinarunjun Mookerjee, 
whose name is honourably known in Bengal, and who has spent 
all his life in the society of the English, ‘having moved among 
‘them,’ as he says himself, ‘ever since I was a lad of five. It 
is rather amusing to find some of the usages of our House of 
Commons adopted in their meetings by those chiefs of Oudh, 
and to see them speak of one another in debate, not by their 
ordinary names or titles, but as ‘the member for Fyzabad,’ ‘ the 
‘member for Bulrampore,’ &c., according to the district in whicl 
their estates are situated, and which they are placed on the 
acting committee to represent. It is only fair to say, however 
that the debates are really good and business-like, and that the} 
show ability and practical good sense on the part of the chief 
and gentry of Oudh, as well as an anxious desire to co-operat 
harmoniously with the Supreme Government in Calcutta. W: 
may add, that when the tidings of Lord Canning’s death reachec 
Oudh, a strong desire was felt by these chiefs to do honour t 
his memory. Although the country was then (in August) unde: 
water from the periodical rains, which rendered the roads impass 
able, except to palkee-bearers, a large number of the nobles ant 
landowners of the province assembled at Lucknow, ‘ to expres 
‘their deep regret and sorrow at the untimely death of the bes 
‘ friend their country ever possessed,’ The meeting appointed a da; 
of general mourning throughout Oudh, on which all work was t 
be suspended, and the bazaars closed, ‘and every talookdai 
‘whether Hindoo or Mahommedan, should give a feast to hi 
‘ co-religionists, that the entire province may bless the memor. 
‘of Canning.” They moreover recommended to the next geners 
meeting of the Association, the foundation of a college at Luck 
now, to be called the Canning College, in commemoration of th 
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benefits which the province had derived from his rule. ‘ The 
‘ diffusion of knowledge,’ said the honorary secretary, in second- 
ing the resolution, ‘by rendering it impossible for the people to 
‘misunderstand their rulers, by opening their eyes to constitu- 
‘tional means for the redress of grievances, and by teaching 
‘them the unbounded resources of the Government, will be the 
‘best basis for the contentment of the people and the security 
‘of the State.’ 

One of the most valuable contributions to our political expe- 
riences, as well as to history, would be an account of the rebellion 
of 1857-8 from a native point of view: indeed, if one native 
would let us fully behind the scenes at Delhi, and another do 
the same for Lucknow, our want would be supplied. We fear 
that no such chronicle is to be hoped for. But in the speeches 
made at the meeting held in memory of Lord Canning, the events 
of the rebellion were freely commented on by the members of 
this native Association ; and as almost every one of the chiefs 
of Oudh were more or less implicated in the revolt, it is 
instructive to hear what they say. They make no attempt to 
conceal or palliate the barbarous nature of the hostilities against 
the English. They also agree in the opinion, that throughout 
the whole area covered by the rebellion there existed ‘a strong 
‘ minority, consisting of the well-to-do classes, especially the 
banking, and commercial, and prosperous landholders, who had 
intelligence enough to perceive that any other rule than the 
British would leave them at the mercy of the more powerful of 
their neighbours, and who also could form an approximate idea 
of the British power. ‘It was the presence of this loyal element,’ 
said the secretary, ‘whether in the form of a minority or a 
‘ majority, which rendered the re-establishment of peace possible 
‘in so short a time. But for it, twenty years of bloodshed would 
‘have been requisite to re-establish tranquillity. In regard to 
the cruelties of the rebels the same speaker observed,— 

‘It was not a regular civilized war which was waged against 
the British: it was a barbarous crusade of extermination against 
the white man, aggravated by the most hellish cruelties towards 
prisoners of war, as well as towards non-combatant Europeans, 
towards ladies and children no less than men. I am aware 
that in the majority of instances these atrocities were perpetrated 
by the inmates of the jails, who were let loose, and by the 
budmashes with whom the great cities of the North-west abound, 
who reigned in terrorem over the population during those days. 
But I hold that the feeling of the better classes of the population, 
and of the influential leaders of the rebellion, should have led them 
to prevent them; and I do not know that any efforts were made in 
that direction. In the long-run no movement succeeds which is 
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signalized by such butcheries of innocent men, women, and children. 
God never grants success to such a cause. I shudder to think of 
the effects on the country of the rule—which happily the Almighty 
in his wisdom did not make a reality—of men who permitted these 
atrocities.’ 


This was plain speaking. The men to whom it was addressed 
had all, more or less, taken part in the rebellion. Of the forty 
thousand landholders of Oudh, only six, according to Lord 
Canning’s edict of confiscation, did not take part against us. 
These six did not comprise the Rajah Maun Singh, of Fyzabad, 
who for many months was numbered by us among our opponents; 
although the vacillation of his movements, the distance which he 
kept from the rebel head-quarters at Lucknow, and his prompt 
submission after the capture of Lucknow, leave little room for 
doubt that his adhesion to the rebel cause was compulsory and 
illusory. The cutting remarks of Baboo Dukhinarunjun 
Mookerjce against the influential leaders of the rebellion, for 
having made no efforts to prevent the atrocities committed, 
called the Rajah of Fyzabad to his feet, to say a word on behalf 
of himself and of the chiefs similarly circumstanced. 


‘ The rebellion as it was,’ said the Rajah, ‘ was very different from 
what it is usually described to have been. If Baboo Sahib had 
been in the heart of the rebellion, as it is my misfortune to have 
been, he would be more charitably disposed towards the leaders. I 
would go the fullest length he has gone in condemning and 
holding them up to the execration of mankind, if, having the power 
to prevent the crimes of their followers—crimes which are a disgrace 
to religion and human nature—they mutely stood by and gazed on 
the barbarities. But I can declare, from personal knowledge, that 
they had not the power. The truth is, that the so-called leaders 
followed, and the followers led. The so-called leaders would have 
received the same fate at the hands of their so-called followers as the 
captive Europeans, and Bengalees, and others did, had they 
attempted to save them. The real leader of the rebellion was the 
rebel army itself. . . . In Lucknow they raised a puppet king: 
but that he, and the regent, and the ministers, and the generals, 
were mere puppets in their hands, is proved by the fact that the 
supreme authority was the army, and all orders were passed in the 
name of the Fowy Bahadoor. (Cries of ‘“‘True!’”’) Even thei 
chosen leaders would never be permitted to command them to arms 
and fight. Each company fought when they pleased; and, as a 
rule, they did not like to fight. Why should they? They wen 
about plundering the terrified inhabitants of their property, and o! 
the beautiful women of their families, the greater part of the day. 
and employed the rest in enjoying, or fighting among themselves for. 
the ravished women. The leaders busied themselves all day, at the 
command of their men, to find money enough to satisfy the latter’: 
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greed, and any neglect of the command insured death. I cannot 
guarantee the conduct of the large numbers who have been beggared 
by the fall of the late dynasty, and who are too lazy to work; and 
the Government should always keep an eye upon them. But this I 
can say, that the respectable, the industrious, and the propertied 
classes of society, all, in fact, who have anything to lose, have seen 
and suffered from the effects of military mob-rule too much to 
countenance even passively (at least so long as the present generation 
and its successors remember the days of 1857-8) any revolutionary 
attempt.’ 


These statements, coinciding as they do with certain known 
facts of the rebellion, prove that the movement was a thing of 
terror to the nobles and upper classes of the natives. After the 
experience they have had of mob-law and military license, these 
classes now regard all such projects of rebellion and revolution 
with greater aversion than before. If, then, we make a good use 
of our opportunities, and profit by the lessons which the rebellion 
has taught us, we shall find, in that very explosion of mutiny and 
anarchy, a safeguard of our rule, an event whose recollections 
will serve to unite the upper and well-doing classes of the 
natives more firmly in support of the British Government. 

Among other signs of the change that is coming over the 
native mind in India, we must refer to the remarkable document 
recently addressed to the Supreme Government by the Rajah 
Dinkur Rao, entitled, ‘Observations on the Administration of 
‘India. The Rajah was Prime Minister to Scindia, and in this 
position was for many years the real ruler of Gwalior. He is 
entitled to rank as the ablest of Indian statesmen ; and so highly 
was he esteemed by our Government, that he was appointed a 
member of the Council of the Governor-General. His ‘ Observa- 
‘tions’ are exceedingly valuable, as showing the light in which 
our administration of India is regarded by the natives. And 
viewed in this light, the document is, on the whole, very satis- 
factory to us. Like a practical man, the Rajah takes little note 
of what is past. He does not criticise the former policy of our 
Indian Government, nor the steps by which we have attained 
our present overshadowing ascendency. But he expresses 
himself freely in regard to our recent acts, especially those of 
revenue and taxation. It is foreign to our present purpose to 
detail or discuss his opinions on these subjects. Moreover, some 
of the objections which he makes have been partially removed 
by the reforms and reductions since effected in the taxation. 
Suffice it to say, that the good points of our administration, and 
those which have won for our Government whatever popularity 
it possesses with the natives, are stated by him to be, our ‘ good 
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‘revenue settlements ; proper measures for punishing dacoities, 
‘robbers, and thieves; increase of colleges and schools ; intro- 
‘duction of railways and canals; and adherence to promise.’ 
He also says, that ‘the order which is given to Europeans to buy 
‘lands in India is very good, for by this the affection between 
‘them and the natives will be increased.’ But he tells us, that 
‘it should be borne in mind that the people in this country do 
‘not like a multiplicity of laws;’ and that because of the 
bewildering laws and harassing taxes, ‘contrary to their customs, 
which have of late years been enacted, ‘the people have forgotten 
‘the goodness of the British Government, the love which they 
‘once entertained for it, and have begun to prefer the tyranny 
‘of the native princes. The principal feature of the document 
however, to which we desire to call attention, is the strong 
opinion which the Rajah expresses that the natives should have 
a greater measure of local self-government, should be more fully 
represented in the administration, and that the Governmen 
should adopt means for more accurately ascertaining thei 
opinions in regard to measures of Imperial legislation. He say 
that the Emperor Akbar, the wisest and greatest of the Mogu 
monarchs, besides reducing taxation, and making a just settle 
ment of the land revenue, allowed the mass of the people t 
govern themselves through punchayets; but that, as hi 
successors neglected these wise measures, the people becam 
discontented, and welcomed the English, He commends ou 
recently adopted policy of giving honorary power to the nativ 
nobles and gentlemen. But he calls upon the Government t 
do more than this. He desires that the village punchayets b 
re-established ; a measure which, we believe, is about to b 
begun in the Punjab, where the punchayets are being revive 
under the name of ‘family councils,’ for the decision chiefly « 
cases of religion and caste. The Rajah also claims that th 
number of native members of the Governor-General’s Council L 
increased to four or five, and that their term of service | 
extended to four years. And he desires that the law membé 
of the Council, like the legislators of old, should travel about, ; 
order ‘to ascertain from the ryots how the laws have operated 
and that a report be made on every new law in one year after 
has come into operation. From this brief statement of h 
desires and suggestions, it is obvious that there is a substanti 
accord between this able native statesman and the nobility ax 
gentry of Oude, and that both desire to see a greater communi 
of interest and action established between the natives and tl 
English in the administration of India. 

Our educational efforts in India tend to increase these aspir 
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tions on the part of the people: indeed to a certain extent they 
were expressly designed to do so. The great Education Despatch 
which was issued by the Court of Directors in 1854, contained a 
scheme of education for all India which was characterized by 
Lord Dalhousie as ‘far wider and more comprehensive than any 
‘which the local or the Supreme Governments could ever have 
‘ventured to suggest. It left nothing to be desired,’ added his 
lordship, ‘if indeed it did not authorize and direct that more 
‘should be done than is within our present grasp.’ The main 
features of this great plan were, the establishment of Government 
vernacular schools throughout the districts, with Government 
colleges of a higher grade, and a university in each of the three 
Presidencies ; while grants-in-aid to all educational institutions 
were sanctioned, subject to certain rules, and on the condition of 
Government inspection being at all times fully admitted. Of the 
1,114 candidates for admission to the Calcutta University in 
December last, it is important to notice that nearly one-half 
were sent up from non-Government schools ; a proof of the in- 
creasing interest which the natives now take in education. The 
entrance-examinations have been made on purpose unusually 
strict ; so that not one-third of the candidates pass and become 
undergraduates. For the ‘little go,’ or first examination in arts, 
there were during last session 220 candidates, of which some 
200 passed, eighty-nine took the higher degree of B.A., and, for the 
first time in the history of the university, six youths obtained the 
degree of Master of Arts, and one that of Doctor of Medicine. In 
the professional faculties, twenty passed as licentiates in engineer- 
ing, twenty-one as licentiates in medicine, and one, as we have said, 
became M.D. The university, which was established in 1857, is 
only six years old, but the results thus far are much more favour- 
able than was even hoped for at the outset. The Government 
is about to erect for it a fine suite of buildings ; and, with the 
example of the Oudh nobility in founding a college at Lucknow 
before them, we doubt not the wealthy Hindoo gentry will ere 
long come forward (as the Parsees are nobly doing at Bombay) 
to endow chairs and fellowships in the Calcutta University ; 
repeating on the banks of the Hooghly what centuries ago was 
witnessed in Europe on the banks of the Cam and the Isis, in 
Paris and Padua. The Mahommedans, with few exceptions, still 
stand aloof from the Government schools, and their moulvies 
watch our educational movements with jealous suspicion ; but 
the Hindoos are as eager in their attendance as the Mahom- 
medans are the reverse. Of the 1,114 candidates for admission to 
the Calcutta University, 1,024 were Hindoos in religion, 53 were 
Christians, and only 37 were Mahommedans. Mr. Edwin Arnold, 
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Principal of Poone College in 1860, says that at that time, in 
the schools of the Deccan, there were 969 Brahmans out of a 
total attendance of 1,464. These belonged almost entirely to 
the poorest class of Brahmans, to whom the monthly stipend of 
seven or eight rupees sufficed for a livelihood, and whose ulterior 
object was to obtain a subordinate clerkship in a Government 
office. It was this fact which led Lord Ellenborough to say, that 
our system of education in India is ‘mainly creating a very 
‘ discontented body of poor persons, having, through the superior 
‘education we have given them, a great power over the mass of the 
‘people.’ At that time the prizes of official life which were open 
to natives were so trifling that only the pauperized class of the 
Brahmans sought after them ; but with the throwing open of higher 
appointments to natives a higher class of pupils are coming for- 
ward ; and we now see the nobility and gentry sending their 
sons to receive an English education, in some cases, in order to 
fit them for entering the service of the Government. 

With the proud and bigoted Mahommedans the recollection 
of the Mogul empire, and of the centuries when they were the 
paramount race in India, is still vivid and cherished ; but as 
eight centuries have elapsed since Mahmoud of Ghizni commenced 
the overthrow of the native Indian royalties, the corresponding 
sentiment on the part of the Hindoos is faint and inactive. 


‘With the single exception of the Seikhs, it is remarkable that 
the Hindoo races, whether converts to a foreign creed or professors 
of their ancestral faith, consider themselves as subjects by nature, 
and born to obedience. They are disposed to regard each successive 
dynasty with equal favour or equal indifference: whereas the pure 
Mussulman races, descendants of the Arab conquerors of Asia, retain 
much of the ferocity, bigotry, and independence of ancient days. 
They look upon empire as their heritage, and consider themselves 
as foreigners settled in the land for the purpose of ruling it.’* 


But these pure Mussulman races—although, as a long. 
dominant people, they hold a very powerful position in Indie 
—form numerically only a small section of the population 
and on this account, as well as from their aversion to ow 
educational system, they are likely to be always outnumberec 
tenfold in the minor posts under the Government by the les: 
ambitious and more pliable Hindoos. There is no politica 
nationality in India; and although the spread of education 
and the vast increase of intercommunication about to be pro 
duced by the railways, will tend to create a community -o 
feeling among the now dissevered sections of the population, i 
must also be remembered that the same influences will bring th 


* First Punjab Report, p. 5. 
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me, in feelings of the native population more into harmony with our 
it of a rule. We do not flatter ourselves that the people of India will i 
ely to ever have any great love for our rule. We are foreigners, } 
end of and need never expect to be supported by that unbought 
terior loyalty by which in some countries a native dynasty is i 
nment defended, even though it be a bad one. If we rule India with a 
y, that moderate amount of wisdom, any dislike on the part of the 
a very natives will be merely a sentiment; whereas their loyalty will 
iperior rest on the firmer basis, and more active motive, of prudence and 
; of the self-interest. They may wish to undo the memories of eight 
e open hundred years ; they may wish that India had never been con- 
of the quered, and that the dynasty of Vicramaditya had come down 
higher in unbroken line, but with extended power, to the present day ; 
ig for- they may wish that, from Canoge, Palibothra, Indrapresthra, 

x their or Prayag, a Brahman or Rajpoot Emperor ruled all India, in 
‘der to conformity with the code of Manoo, from Lanka in the south to 
Siva’s paradise of Keilas, amidst the impenetrable snows of the 
lection Himalaya: but we make bold to say that there is not a Brahman 
are the or Rajpoot of the present day who even dreams of such a thing 
but as as possible. Asoka and Vicramaditya are names of a dim, i 
nenced remote, and half-forgotten past ; Canoge vanished centuries ago | 
onding from the banks of the Ganges; and Indrapresthra, under its ' 
>, later name of Delhi, is synonymous only with the foreign rule of 
as tt the Moguls. Few men in all India can now read the Vedas, the 
Sinai fountains of Hindoo faith ; and the Code of Manoo is fast lapsing 
mare into oblivion. The old world of India, on which alone the Hindoo 
senile can build his dreams and aspirations, is gone irrevocably ; and 
1e pure the most legitimate ambition which he can cherish for his coun- 
, retain trymen is, to see them treated as equals by the British, reviving 
t days. their old fame in literature and the arts, and enjoying a material 
mselves prosperity, and forming part of a noble dominion, far excelling, 
: alike in quality and extent, any which even their poets have 
_ long- ascribed to the Hindoo monarchs of the older time. Even the 
. India proud and bigoted Mussulmans of India will in time forget their 
lation ; traditions and forsake their illusions. The Crescent everywhere 
to our is visibly on the wane. It is waning in Turkey; it is half 
nbered extinguished in Egypt ; the next burst of Russian invasion will 
he less eclipse it in Asia Minor; and in Persia also it will be thrown 
litical into the shade long before the Muscovite outposts can come in 
cation, contact with ours on the Bameean Pass or in the defiles of the 
e pro- Sulimanee Mountains. In truth, fifty years hence, may not the 
nity of descendants of these haughty Indian Mahommedans, who now 
tion, it kick scornfully against our sway, be thankful that, amid the 
ing the downfall of the kingdoms of the Crescent, there is a power firmly 
rooted in the Indian peninsula which, freely to them, as to all 
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men, accords the rights of conscience and the liberty of worship, 
and which is powerful enough to keep at bay the legions of 
intolerant Muscovy and the barbarous locust-swarms of its 
Tartar horse? 

There is no reason why, for ages to come, the sovereignty of 
India should not remain in the hands of the British. For eight 
centuries did the Mahommedan invaders of India, by successive 
dynasties, maintain their ascendency. The British ascendency 
may be quite as lasting. We do not say it will be so permanent, 
for that depends upon a hundred contingencies which it is im- 
possible to foresee. At the same time we repeat there is no 
reason why it should not last equally long. If we look to our 
military position, what do we see? No native State remains 
which can offer the least opposition to our military power, or 
which could establish communications with an enemy from with- 
out. The territories of Scindiah, Holkar, and the Nizam, lie like 
an irregular triangle in the heart of the country, shut ‘out from 
the sea, everywhere surrounded by a broad girdle of British terri- 
tory, and at the same time so situated as to offer little obstruc- 
tion to the communications and movements of our forces. Our 
army is massed in the Punjab, on the only frontier open to 
external attack; and behind that shield the whole peninsula 
will, it is to be expected, for many years to come, enjoy an 
immunity from warlike commotion such as has long been expe- 
rienced by the Presidency of Madras. The Punjab, too, is the 
strongest defensive position in the world. It can only be 
approached after fatiguing marches over hundreds of miles of a 
most desert and mountainous region, where supplies for a large 
army are unprocurable, and where the routes are so bad as to 
offer the most formidable obstructions to the transport of com- 
missariat and artillery. With our outposts in the Khyber and 
Bolan Passes, and with the main body of our forces guarding the 
very few points on the Indus which can be approached by an 
army from the west, it is hard to believe that our frontier can be 
broken through. The steam navigation which we have estab- 
lished on the Indus lends new strength to our line of defence ; 
and so does the railway, which in a few months more will 
enable us to concentrate troops rapidly on any point between 
Kurrachee and Lahore. No invasion on the Lower Indus, with 
the fear of reaching Bombay, is practicable. It is only from 
Mooltan upwards that our frontier is assailable. Indeed, only ai 
Attock is advance eastward possible, without passing througl 
the arid wastes of the Sindh Saugur, or by making a long, cir- 
cuitous, and hardly less arduous march round its southern edges 
capturing Mooltan by the way. And all the roads leading east: 
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wards through the Punjab converge upon the fords of the Sutlej 
about Ferozepore and Loodiana, where, with the Himalayas to 
the north and the desert of Ajmere to the south, our assailable 
frontier does not exceed a hundred miles in length. For an 
invading army which has had to march from the deserts of the 
Oxus over the Bameean Pass, or from Herat through the moun- 
tains of Affghanistan, the task of forcing the passage of the 
Indus, and of the other four great rivers of the Punjab in succes- 
sion, in the face of a fresh and well-appointed British army, and 
with its flank and communications menaced by our gun-boats on 
the Indus and by troops advancing on the railway from Kurra- 
chee, seems to us as hopeless a military enterprise as the present 
age can dream of, or as the future is likely to produce. 

Thus impregnable from without, it will be our own fault if 
our Indian empire does not become every year more consolidated 
and secure within. The railways and canals of irrigation have 
already begun to benefit materially the condition of the people. 
Employment for the lower classes has increased, and wages have 
also risen greatly, owing to the influx of British capital, invested 
in the construction of public works. This year the Government 
is going to spend no less than £5,000,000 upon works of 
practical benefit to the people. And in another year, when 
the trunk-lines of railway are completed, the British army of 
73,000 men may be safely reduced in no small degree, and a 
corresponding reduction will take place in the taxation. These 
and such-like benefits will ere long go far to remove the not 
unnatural sentiment of dislike to our rule on the part of the 
natives. Self-interest is too strong an influence not to have its 
effect even upon the obdurate Mussulmans. British influence 
will gradually spread in the country, and the number of English 
residents will necessarily increase, in order to furnish efficient 
superintendence of the public works and private industrial 
speculations. We trust that ere long the prosperity of our terri- 
tories will be so marked, and our regard for the natural rights of 
our Indian fellow-subjects so practically demonstrated, that the 
remaining native States will only serve as a foil to our rule; and 
instead of being a pride in the eyes of the native population, 
awakening regretful recollections of the past or ambitious dreams 
of the future, even the subjects of those states will be led to 
regret that our old and not very scrupulous policy of annexation 
is at an end. 

The great turning-point in the history of our rule in India 
has been passed. We have begun to give back in another form 
what we have taken. Possessing the territory, we are opening 
to natives the administration. As during the last hundred 
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years we have been led on from conquest to conquest, till nearly 
all India is ours, so a corresponding necessity now begins to 
operate, and will lead us step by step, till at some distant time we 
virtually replace the natives in the administration of the terri- 
tories which we have annexed to our empire. We destroyed no 
Supreme Government in India, and we will not yield up ours ; 
but in opening to them appointments under the State we have 
begun a system which will ultimately place natives in nearly as 

eat power as they ever possessed before. The new policy, 
which has been inaugurated since 1857, and which has been 
happily contempora neous with the proclamation of Victoria as 
Empress of India, may be summed up under three heads— 
Firstly, no more annexations ; henceforth we scrupulously res- 
pect the independence of the native states; acting towards 
them as loyal friends, not as insidious foes who see in their 
troubles only a means of aggrandizing our power. Secondly, in 
our dealings with our own subjects we are carefully to respect 
the rights and privileges of the native chiefs and landholders, 
and visibly to accord to them that favour and consideration 
which are due to them as the head men of their districts and 
the natural representatives of the people. Thirdly, in the ad- 
ministration of the Government we abandon our old exclusive 
system, and frankly admit natives to posts of eminence under 
the Government, in proportion as they make themselves eligible 
for such posts, and as the changing circumstances of the times 
may render such appointments expedient. It will doubtless be 
said, by those who look only at one side of the question, and 
whose sole wisdom consists in starting objections, that by thus 
admitting natives to a share in the administration, and also 
countenancing the growth (or rather the revival) of self-govern- 
ment among the people, we are raising up a power which in due 
time will supplant our own rule. This is in some sort true; 
but it is true only inasmuch as every system of administration has 
its dangers. Moreover, be it remembered that the opposite 
system has been tried, and has at length been found not merely 
a failure, but a folly. It has been condemned by the sternest 
facts. Itis neither generous nor just, and it has proved to be 
the height of impolicy. 

Reverse that policy, and what are our prospects? Under 
the new system the Hindoos will find themselves in a position 
of freedom and political importance which they have not (01 
only at rare times) enjoyed since their country became subject 
to the Mahommedan invaders. India under its native dynasties 
never was a united empire. The feeling of a common na- 
tionality, the pride of belonging to a grand empire embracing 
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the whole of India from the mountains to the sea, have been 
quite unknown to the recent generations of Hindoos, and were 
never realized even at the zenith of their ancient royalties. 
Now for the first time these sentiments, so grateful to mankind 
everywhere, are growing up among the best-informed classes of 
the nation. If India is no longer governed by native dynasties, 
the population at least are now members of a vaster and more 
powerful state than ever before was seen in India; in the 
administration of that empire they are now being admitted to 
share; all their properties and privileges are fully secured 
to them; and the supreme power is in the hands of a nation 
far excelling their own in science, in wealth, and in material 
power—the most devoted to freedom and popular government 
of any in the world—and whose wealth, energy, and science are 
constructing great public works, developing the resources of the 
country, and improving the condition of the people, to an extent 
unparalleled before, and beyond the power of any nation but 
the British to accomplish. Moreover, destroy the British Go- 
vernment, and the fabric of empire perishes with it, and India 
would fall back into inglorious disunion and warring contentions. 
What advantage, then, could the natives, whether princes or 
people, hope to derive from a change in the sovereignty of 
India? Now, at least, if not before, the princes and chiefs 
must feel that a rebellion against us cannot succeed ; and even 
could they think hopefully of the chances of such a contest, 
they see that the first effects would be to raise an armed mob 
into the ascendency, and to devastate and split up the empire 
by a reign of anarchy and rapine. Or suppose they invoked 
the aid of the foreigner ; suppose they invited into the country 
the Mahommedan Persians or the far-off Russians: what but loss 
could they expect from such a course? Have they not had 
enough of Persians and Affghans, of the bigoted Mahmoud and 
the pitiless Nadir Shah ? and have they not learnt that Mahom- 
medanism means despotism, such as no Aryan race has ever 
willingly submitted to? And what have they to hope from 
Russia? An outlying province of the Czar, garrisoned by Cal- 
mucks, and Bashkirs, and Turcomans, who prize civilization only 
for its spoils, with not a rupee to spend on public works, and 
with every temptation to heavier taxes and fresh confiscations,— 
is that a prospect to tempt the chiefs and princes of India into 
revolt against our rule? The nobility and landed gentry of 
India are not fools. Although inferior in general education, in 
natural intelligence they are quite equal to Europeans. They 
can understand their position as well as any one. Let us then, 
frankly, but prudently, proceed in the new path upon which our 
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policy has entered, confident alike of the wisdom and the justice 
of our course ; and we feel assured that England will never have 
to regret the day when, by promoting local self-government and 
admitting natives to a share in the administration of India, she 
took the last step needed to complete her noble design of ruling 
her vast Eastern Empire by ‘the willing obedience of a con- 
‘tented people.’ 


Arr. VIII.—Romola. By Gerorce Extor. Three Vols. Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 

THE past season, if scarcely so abundant as usual in works of 
higher literary importance, has certainly been characterized by 
a most abundant supply of novels. These have indeed been 
‘ plentiful as blackberries,’ and in most instances as worthless as 
that insipid fruit. Some among this large number claim a 
passing notice for their merits, others for their extravagance or 
their utter untruthfulness, while, as several of them have been 
written by well-known novelists, it will be as well to glance at 
some of these previously to our notice of George Eliot, and 
especially of her last work. 

Among the books of the season, ‘Silvia’s Lovers,’ by Mrs. 
Gaskell, deserves a favourable notice. From the very Arcadian 
name of the herome we imagined it was a kind of pastoral 
romance, rather than a story of Yorkshire life and every-day 
incidents. The tale, however, is a very powerful one, and a sad 
one—too sad, as Mrs. Gaskell’s tales mostly are; but the 
characters are skilfully drawn, and the interest, painful as it is, 


"is kept up to the end. Less sad is Mrs. Henry Wood’s fourth 


and latest novel, ‘ Verner’s Pride,’ although it leaves an un- 
pleasant feeling on the mind of the reader. The story is very 
complicated. It is crowded with incidents ; many of them not 
very probable ; but most of the characters are well drawn, and it 
is on the whole a good novel, although neither in this, nor in 
her two others has Mrs. Wood equalled those powerful and 
touching scenes in ‘East Lynne,’ where the divorced and re- 
pentant wife, believed by every one to be dead, returns 
as governess to the home and children she had forsaken, and 
watches over her dying boy ; dying herself soon after, recognised 
and forgiven. We wish so promising a writer would allow 
herself more time, instead of sending out novel after novel with 
a haste that reminds us unpleasantly of the late Mrs. Gore. 
She might take a very high place among our writers of fiction, 
did she but write more slowly and more carefully. A very 
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excellent novel is Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘Live it Down,’ illustrating 
the title by a most praiseworthy story. The hero is sorely tried 
by talse accusations and unjust suspicions; but he goes on, 
nobly and patiently doing his duty, finding in the end that he 
has effectually ‘lived down’ every falsehood, and that his worth 
is made manifest to all. We thank Mr. Jeaffreson for having 
provided for us a novel with a wholesome moral. 

The authoress of ‘Lady Audley’s Secret’ has given us a 
second novel, ‘Aurora Floyd,’ which has created as much interest 
as her earlier ‘sensational’ tale. The heroine, although not so 
completely a Lucretia Borgia in English dress as Lady Audley— 
inasmuch as, though a bigamist, she is innocent of murder—is a 
lady whose personal appearance and whose tastes must be 
startling enough to old-fashioned novel-readers. This charming 
Aurora Miss Braddon describes, ‘with coarse, black hair, low 
‘ forehead, ill-shaped nose, and wide mouth ;’ these unattractive 
points being ‘redeemed from absolute ugliness’ only ‘by a pair 
‘ot wonderfully brilliant eyes. The lady’s tastes, however, are 
quite in harmony with this exterior ; for her ruling passion is for 
dogs and horses, and her literature is Bell’s Life. In accordance 
with these tastes, she runs off while quite a girl, and marries 
her father’s groom ; and her belief in his death, and his sub- 
sequent re-appearance, forms the plot of a very bustling, though 
very unnatural story. After having been suspected of the 
murder of her first husband, the groom, and suffering much 
obloquy, we are happy finally to find the fair Aurora, now the 
legal wife of poor, trusting John Mellish, with horsewhip laid 
aside, ‘bending over the cradle of her first-born,’ upon whom, 
we trust, she bestows a better education than she herself had 
received. It is difficult to imagine what peculiar attractions 
could be found in such a heroine, or in such a story; but 
‘Aurora Floyd’ has surpassed in popularity every novel of the 
season, and has been dramatized, too, to the delight of all minor 
theatre play-goers. We suppose we must find a reason for this 
in the rapid succession of incidents, and the startling character 
of many of them. But for a really good, bustling novel, full of 
incidents and hair-breadth escapes, we would point to Mr. Sala’s 
‘ Adventures of Captain Dangerous, a story of the days when 
the buccaneers were yet a name of fear, when English sailors 
were actually sold into slavery on the Barbary coast, and when 
many an unknown adventurer went forth penniless, and returned 
with untold wealth. There is much in this tale that reminds 
us of Defoe : the same straightforward, spirited style of nar- 
ration ; the same appearance of truthfulness, even while relating 
the most marvellous adventures ; just such a story as our great 
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grandfathers would have devoutly believed in, and believed in 
even more implicitly because of its extravagance. If we are tc 
have a succession of ‘sensational novels,’ we should wish them 
to be of this character, rather than of the ‘Aurora Floyd’ class 
Captain Dangerous can but afford a few hours’ entertaining 
reading. No one would think of making him a model, for the 
scene of his actions is too far removed from ordinary life ; bu 
the very questionable heroes and heroines, which have of lat 
been placed before us, may do more mischief than their creator: 
in their diseased thirst after effect imagine. 

The next novel on our list deserves a more extended notic 
from us, for revelations of the Dissenting world, as displayed ir 
the sayings and doings of minister and people at Salem Chapel 
in Carlingford. When we acquaint the reader that Congrega 
tionalists always speak of their denomination as ‘ our connection, 
that their ministers have a great predilection for the title o 
‘clergyman,’ and cultivate a strictly clerical garb, especially th 
‘Anglican coat ;’ that they wear the ‘Geneva gown, and ar 
waited upon after the service by a solemn procession of deacons 
who march to the vestry formally to thank the preacher for hi 
excellent sermon ; and that special church meetings are open t 
all the world, and presided over by a chairman, who addresses th 
‘ladies and gentlemen’ present ;—we are sure due respect will b 
paid to the opinions of so remarkably well-informed a write 
The story is a very ‘thrilling one.” The minister, and hi 
deacons, the butterman, the poulterer, and the milkman, carr 
on the more amusing parts ; while a fair sister, carried off, w 
can scarcely tell for what, and sent back we can scarcely te 
how, provides the ‘sensational’ portion. The tale opens wit 
Mr. Vincent’s invitation to tea at six o’clock at the butterman’ 
and his astonishment at the plentiful supply of plum cake an 
bad grammar provided for him. He is surprised, too, at th 
admiration of the young ladies, and at the home speech of Mr 
Pigeon, who tells him that ministers ‘are getting their living o 
‘us all;’ and, notwithstanding the fascinations of the fai 
Phoebe, the butterman’s daughter, he returns home in hig 
dudgeon. It seems rather strange that the recognised minister ¢ 
Salem Chapel should not already have been aware of the charact 
of his people ; but Mr. Vincent seems to have known as little « 
them as if he had been packed up and sent, duly labelled, ‘ pe 
‘rail,’ from ‘Omerton’ to Carlingford. Of course his couwleu 
de rose visions swiftly vanish, and the unbearableness of vulg: 
deacons, simpering, love-making young maidens, and gossippin 
matrons, presses so strangely on his mind, that ‘neither th 
‘ Nonconformist, nor the Patriot, nor Exeter Hall itself, coul 
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‘set him up again.’ Now we really cannot see that Mr. Vincent 
had so much to irritate him. The highest educated clergyman, 
we suppose, must come in contact often enough with his vulgar 
churchwardens, and visit many a household different enough 
from his own ; while fascinating Phcebes, ready to bestow not 
only their smiles and tears on the charming young curate, but 
their beads and Berlin wool on his slippers, are plentiful 
enough. 

Eventually the minister of Salem Chapel gives a series of 
lectures on Church and State, and wins golden opinions, not only 
from his deacons, but from his friends at "Omerton, having, as a 
fellow-student elegantly remarks, ‘made quite a commotion, 
‘they say, with these lectures of his, for I always knew he would 
‘make an ‘it of it if he had but fair play. Unhappily Vincent 
is unable to follow up his ’it, for, being compelled to leave his 
pulpit only one Sunday to seek after his sister, the people of 
course take such a grave offence, that not even the crowded 
tea-meeting, the jokes of the Rev. Mr. Raffles, nor the super- 
added oranges, avail to still the gathering turmoil. Meanwnile 
the minister keeps haughtily aloof, tried by the illness of his 
sister, and worried by the meddling and bad grammar of his 
deacons, besides brooding over a hopeless attachment to a 
woman far above him in rank. At length the deacons deter- 
mine to call a meeting of the church, giving no previous notice 
to the minister, whose first intimation of it is the butterman 
entering the pulpit, prepared to give out the notice of the 


meeting. This the minister refuses: he reads it out himself, 
and then requests his hearers to meet him on the following 
evening. The proceedings of this eventful Monday evening 
have evidently taxed the utmost skill and truthfulness of the 
authoress. Excited groups fill the streets; ‘lively people, 
‘talking with animation, are pressing along, for, as Mr. Pigeon 
says, ‘it was Mr. Vincent as they had come there to discuss that 
‘night. The managers bad made up their minds as it was a 
‘dooty to lay things before the flock.’ The speeches are fully 
detailed, and the gathering indignation of the seat-holders duly 
marked, as they compare notes of the minister’s shortcomings. 
But the crowning ‘’it’ is the speech of the butterman, addressed, 
of course, to ‘ladies and gentlemen, and Mr. Chairman,’ and in 
which, in the choicest phraseology, he denounces those who 
unjustly ‘goes for to judge the pastor of a flock, which aint a 
‘thing to be done by them as prides themselves on being 
‘Christians and Dissenters. It’s beneath us as has liberty of 
‘conscience to fight for, and has to set an example before the 
‘Church folks, as don’t know no better. No wonder that so 
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eloquent a speech excited such enthusiasm among the ’Omerto 
students that they forthwith voted the speaker a piece of plate 
The writer, in common with the Saturday Review people, is s 
well informed on Dissenting matters as not to know tha 
nearly half a generation has passed since the ‘ Homerton’ of whic 
they speak ceased to exist. But this by the way. The kin 
butterman’s attempts at a reconciliation are eventually defeate 
by the angry young minister. Notwithstanding a vote of con 
fidence in him, passed with acclamation ; notwithstanding wh: 
is intended to be a merry meeting in his honour, with tea an 
plum cake, Mr. Vincent moodily rises on the following evenin 
and, in such a speech as no Dissenter ever thought of makin 
resigns the ‘pulpit which you have created with your mone 
‘and held as your property, for I cannot hold it as your vassa 
And he tells them that as his ‘old theories’ had ‘left him in tl 
‘lurch, the only thing for him to do is to give up” The you 
man, therefore, whose highest aim, as he freely acknowledg 
was to gain a standing in superior society, shakes the dust ¢ 
his feet against the ‘connection,’ and takes to literature. § 
thus ends the moving tale of ‘Salem Chapel.’ 

We should not have paid so much attention to this maligna 
brochure, were it not that lately, in several High Chur 
periodicals, we have met with attempts almost as untruthf 
though scarcely so clever, as ‘Salem Chapel,’ to hold Dissent 
to scorn by exhibitions of the unmitigated vulgarity of | 
supporters, and the shifts to which congregations are driven 
obtain the needful funds for chapel expenses. Now as to t 
vulgarity and illiteracy, Dissenters may be content to refute th 
insinuation by a simple appeal to facts; while as to the oth 
charge, although in the days of ‘high and dry’ Churchism t 
incumbent and his friends, looking round on the glebe and t 
tithe-sheaves, might sneer at the ‘begging box’ of the volv 
taries, in the present day, when the ‘begging box’ circula' 
as freely among Churchmen as Dissenters—when at fancy fa 
young ladies, in thinnest of muslins and widest of crinolin 
smile bewitchingly over their rose-coloured stalls, entreating y 
to buy for the benefit of the parish church, newly whitewash 
or to provide altar hangings for St. Somebody’s new chapel 
when veritable ‘tea-meetings,’ with their accompanying ph 
cake, presided over, likely enough, by a butterman, are held 
the school-room of the district church, to eke out the insufficic 
pew-rents by ‘making a purse’ for the poor man, seeing he ] 
got a ‘little family ’—we cannot imagine why Salem Chapel is 
be ridiculed for availing itself of the selfsame agencies. For « 
own parts we think it much to the credit of Nonconformity that 
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greater iniquities than these can be charged against it. Very 
easy would it be to carry this war into the enemy’s country, and 
upon a large scale. But we forbear. 

It is with very different feelings we turn to a novel that bears 
the name of George Eliot on the title-page, sure that it will 
well repay the reading ; for high among our writers of fiction— 
even among the highest, in right of that fine novel—would we 
place the author of ‘Adam Bede” Looking back some six or 
seven years, it is curious to remember how quietly, almost, indeed, 
unmarked, ‘ Adam Bede’ stole into notice. Only the other day 
we met with a short critique in a periodical generally charac- 
terized by sound discrimination, in which it was certainly com- 
mended, but commended with such very faint praise, with such 
very lofty condescension, that we doubt whether it would have 
helped the sale of even half-a-dozen copies. The case really is, 
that such was the simplicity of the opening chapters, and so 
homely did the characters who are first introduced appear—not 
to speak of that strangest of personages to figure in a novel, a 
rustic novel though it were, the Methodist preacher, a female, 
too, and she actually not held up to ridicule! Surely it could 
be nothing after all but a religious novel—a kind of overgrown 
tract—and, therefore, little had the literary world to do with it. 
But those who read attentively only that fine second chapter, 
‘The Preaching,’ soon found that a writer of no common power, 
a veritable successor of Sir Walter Scott, had arisen among 
them. Side by side with that stirring chapter—one of the finest 
Scott ever wrote—where the young preacher, exulting in the 
manifest interposition of heaven, pours forth that magnificent 
address to the jubilant Covenanters on the desolate hill side, 
might the gentler, but equally stirring address of that fair 
girl preacher, and her most exquisite prayer, be read. Side by 
side with the picture of the stern soldiers of ‘Christ’s Crown and 
‘ Covenant,’ hanging on the lips of the gifted young minister, so 
unconscious of his eloquence, might the picture of Dinah, 
though surrounded by far less picturesque accessories, be placed. 


‘There was no casting up or down of the eyelids, no compression 
of the lips, no attitude of the arms, as she stood and turned her 
grey eyes on the people. There was no keenness in the eyes; they 
seemed rather to be shedding love than making observations. 
They had the liquid look which tells that the mind is full of what 
it has to give out, rather than impressed by external objects. She 
stood with her left hand toward the descending sun, and leafy 
boughs screened her from its rays; but in this sober light the 
delicate colouring of her face seemed to gather a calm vividness, 
like flowers at evening. . . . It was one of those faces that 
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make one think of white flowers with light touches of colour on 
their pure petals.’ 


But how many other admirable characters do we meet with in 
this fine story. Adam, the hero, perfect in his sphere as sweet 
Dinah Morris is in hers; and then, contrasting so finely with 
their earnestness, that light-hearted, youthful couple, reckless 
Captain Donnithorne and pretty but heartless Hetty—their 
sunshine so soon to be exchanged for deepest gloom. And the 
subordinate characters, Mrs. Poyser, with her worry about the 
cows, and with the cheese on her mind, always ready with her 
sharp decisive answers, so full of genuine rustic humour—a 
character which, among all her humorous ones, George Eliot 
has never at all equalled. Even poor maundering though well- 
meaning Lisbeth Bede, dreading the coming of her fine lady 
daughter-in-law, ‘ An’ I mun look on, belike, while she uses the 
‘ blue-edged platters, an’ breaks mayhap, though there’s 
‘ been never a one broked sin’ my old man an’ me bought ’em at 
‘the fair twenty ’ear come next Whitsuntide ;’ and the parish 
clerk, so indignant at ‘the Methodisses, and solacing himself 
with ‘Sihon, King of the Amorites, by way of a protest 
against all such unlawful preaching—each character stands out 
distinct and original. And then the story. With the single 
exception of Captain Donnithorne’s hurried journey to bring the 
sentence of commutation of punishment, what can be less melo- 
dramatic? It is an every-day village tale of seduction, and its 
sad consequences both to the seducer and seduced, and the 
weight of sorrow it brings to their friends. Never was there a 
tale in which the incidents followed each other in more natural 
sequence, and never was there a tale in which the solemn con- 
sequences of little aberrations from the right path have been 
traced with so masterly a hand. Admirable in all her novels as 
George Eliot has been in tracing the hidden springs of character, 
we think the two chapters, ‘ Hetty’s World,’ and the ‘Two Bed- 
‘chambers, are unmatched for the delicate minuteness with 
which she traces the progress of childish vanity in Hetty’s mind, 
until it assumes the strength of an overmastering passion. 
What beautiful painting, too, there is in that latter chapter, 
where Hetty folds the lace scarf around her, and shakes back 
her clustering ringlets, and fastens the forbidden earrings in her 
ears, and looks into the old, dim looking-glass, in all the pride 
of her budding beauty ; while Dinah, in the next room, with 
her hands crossed on her lap, and the pale moonlight resting on 
her sweet face, sits thinking upon thoughtless Hetty, and 
breathing earnest prayers for her welfare. But we might fill 
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up many pages pointing out all the excellencies of ‘Adam 
‘ Bede,’ and we must proceed to its successor. 

When the title of George Eliot’s next work was announced, 
most readers, like ourselves, expected a pleasant story of rustic 
life, not unlike ‘Adam Bede. ‘The Mill on the Floss”—the 
very name, mill, brought picturesque associations of quiet gleng, 
and richly-wooded dells, and the racing mill-stream, singing its 
merry carol as it leaped along its green banks, and the miller’s 
family, light-hearted, as from time immemorial the English 
miller has been believed to be. It was, therefore, some disap- 
pointment to find that the scene was laid in the flat eastern 
district ; and yet more, to find the ‘jolly miller’ of the old 
ballads and storys represented by stubborn, ignorant, and most 
vindictive Tulliver. Nor did the opening of the story lay any 
fast hold on the reader. A whole first volume devoted chiefly 
to the tracing out the characters of brother and sister only up to 
the time of their leaving school, had but a flagging interest for 
the novel reader. And yet there is much good writing here, and 
many a profound remark ; and with much skill are the charac- 
ters of brother and sister brought out. Wilful, stubborn, but 
kindhearted, generous Tom, with his clear head and business 
talents ; and impulsive, enthusiastic Magsie, ‘that creature full 
‘ of eager, passionate longing for all that was beautiful and glad, 
‘thirsty for all knowledge, with an ear straining after dreamy 
‘music that died away, and would not come near her, and her 
vague longings for ‘something that would link together the 
‘wonderful impressions of this mysterious life, and give the soul 
‘a sense of home in it.’ Nothing is more natural than that 
brother and sister should misunderstand each other, notwith- 
standing their deep affection for each other, and nothing is 
more natural than that Philip Wakem, with his fine tastes and 
poetic feeling, should make a lasting impression upon Magsie. 

But here it is in connection with her character that the strange 
blunder of the tale meets us. How could impulsive Magsie, with 
her poetical feelings, have stooped to entertain a thought of so 
common-place an admirer as Stephen Guest? How could a 
high-minded, kind-hearted maiden, have endured to bring 
suffering to the gentle heart of Lucy, by stealing away her 
lover? Magsie, too, was almost engaged to Philip; she, there- 
fore, could not have been surprised into an attachment almost 
ere she was conscious that her heart had wandered. All this 
might have happened naturally enough with Hetty Sorell, but 
for the noble minded, gifted maiden, to become spellbound to a 
lover, whose sole claim to notice was a handsome face and a fine 
voice, is degrading indeed. If George Eliot, like the author of 
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‘David Elginbrod, had called in the aid of mesmerism, poor 
Magsie might have had an excuse. Perhaps, however, the 
writer means that ‘the stronger presence, which seemed to 
‘bear her along without any act of her own will,’ is to be viewed 
as somewhat mesmeric. But, however viewed, the power which 
Stephen Guest exerts over Magsie seems to us of a kind to 
arouse opposition in a high-spirited woman, rather than compli- 
ance. We think George Eliot, in all her novels, seems inclined 
to assign too much to a mere determined will. The subordinate 
characters are very inferior to those of ‘ Adam Bede,’ though far 
above the general class. The three sisters—Mrs. Glegg, with 
her authoritative eldest-sister dictation, and tearful Mrs. Pullet, 
with her cheap lamentations, and Mrs. Tulliver, and her clever 
plans, which none think clever but herself—are well drawn. 
What broad farce Dickens would have made of these ; but how 
skilfully George Eliot manages such characters, never bringing 
them too prominently forward, never suspending the interest of 
the story upon them. 

As the tale approaches its close, the power of the writer 
becomes very great. From that painful chapter, ‘Borne along 
‘by the Tide,’ to the sad end, we are carried along wnresistingly 
as poor Magsie, to that last troubled vigil from which she is 
aroused by the rising waters. And then comes the ‘ Last 
‘ Conflict ’"—her perilous voyage in the little boat over that wide 
waste of gathering floods toward the old mill; and the meeting 
of brother and sister, he hestile no longer, but all his long- 
suppressed love bursting forth ; and then the final wreck of the 
boat, dashed against the huge mass of ruins. ‘The boat 
‘reappeared, but brother and sister had gone down in an 
‘embrace never to be parted! living through again, in one 
‘supreme moment, the days when they had clasped their little 
‘hands in love and roamed the daisied fields together. While 
we acknowledge the great mistake of the story, we cannot but 
think that the ‘ Mill on the Floss’ has scarcely received its due 
measure of commendation. There is much beautiful writing in 
it, while the closing scenes are painted with a force which 
George Eliot has never equalled, except in ‘Adam Bede,’ cer- 
tainly not in ‘ Romola.’ 

A few words will be sufficient to bestow on ‘Silas Marner, 
the poor dreaming, cataleptic weaver, so childlike in his blame- 
lessness and ignorance; for the tale is far less finished than 
George Eliot’s other works. There seems a want of probability, 
too, in the story, for few hard-working men, who had borne the 
pressure of deep poverty, would have considered the ‘golden- 
‘ringletted’ little child an equivalent for those many guineas, 
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the hard earnings and savings of fifteen years. The dreamy 
character of the poor weaver gives, however, a slight probability 
to the story. Many of the subordinate characters are good, 
although mere sketches ; and in this, as in her two former tales, 
we meet with some delightful descriptions of rural scenery. 
Indeed, for this kind of ‘word painting’ we know no living 
novelist who can be compared with George Eliot. 

When the title of the work now before us was announced, 
there was much speculation as to where the scene would be laid, 
and some disappointment was afterwards expressed that English 
scenes and English characters had been relinquished. It was 
remembered, however, that ‘the Great Unknown,’ after winning 
such wide fame for his Scottish novels, had passed over the border, 
and on English ground, and with the scene ‘laid in the middle 
ages, achieved a still greater triumph in ‘ Ivanhoe.’ Why should 
not George Eliot do the same? But when we found that the 
scene was laid in Italy, although in the palmy days of the 
Medici, and among the scholars and artists of the close of the 
fifteenth century, we greatly doubted the success of her experi- 
ment. Scott only exchanged Scotchmen for Englishmen, and in 
taking for his locality the pleasant forests of Yorkshire and 
well-known Sherwood, he kept close to scenes already celebrated 
in ballad lore ; while in Richard the Lionheart, and Robin Hood 
the gallant outlaw, he found characters which had been, indeed, 
household words through many a generation. But how different 
is it in‘ Romola.’ Bartolomeo Scala, Marullo, Piero di Cosimo, 
such names have little interest to the English reader of the nine- 
teenth century; nor much greater do we feel in the better 
known names of Politian and Machiavel, while even Savonarola 
himself awakens an interest slight, indeed, compared with what we 
feel when the German or French reformers are referred to. The 
case really is, that Italy is more removed than almost any other 
country from the range of our national sympathies, for she has 
never been in any way mixed up with our history. Diverse, too, 
in manners, feelings, race, so alien do the Italians appear, that if 
our poets, especially our great dramatists, have introduced the 
Italian, they have ignored his national peculiarities, and given 
us the Englishman on the shores of the Adriatic, or in the streets 
of Padua or Verona. 

The tale opens with Tito Melema, the young hero, finding 
himself—after having lost the chief portion of his foster-father’s 
property by shipwreck—in the streets of Florence, with no 
means of support but a few carefully-concealed gems, and the 
possession of—at that period more precious than gems—profound 
classical learning. By the friendly aid of a literary barber, Tito 
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finds a purchaser for his gems, and a situation as amanuensis to 
an aged blind scholar. This introduces us to the heroine of the 
story, the noble-minded Romola. The chapter entitled ‘The 
‘Blind Scholar and his Daughter’ brings Romola very sweetly 
before us; while their conversation respecting that precious 
library which it had been the one great object of Bardo’s life to 
collect, and which now it is his sole remaining wish to be 
purchased by the state, gives the key-note to the story. We see 
how eagerly the poor blind scholar clings to the desire that his 
name should be kept alive in the remembrance of his fellow- 
citizens by the ‘Bardo Library ;’ and we see how anxiously his 
devoted daughter feels that the blameless wish should be com- 
plied with. Young Tito, beautiful, highly accomplished, and 
pursuing the same studies as Romola, naturally enough falls in 
love with her, and the love is reciprocated by the gifted maiden 
whose youth has been passed in the seclusion of her father’s 
study, and the whole wealth of whose heart has hitherto been 
lavished upon the poor blind scholar—the CEdipus to whom she 
is the devoted Antigone. This portion of the tale, however, 
moves on rather wearily ; for we take but a very mild interest in 
the learned squabbles of Bartolomeo Scala and Politian, or in the 
almost as learned jokes of the barber’s-shop ; while the ‘ Floren- 
‘tine joke, which occupies nearly a whole chapter, seems to us 
only to prove how far inferior in their appreciation of humour 
these polished Florentine scholars were to the ruder English 
crowd who, in the present day, laugh at the rough practical jokes 
of a country-fair. How was it, too, that George Eliot, with her 
extensive information, should think of introducing that thread- 
bare story of the monkey brought to the quack doctor in disguise 
of a sick child? The work would gain much by the whole 
chapter being left out. 

While early in the work we feel a great interest in Romola, 
our favourable appreciation of Tito Melema soon dies away. 
Unfortunately for the interest of the story, we are taken behind 
the scenes too soon. Thus while Romola, in her blind enthu- 
siasm, looking at Tito, is ready to say, ‘The gods are come down 
‘in the likeness of men,’ we know that, even before his betrothal, 
Tito had but a divided heart for that noble and gifted woman, 
who is so blindly adventuring her whole happiness upon him. 
We know, too, although the darker shades of his character have 
not yet been brought out, that his vile selfishness would lead 
him to leave his almost more than father in life-long captivity, 
rather than break the pleasant spell that binds him to Florence. 
It is true that Tito is represented as sorely tried, and in many 
steps of his career these temptations are most skilfully managed ; 
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but in one of the most important of these, his pretended marriage 
with Tessa, it was a temptation easy enough to be resisted, even 
by the aid of selfishness alone. Wherefore burden himself with 
a second wife, one whose more than childish silliness would 
most likely bring him into trouble, when not only the fairest 
woman in all Florence was his, but a splendid career, both as 
scholar and diplomatist, had opened before him? We may, just 
in passing, say a word about Tessa. While allowing that blue- 
eyed, round-taced contadine help very well to fill up the back- 
ground of an Italian novel, we must protest against their 
approaching so closely to the idiot type as this same Tessa. 
That she should be ignorant, that she should be superstitious, 
that she should delight in nuts and luxuriate in confetti, is 
natural enough ; but that she should talk such unmitigated non- 
sense, even remarking as a marvel that her baby’s hair actually 
grew, and exclaiming with wonderment that it had little fingers 
and little nails, is rather too much, even for the greatest admirer 
of rustic innocence. 

The first volume closes with the betrothal of Tito and 
Romola ; and the second opens when an interval of two years 
has past, and Florence is agitated with the news of the arrival 
of Charles VIII. of France. The old blind scholar has died just 
before, and Romola, absorbed in the desire of securing her 
father’s library for Florence, his last and only wish, is awaiting 
the return of her husband. But Tito has met the foster-father, 
whom he thought had died in captivity, but who has been 
brought prisoner to Florence, where he has been recognised by 
him ; and conscious that he has sold all those precious gems 
which might have redeemed the old man, he denies all know- 
ledge of him, and hurries away, well aware that from henceforth 
even his life may be in danger from Baldassarre’s vengeance. 
He returns home in great agitation, and Romola in vain tries to 
discover the reason ; but she sadly begins to discover that his 
feelings towards her have altered, although she is ignorant as 
yet of the peasant wife. Tito, the beautiful, graceful, refined 
Greek, who has appropriated to his own use his foster-father’s 
gems, and then repudiated that foster-father now he had so un- 
expectedly appeared, friendless and wretched, and who has 
cheated poor, silly, little Tessa into a pretended marriage, is, 
however, to sink yet lower ; for he breaks his solemn promise to 
his noble-minded wife and her dead father, and sells the 
cherished library to the Duke of Milan. The chapter which 
reveals this perfidy is most powerfully written ; but the disgust 
which we feel for Tito makes it not only most painful, but 
actually repulsive reading. The overbearingness which in one 
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part Tito displays seems to be, however, very unnatural. He is all 
along represented as a wretched coward ; now the stern, concen- 
trated indignation of such a woman as Romola would be far 
more likely to drive him away than impel him to continue that 
fruitless contention in which his wretched sophistries contrast so 
provokingly with Romola’s noble principles. Tito is represented 
as infirm of will, but here he displays wilfulness enough. 

The library, its precious marbles, and still more precious 
books, are sold, are all carried away ; and as the last load dis- 
appears, Romola ‘ran to the loggia at the top of the house that 
‘she might not lose the last pang of seeimg the slow wheels 
‘ move across the bridge.’ 


‘It was a cloudy day, and nearly dusk. Arno ran dark and 
shivering; the hills were mournful; and Florence, with its girdling 
stone towers, had that silent, tomb-like look, which unbroken 
shadow gives to a city seen from above. Santa Croce, where her 
father lay, was dark amidst that darkness; and slowly crawling 
over the bridge, and slowly winding up the narrow street, was the 
white load, like a cruel, deliberate Fate carrying away her father’s 
life-long hope to bury it in an unmarked grave. Romola felt less 
that she was seeing this herself than that her father was conscious 
of it as he lay helpless under the imprisoning stones, where her 
hand could not reach his to tell him that he was not alone. 

‘She stood still even after the load had disappeared, heedless of 
the cold, and soothed by the gloom which seemed to cover her like 
a mourning garment and shut out the discord of joy. When sud- 
denly the great bell in the palace-tower rang out a mighty peal: 
not the hammer sound of alarm, but an agitated peal of triumph ; 
and one after another, every other bell in every other tower seemed 
to catch the vibration and join the chorus.. And as the chorus 
swelled and swelled till the air seemed made of sound, little flames, 
vibrating, too, as if the sound had caught fire, burst out between 
the’ turrets of the palace and on the girdling towers. 

‘That sudden clang, that leaping light, fell on Romola like sharp 
wounds. They were the triumph of demons at the success of her 
husband’s treachery and the desolation of her life. Little more than 
three weeks ago she had been intoxicated with the sound of those 
very bells; and in the gladness of Florence she had heard a pro- 
phecy of her own gladness. But now the general joy seemed cruel 
to her; she stood aloof from that common life, that Florence which 
was flinging out its loud exultations to stun the ears of sorrow and 
loneliness. She could never join hands with gladness again.’ 


She hurries down, and now sets about her plan of quitting 
Florence and Tito for ever, to seek some far-off refuge. The 
whole of this chapter, where ‘ Ariadne Discrowns Herself, is 
most forcibly and beautifully written. She opens the carved 
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chest where her bridal robes of white silk and gold, and the long 
white veil, and the cirelet of pearls, lay, and— 


‘A great sob arose as she looked at them: they seemed the 
shroud of her dead happiness. In a tiny gold loop of the circlet a 
sugar-plum had lodged—a pink hailstone from the shower of 
sweets. Tito had detected it first, and said it should always remain 
there. At certain moments—and this was one of them—Romola 
was carried by a sudden wave of memory back again into that time 
of perfect trust, and felt again the presence of the husband whose 
love made the world as fresh and wonderful to her as to a little child 
that sits in stillness among the sunny flowers.’ 


She turns shudderingly away from the remembrance, takes off 
her betrothal ring, puts on the grey serge dress of a sister of St. 
Francis, knots the harsh cord round her waist, flings back her 
beautiful golden hair, and conceals it under the black kerchief. 
Then, with a feeling of stern satisfaction that her disguise is 
complete, she writes her farewell letter to Tito, and in the grey 
of the morning sets forth from Florence, never to return. She 
is peremptorily stayed, however, in her purpose ; for she is met 
on the road by two monks, one of whom authoritatively com- 
mands her to return to Florence and resume her place. The 
speaker is Savonarola ; but his arguments, though ingenious and 
very eloquent, seem scarcely cogent enough to turn aside a pur- 
pose as determined as Romola’s. He, however, prevails ; 
Romola goes back, burns the letter, resumes her ring, and 
henceforward we find her among the most duteous of Savona- 
rola’s disciples. 

Two years again pass away; and Romola, still living her 
unloving life with Tito, each more than ever estranged from the 
other, has now taken up the office of a lay Sister of Mercy, and 
is known throughout Florence as the benefactress of all in sick- 
ness and sorrow. There is much beautiful writing in this part 
of the narrative ; but we are sadly put out by the constant 
obtrusion of chapters which are a heavy drag on the main story. 
As it is well remarked in a very excellent critique on ‘ Romola,’ 
which lately appeared in the Ties, the historical alloy has been 
to the tale of nearly as much hurt as benefit. Thus, while we 
are anxious to know whether Romola will continue her journey 
or return home, we have a long description of a ‘supper in the 
‘Rucellai Gardens,’ and the scientific carving of the peacock, 
and the keen encounter of classical witticisms, and talk of 
Florentine politics ; while cups of Montepulciano circulate, and 
Tito is tuning his lute to lead the last chorus from Politian’s 
‘Orfeo.’ It is true most of these chapters have some connection 
with the main story, but the connection is often very slight, and 
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the history, especially the minute points of Florentine policy, 
have no interest for the general reader, and a very subdued one 
even for the historical student. 

Meanwhile, Tito keeps steadily on in his downward course ; 
steadfast enough in evil; and we feel a wonder how pure and 
high-minded Romola can endure even his sight. But we forget, 
that even up to the third volume, although we have been made 
acquainted with all his criminality, Romola has not; but that 
his perfidy in regard to her father’s library, and his general 
duplicity, are alone—though quite sufficient—the grounds of her 
abhorrence. Now, however, she at length learns from his 
foster-father, Baldassarre, his cruel conduct towards him, and 
soon after she discovers ‘the other wife.’ She now determines 
to abandon Tito, and awaits for that purpose his coming home; 
but one of the many startling changes in the Florentine govern- 
ment has meanwhile taken place, and her godfather, the only 
friend to whom in her desolation she has clung, Bernardo 
del Nero, has been seized, and imprisoned with four other 
adherents of the Medici, on charge of treason. All her anxieties 
are therefore awakened for him, and aware of the all-command- 
ing influence of Savonarola on Florentine politics, she repairs to 
him, to urge his interposition on behalf of her godfather. The 
chapter entitled ‘ Pleading’ is a very fine one, and vividly 
exhibits Savonarola’s mental character in that ‘hard struggle 
‘which made half the tragedy of his life—the struggle 
‘of a mind possessed by a never silent hunger after purity and 
‘simplicity, yet caught in a tangle of egoistic demands, false 
‘ideas, and difficult outward conditions.” Thus, although he 
evidently feels the injustice of so upright a magistrate as 
Bernardo del Nero being sacrificed to popular opinion, he yet 
refuses to try to save him, lest his work as a reformer may 
appear to be hindered. Romola indignantly reproaches him. 
‘The two faces were lit up, each with an opposite certitude. 
‘Further words were impossible. Romola hastily covered her 
‘head, and went out in silence. From henceforth Savonarola 
is no longer an oracle to her. She just waits to bid farewell to 
her godfather, and witness his execution, and then quits Florence, 
‘ for this time no arresting voice had called her back.’ At length 
she stands on the brink of the sea, just beside a little village, 
and urged by the importunate desire to fly from every recollec- 
tion, she enters a boat, unfurls the sail, and lies down. ‘And so 
‘she lay ; with the soft night-air breathing on her while she 
‘ glided on the waters, and watched the deepening quiet of the 
‘sky ;’ and thus Romola ‘ drifts away.’ 

The narrative now returns to Florence, and to Savonarola, 
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whose strangely mingled character is forcibly brought out. 
This is a fine piece of historical painting. Savonarola has been 
taunted that he can show no miracle in proof of his assertions, 
but now, in spite of the papal excommunication, he has mounted 
the pulpit erected over the church door of San Marco, prepared 
to believe that proof from heaven will be given of the truth 
of his mission. 


‘ At last there was a vibration among the multitude. The Frate 
had risen, turned towards the people, and partly pushed back his 
cowl. The monotonous wail of psalmody had ceased, and to those 
who stood near the pulpit it was as if the sounds which had just been 
filling their ears had suddenly merged themselves in the force of 
Savonarola’s flashing glance, as he looked round him in the silence. 
Then he stretched out his hands, which, in their exquisite delicacy, 
seemed transfigured from an animal organ for grasping, into 
vehicles of sensibility too acute to need any gross contact. be 
At the first stretching out of the hands, some of the crowd in the 
front ranks fell on their knees; and then came the voice clear and 
low, at first, uttering the words of absolution. eo 

‘ After the utterance of that blessing, Savonarola himself fell on his 
knees, and hid his face in temporary exhaustion. In a few minutes 
more, some had risen to their feet, but a large number remained 
kneeling, and all faces were intently watching him. He had taken 
into his hands a crystal vessel, containing the consecrated Host, and 
was about to address the people. ‘ You remember, my children, 
three days ago I besought you, when I should hold this Sacrament 
in my hand in the face of you all, to pray fervently to the Most 
High, that if this work of mine does not come from Him, He 
will send a fire and consume me, that I may vanish away into 
eternal darkness, away from His light which I have hidden with 
my falsity. Again I beseech you to make that prayer, and to make 
it now.’ 

‘It was a breathless moment: perhaps no man really prayed, if 
some in a spirit of devout obedience made the effort to pray. Every 
consciousness was chiefly possessed by the sense that Savonarola 
was praying, in a voice, not loud, but distinctly audible in the wide 
stillness. ‘‘ Lord, if I have not wrought in sincerity of soul, if my 
word cometh not from Thee, strike me in this moment with Thy 
thunder, and let the fires of Thy wrath enclose me.” 

‘ He ceased to speak, and stood motionless, with the consecrated 
mystery in his hand, with eyes uplifted, and a quivering excitement 
in his whole aspect. Every one was motionless and silent too, 
while the sunlight, which for the last quarter of an hour had here 
and there been piercing the greyness, made fitful streaks across the 
convent wall, causing some awe-stricken spectators to start timidly. 
But soon there was a wider parting, and with a gentle quickness, 
like a smile, a stream of brightness poured itself on the crvstal vase, 
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and then spread itself over Savonarola’s face with mild glorification. 
An instant shout ran through the Piazza, ‘‘ Behold the answer!” 

‘ The warm radiance thrilled through Savonarola’s frame, and so 
did the shout. It was his last moment of untroubled triumph, and 
in its rapturous confidence he felt himself carried to a grander scene 
yet to come. It was but a moment that expanded itself in that 
pre-vision. While the shout was still ringing in his ears he turned 
away within the church, feeling the strain too great for him to bear 
it longer.’ 


The story now approaches its end, although that end is rather 
retarded by details of Florentine politics. The chapter entitled 
‘The Trial by Fire’ is, however, a very fine one; and the arrest 
of Savonarola brings on the catastrophe. The houses of the 
chief Florentines are pillaged, and Tito, whose perfidy to his 
political friends has just been discovered, flying from the enraged 
mob, mounts the bridge, and plunges into the Arno, as a last 
hope of escape. But farther down, outside the city walls, there 
is a feeble old man crouching among the rushes, and at his feet, 
bruised and fainting, Tito Melema is flung by the tide! It is 
Baldassarre ; he clutches the object of his hate by the throat, 
and never relaxes his hold while life remains. In the evening a 
peasant comes that way, and finds two dead bodies. He places 
them in his cart ; and the wondering Florentines recognise their 
late idol, Tito Melema, and the unknown old man, who for so 
long a time had so vindictively pursued him. 

We now return to Romola, who is drifted in her little boat to 
a safe and quiet landing-place, from whence she finds her way to 
a plague-stricken village, where she again fulfils the kindly 
offices of ‘the visible Madonna” Here she remains many 
months; but at length her yearning anxiety for news from 
Florence induces her to take final leave of the villagers and 
return. She arrives in time to witness Savonarola’s execution 
(this is most powerfully and painfully told); and she finally 
settles in Florence, in strange companionship, with her stupid 
oid cousin, Monna Brigida, and silly Tessa and her two children ! 
We think a more suitable fate might have been assigned to the 
gifted, highly-educated, noble-minded Romola. 

While heartily expressing our admiration of many portions of 
this fine work, as well as at the skill and beauty with which the 
character of Romolais brought out, we cannot but feel that as a 
whole it is very unsatisfactory. With the exception of Romola, 
and Bernardo del Nero, and Savonarola, every other character 
throughout the three volumes is either uninteresting or repul- 
sive. Even from his earliest appearance, Tito Melema does not 
take any fast hold on the reader ; while his utter want of con- 
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science soon renders him actually detestable. Baldassarre we 
feel naturally disposed to pity ; but then, as we trace his fierce 
and persistent thirst for vengeance—from the time he purchases 
the dagger to that ghastly morning when he clutches the dying 
man’s throat, nor relinquishes his hold till both are lifeless—our 
pity soon changes into horror. And then the subordinate cha- 
racters. How complete a bully is Dolfo Spini; what a thorough 
villain is Ser Ceccone ; what a perfidious company are all those 
who handle their silver forks so daintily, and quote such choice 
Latin at the Rucellai supper. Again, in a tale of stern strife, 
how admirably female characters often play their part, and how 
pleasantly domestic scenes soiten and brighten the darker 
shades of the story ; but Monna Brigida, aged, but still delight- 
ing in finery, and Tessa, the silly contudina, are the only women 
introduced except the heroine. Most of these faults, we think, 
may be traced to George Eliot’s unfortunate choice of a foreign 
locality for her story; unfortunate, because it has so greatly 
narrowed her range of characters ; and more unfortunate because 
wherever she has aimed to make them true to Italian national 
characteristics, she has removed them wholly from the sympathies 
of Englishmen. 

We can well appreciate the importance of ‘a distant his- 
‘torical background,’ and ‘the flexibility of historical incidents,’ 
to the full bringing out of even a moral tale ; but the ‘historical 
‘background’ here is so far removed from general feeling that we 
lose all interest in the subordinate figures, while the moral to be 
enforced, it seems to us, could have been just as well brought out 
if the scene had been laid in our own land. What an admirable 
tale—we thought as we laid it down—might this have been 
made had George Eliot gone to English history for her back- 


ground, and filled up the foreground of her picture with those. 


living, breathing English men and women, whom she so well 
knows how to paint. While the simpler conditions of society 
among our forefathers would afford her ample scope in the treat- 
ment of her subject, she would find varieties of character—wit- 
ness our older dramatists, witness Chaucer—quite as numerous 
and as marked, perhaps even more so, than in the present day. 
Side by side with our proud old history, its many stirring scenes, 
and its noble teachings, the tale of the strifes and intrigues of 
the Italian cities is wearisome enough. Let us trust that in her 


next novel George Eliot will place her scene upon English 
ground, 


| 
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Arr. IX.—(1.) The Abbéville Jaw-bone: an Account of the Pro- 
ceedings of the late Conference held in France to Enquire into 
the Circumstances attending the Discovery of a Human Jaw in 
the Gravel, at Moulin-Quignon, near Abbéville; including the 
Procés Verbaux of the Sittings of the Conference, with Notes 
thereon. (Natural History Review, No. XI., July, 1863.) 
London. 

(2.) Unité de ?Espéce Humaine. Par A. pz QuatreraceEs. Paris. 
1861. 

(3.) Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature. By Tuomas Henry 
Hvuxtey. London. 1863. 

(4.) The Anthropological Review, Nos. I. & II. London. 1863. 

(5.) Manual of Geology. By James D. Dana. Philadelphia. 
1863. 


THE tendency of recent scientific speculation is unques- 
tionably opposed, and that most vitally, to all our time-honoured 
ideas as to man’s nature and origin, derived from Revelation. It 
is well to admit this at once and without reserve; for we 
have no sympathy with that latitudinarian sophistry which, by 
way of ‘making things pleasant, can affect to find in uny 
history of man, or in any pedigree, as valid a foundation for our 
faith ‘as that which we believe to have been revealed to us 
on more than human authority; and which can only see ‘ valet 
‘souls’ in those who object to the idea of a ‘ pithecoid pedigree’ 
as not diminishing ‘man’s divine (!) right of kingship over 
‘nature. * We admit the irreconcileable antagonism, not between 
Revelation and Science, but between Revelation and that loose form 
of quasi-scientifie speculation which in these last times has 
assumed the garb of Science ; we admit it, and abide the issue. 
It is not very long ago that the philosopher and the ‘ wayfaring 
‘man’ had creeds, differing somewhat in unimportant details, but 
in them a in features alike, or easily and rationally reconcileable. 
They believed that in certain periods of time God created the 
heavens and the earth, and all things therein; that the earth 
and the waters, by his command, brought forth ‘abundantly, and 
peopled the world ; and that when ‘the heavens and the earth 
‘ were finished, and all the host of them,’ then God made man in 
his own image and likeness, and gave him dominion over all these 
creatures—‘ over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
‘ air, and over the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every 
‘creeping thing that creepeth upon the earth. Those who 


* See Huxley, On the Zoological Relations 4 Man with the Lower Animils, ir 
Natural History Review, for January, 1861, p. 6 
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sought further into man’s moral history found that he was 
created pure and innocent, but that he speedily fell from this 
pristine condition into a state of moral degradation, whence 
by nature he had no power to raise himself; nor did there 
appear to be anything in the so-called ‘laws of nature’ capable 
of accomplishing this. But, finally, it appears that a scheme was 
revealed to him whereby his corrupt nature might be purified, 
and he himself be made an heir of salvation. 

Thanks to the progress of knowledge, we are now too enlight- 
ened to place any faith in so simple a history as this. We now 
know, that by the forces inherent in matter, the earth has 
developed itself from a crude, incandescent mass, to the fertile 
and life-teeming Ertden of modern times. We know now that 
the only possible* mode in which we can rationally conceive the 
various species of plants and animals to have been distributed, 
with the beautiful order and adaptation to circumstance that we 
now observe, must have been by gradual development from one 
primal simple form, by casual variation, by ‘struggle for life,’ 
and by ‘natural selection. As to man himself, we are called 
upon to know that he has no more claim to a separate creation 
than any other beast of the field; but that during uncountable 
ages he has howled and fought his way amongst his brethren, 
until some ‘accidental variation’ has given him an ‘advantage 
‘in the struggle for life,’ which has enabled him to assume the 
position he now holds ; and that he has no further supremacy or 
dominion over his fellows than such as he has been enabled 
to work out for himself, aided, perchance, by his distinguished 
position as ‘heir-in-tuil’ of those monkeys from whom he is 
lineally descended. Should any of our readers, unfamiliar 
with the views of modern writers on man’s origin and position, 
think that we are distorting or caricaturing these views, let us 
beg of them to suspend their judgment until we find a fitting 
opportunity for exonerating ourselves from the imputation by 
verbal quotation. 

Thus we find that the points are numerous in which the dictu 
of Scripture are at variance with those of modern Science ; for 
so we will call it, to avoid periphrasis. Scripture tells us that 
man was created specially by the hand of God, and that he had 
certain powers given to him as a prerogative: Science tells us 
that man was not specially created, but that he descended or 


* “At the present moment but one such process of physical causation has any 
‘ evidence in its favour ; or, inother words, there is but one hypothesis regarding 
‘the origin of species of animals in general which has any scientific existence— 
‘that propounded by Mr. Darwin,’—Huxley’s Evidence as to Man's Place in 
Nature, p. 106. 
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developed from a pithecoid ape ; and that he has no powers nor 
attributes but such as were gained or evolved naturally; in- 
cluding in this evolution, we presume, an immortal soul ; for the 
other horn of the dilemma, viz., that he is not immortal, but 
perishes as the beasts, would probably be repudiated even by the 
scientific school. 

Again, Scripture gives us a history of man which, although 
the chronology is not altogether settled, can scarcely extend more 
than a very few thousand years beyond the six thousand years of 
our ordinarily received computations : Science, in the person of 
Sir C. Lyell, tells us* that in the valley of the Mississippi (and 
of course elsewhere) man was living one hundred thousand years 
ago at least, and probably at a period so much more remote than 
this as to make this number of years ‘quite insignificant. + 
Scripture tells us of the peopling of the earth by one family, 
and of the nations as being of one blood: one school of Science, 
at least, speaks positively of many families of man, not related 
genetically. Finally, Scripture speaks of man as a thing apart 
from the animal creation, set above and separate from this: 
Science classifies him zoologically, and so constructively asso- 
ciates him with the brutes. 

Such are the points at issue between us. In stating them 
thus categorically we are using no argument. We are aware that 
nothing can be more feebly illogical than to meet a well-sustained 
argument by an assertion of authority; nor anything at the 
same time more unwise or unscientific than to reject an un- 
doubted fact, or an indisputable induction, because of the con- 
sequences to which these may lead. But it is perfectly legitimate 
to sift evidence with a care proportionate to the gravity of the 
consequences and the weight of interests involved. In the pre- 
sent case it is nothing less than our hopes for a future life that 
is at stake, with our faith in the plan of our redemption. For 
in the theory of a ‘ pithecoid origin’ we can see no room for such 
an event as man’s Fall; a fortiori, for his Redemption. The 
indefinite extension of duration of man’s life on earth, also, would, 
if proved, throw such discredit upon Scripture narrative as to 
invalidate its testimony upon other matters to a very great 
extent. We are not reactionists; we would have the truth to 

revail, irrespective of consequences ; but when called upon so 
oudly, not to say clamorously, by those who are set forth as the 
apostles of scientific progress, to relinquish a creed which has 
withstood mightier assaults than these, we have a claim to 
inquire, Ave your facts undoubted, and ave your inductions in- 


* See Principles of Geology, 9th edit. p. 273; also, Antiquity of Man, passim. 
+ Principles of Geology, loc. cit. 
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disputable ?—We therefore propose in this paper to inquire into 
the evidences as to Man’s Origin and Antiquity; and then, 
should our space permit, examine into the doctrine of Unity or 
Diversity of Race, and into his positive claims to be exempted 
from zoological association. 

In our April Number we gave an analysis of the chief argu- 
ments adduced in favour of a much greater antiquity of the 
human race than had hitherto been attributed to it. Although 
some of these were of old standing, they, together with the entire 
subject, had been brought more prominently forward during the 
last year or two, in consequence of the discovery of a great 
number of ‘fashioned flint weapons, unquestionably of very 
‘remote antiquity, and as certain proofs of human agency as 
‘the watch in the illustration of Paley, * in the gravel beds of 
Amiens and Abbeville, and elsewhere. Events have since then 
occurred, and discoveries been made, which have caused the 
whole subject to be thoroughly revised by a commission of 
French and English savans, and which give us an opportunity 
of reopening the question with additional light derived from 
these discussions and their results. Up to the time of writing 
the former paper there had been found no vestige of actual 
human remains in these beds; and there was a general outcry 
for some direct evidence of the existence of those men who had 
so busily fashioned such multitudes of weapons. Rewards were 
offered by the most enthusiastic supporters of the ‘antiquity’ 
theory, for any human bones found in the drift, as we shall see 
presently. The usual result followed. We will not assert that 
the demand created the supply, but simply that supply followed 
the demand,—a not uncommon commercial phenomenon. 


‘On the 28rd of March a terrassier brought to M. de Perthes, from 
the bottom of the gravel-pit at Moulin-Quignon, two flint aches and 
a fragment of bone, which, on detaching the dark matrix enveloping 
it, he found to be a human tooth. On the 28th of March M. de 
Perthes was summoned to the same gravel-pit, to examine, ¢n situ, 
what appeared to be a portion of bone projecting from the section 
close to its base. The specimen was carefully detached with his 
own hands by M. de Perthes, and proved to be the entire half of an 
adult human lower jaw, quite perfect, and containing one back 
tooth, viz., the penultimate, or last but one. . . . The deposit 
from which the jaw was extracted is the ‘‘ black-seam flinty gravel,” 
so called from its intensely dark (bluish black) colour, arising from 
oxides of iron and manganese. It rests immediately upon the chalk, 
and belongs to what Mr. Prestwich calls the “‘high level” series, 
being the oldest of the Somme valley beds. . . . A single 


* See Natural History Review, for July, 1863, p. 423. 
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detached human molar * was found at the same time, corresponding 
exactly in appearance and in the matrix with which it was covered ; 
and to complete the case, a flint hatchet, covered with black matrix, 
was extracted from the same spot by M. Oswald Dimpré, who 
accompanied M. de Perthes.’ + 


The vast importance of this discovery, if authentic, may 
readily be inferred. The gravel of the Somme valley is supposed 
to be a ‘shade older’ than the loam of the Mississippi valley, 
which, on the authority of Sir Charles Lyell, is ‘at least’ a 
thousand centuries old. t 

If, therefore, these calculations be correct, and if the bone 
really is as old as the deposit in which it was found, we should 
at once have irrefragable proof of the existence of the human 
race in Europe more than one hundred thousand years ago. 

But it so happens that not one of the positions involved in 
this argument is unassailable. It is not certain that the valley 
of the Mississippi is a hundred thousand years old. It is by 
no means generally admitted that the particular beds of gravel 
in the Somme valley, here alluded to, belong to an age at all so 
remote as those of the Mississippi. And, finally, it appears as 
yet to be quite unproved, if not insusceptible of proof, that the 
bone supposed to be found in this ‘ black-seam,’ is of the same 
age as the deposit itself, whatever age this may be. We may 
possibly see cause further to believe that its modern nature is 
almost a certainty. To each of these points we shall direct some 
attention ; examining first the evidence concerning the finding 
of the flint haches and the jaw-bone and teeth, in the ‘ black- 
‘seam,’ by M. de Perthes. 

It appears that at the time of this discovery, real or supposed, 
Mr. Prestwich, Mr. Evans, and Dr. Falconer, were in France, and 
determined to visit Abbeville :— 


‘The two former proceeded there on the 13th of April, when 
their suspicions were immediately aroused. They pronounced the 
haches, said to have been yielded by the “‘ couche noire’’ to be modern 
fabrications. Dr. Falconer followed a day later, when they had 
left, and also got several haches from the ‘‘black-seam gravel,” 
which, upon closely examining them on his return to London, he 
considered to be spurious.’ § 


Thereupon ensued much correspondence and discussion ; 
M. de Perthes, M. de Quatrefages, and M. Lartet, with others, 


* It should be noted in passing, that the jaw was the right side half; and 
that this ‘detached molar’ was a /eft-side molar; as stated by M. de Perthes 
at the opening of the conference on the 28rd of April. 

t+ Nat. Hist. Review, No. xi., July, 1863, p. 424. 

t Antiquity of Man, pp. 203-4. 

} Nat. Hist. Review, Suly, 1863, p. 424. 
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strongly supporting the authenticity of the discovery ; whilst 
Dr. Falconer, Mr. Evans, Mr. Prestwich, Mr. Busk, and Mr. 
Tomes arrived, after deliberate scrutiny of the specimens, at the 
opposite conclusion. Thus, 


‘Men of science in France and England were placed at direct 
issue on a grave and important point of great general interest. But, 
happily, from the frankness and rapidity of the communications 
interchanged, there existed the most cordial relations, and the con- 
viction of loyalty and good faith on both sides. The French savans, 
the more they went into the case, were the more convinced of the 
soundness of their conclusions ; while their English opponents, the 
more they weighed the evidence before them, were the more 
strengthened in their doubts. As a wordy discussion would but 
have wasted time, and must have been protracted, and as a personal 
conference held out the best prospect of a speedy settlement of the 
question, a ‘‘réunion”’ of men of science, to be held at Paris, was 
proposed by the French savans.’* 


Accordingly the conference took place, opening on the 9th of 
May, when there were present from England, Dr. Falconer, Dr. 
Carpenter, and Mr. Busk ; and of the French party, M. Milne 
Edwards, President, MM. Lartet, De Quatrefages, Desnoyers, 
and Delesse, with several others as witnesses (@ titre de 
témoins). 

This conference was protracted several days at Paris, and 
afterwards adjourned to Abbeville. A vast amount of scientific 
acumen was brought to bear upon the various questions sub- 
mitted to the members. The discussions turned upon the 
method of distinguishing authentic and factitious haches ; upon 
the distinctive characters of fossil bones; and upon the claims 
in particular of the bone and teeth in question to be considered 
veritable fossils. The possibility of a fraudulent introduction of 
the bone into the stratum was also agitated. With regard to 
the haches the most contradictory views were entertained by 
the various members. Certain of the specimens were by many 
unhesitatingly pronounced to be spurious ; and afterwards, others 
with precisely the same characteristics were exhumed, under 
circumstances which seemed to preclude the possibility of fraud. 
Others, again, which were supposed to be genuine, were shown to 
have been fabricated. It was, however, demonstrated beyond 
the possibility of a doubt, that great numbers of these flint 
implements had been fabricated as a commercial speculation. 

The loose tooth was also a fertile theme for difference of 
opinion, as well as the general question of the characters of 


* Nat. Hist. Roview, July, 1863, p. 425. 
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fossil and recent teeth. On this individual tooth, in our opinion 
having a most vital influence on the whole case, we extract a 
note from the comments on the procés verbal, by the English 
members of the commission :— 


‘This molar, when sawn up, yielded all the characters of a recent 
tooth. The section was white, with glistening, satiny lustre, full 
of gelatine, absolutely unadherent to the tongue, and perfectly free 
from mineral impregnation, although coated with a layer of 
mangano-ferruginous incrustation, derived from a stratum freely 
permeable to moisture. The enamel was white and brilliant. It 
was the combination of these positive and negative characters 
which led Dr. Falconer to pronounce it to be recent, in contradis- 
tinction to a fossil tooth. To that opinion he still adheres. Nothing 
was adduced at the conference to shake it in the least degree. The 
instances brought forward as exceptions were all more or less 
graduated illustrations of the partial retention of the recent cha- 
racters in fossil teeth, without a precise statement of the conditions 
under which they were found, to explain the cause; while in the 
detached molar the recent characters were absolute, the fossil 
characters being at the same time wholly wanting. —" 
That the teeth of extinct mammals are in many instances 
preserved in cave deposits, in a remarkably fresh condition, is 
well known, as are also the circumstances which contribute to 
the result. The same thing also occasionally happens in qua- 
ternary deposits, where the stratum is impervious to water, and 
therefore favourable to the retention of gelatine. But is there a 
case on record, apart from the frozen soil of the arctic circle, where 
a tooth has lain for many thousand years, in an old quaternary 
gravel, embedded in metallic oxides, freely permeable to water, 
yet where it has eventually turned up absolutely unchanged, and 
fresh as a recent tooth? The fossi? bones from all the 
deposits in the valley of the Somme are commonly much altered. 
The detached molar stood out exceptional in every respect.’ * 


Other points insisted upon as proving the antiquity of the 
bones were, the presence of dendiites, and of spots of metallic 
lustre of a peculiar character. On the other hand it was urged, 
and to some extent proved, that both these appearances might 
be produced in recent bones, and were certainly not distinctive 
as to a fossil nature. The whole discussion, so far as these 
points were concerned, only taught one indubitable lesson ; viz., 
that our data and knowledge are not sufficient to form any 


judgment which can be relied upon. The question of fossil or~ 


non-fossil bone, in the abstract, must necessarily be considered 
as yet undecided. ‘It is clear, as a writer in the Athenwum t+ 
observes, ‘ that we have still much to learn regarding this very 
‘remarkable case, alike in its geological, paleontological, and 


* Nat. Hist. Rev. July, 1863, p. 458. + Nat. Hist. Rev. May 28rd, p. 682. 
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‘ archeological aspects.’ We shall presently see whether some 
new light has not been thrown upon it since this was written. 

The general conclusions adopted by the conference, after 
spending four days in Paris and one day at Abbeville, in the 
investigations, were as follows :— 

1. The jaw in question was not fraudulently introduced into 
the digging at Moulin-Quignon: it existed previously in the 
place where M. de Perthes found it on the 28th of last 
March.—Adopted unanimously. 

2. Everything leads to the belief that the location of this jaw 
was contemporary with that of the materials composing the 
stratum known as the couche noir, or black-seam stratum, 
which rests immediately upon the chalk—This was adopted by 
all the members of the commission then present, except Dr. 
Falconer and Mr. Busk, who desired to reserve their opinion 
until further informed. 

3. The flints worked in the form of hatchets, which were pre- 
sented to the commission as having been found about the same 
time in the lower part of the same excavation, are for the most 
art, if not all, genuine——Adopted by all present, except Dr. 

alconer, who reserves his opinion, considering them ques- 
tionable.* 

4. There is no sufficient reason for doubting that the flints 
and the jaw were contemporaneously deposited—Adopted by 
all the members except Dr, Falconer and Mr. Busk, who 
reserved their opinion. 

These two obstinate recusants, not to be overwhelmed by 
weight of authority, added each of them a ‘rider’ to the report, 
which-we subjoin. Dr. Falconer says :— 


‘I am of opinion that the finding of the human jaw at Moulin- 
Quignon is authentic, but that the characters which it presents, 
taken in connection with the conditions under which it lay, are not 
consistent with the said jaw being of any very great antiquity. 


H. Fatconer.’ 


‘Mr. Busk desires to add, that although he is of opinion, judging 
from the external condition of the jaw, and from other considera- 
tions of a more circumstantial nature, that there is no longer reason 
to doubt that the jaw was found in the situation, and under the 
conditions reported by M. de Perthes, nevertheless it appears to 
him that the internal condition of the bone is wholly irreconcileable 
with an antiquity equal to that assigned to the deposits in which it 
was found. 


© Abbeville, May 13th, 1863,’ 


* Nat. Hist. Rev., July, 1863, pp. 452 & 462. 
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These opinions are sufficiently indefinite. If they merely 
intend to imply that M. de Perthes had himself found the bones 
in situ, this is what no one ever doubted: he is far beyond all 
suspicion of fraud. But they absolutely reject the antiquity of 
the bone, as coeval with the stratum in which it was found. 
Either, then, it was accidentally introduced (Qy. by natural 
processes ?) at some period between the deposition of the ‘black 
‘ band,’ and the finding ; or it was recently introduced by some 
one for fraudulent purposes, and M. de Perthes was the victim 
of a hoax. The a@ priori possibility of this latter supposition is 
suggested by the fact of M. de Perthes having for some years 
past offered a large reward for the discovery of human bones. 
We quote his own statement to the Academie des Sciences, 
April 20th, 1863 :— 


‘Une longue expérience m’ayant appris qu’une des causes qui 
empéchent le naturaliste de recueiller des ossements humains dans 
les terrains qu’il explore, est l’habitude qu’ont les terrassiers de 
faire disparaitre ces débris, j’avais depuis quelques années offert 
une assez forte prime a ceux qui m’en apporteraient, m’engageant 
a doubler la recompense s’ils me faisaient voir ces restes sans les 
déplacer, ou dans le lieu méme ou ils les auraient découverts.’ 


The report of the commission can by no means prove that the 
flints and jaw-bone were discovered in situ by the workmen : 
the members can but testify to their belief that these were 
found in undisturbed ground ; a testimony which we must receive 
with some hesitation, in the face of the fact that imposture in 
these matters has notoriously become an established trade. Mr. 
Evans has ‘not the slightest doubt on his mind that a fraud, 
‘and a most ingenious and successful one, has been practised by 
‘some of the Abbeville ¢errassiers. * He afterwards gives the 
following summary :— 


‘With regard to the human jaw, the occurrence of others of 
similar character and in the same mineral condition at Mesniéres 
(as mentioned by Mr. Prestwich), and their discovery there by a 
workman of Mantort, who not only sells forged flint implements, 
but also occasionally works at Moulin-Quignon, is, to say the 
least of it, highly suggestive. Looking at the improbability of so 
small an object as the condyle of a human jaw, itself blackened and 
imbedded in a seam of black gravel, catching the eye of a workman 
who had not previously buried it, looking at the premium offered 
for the discovery of human bones in the gravel, and at the company 
in which these bones made their appearance when discovered,t 

* See Atheneum, for June 6th, 1863, p. 748. 


+ Ibid. July 4th, 1863, p. 20. 
{~ Remembering also the close proximity of a /eft-side tooth toa right-side jaw. 
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there can be little doubt as to the true value of the discovery ; and 
I sincerely hope that the human jaw from Moulin-Quignon may 
from this time forward be consigned to oblivion. Requiescat in 
pace 

Mr. Evans’s good wishes for the repose of this much sawn, 
much analyzed, and much tormented jaw, have not been ful- 
filled. There has been further notice of it, with a result which, 
if confirmed, affords a ludicrously dramatic termination to so 
learned a contest, and reminds us irresistibly of the classical 
‘Bit Stumps, His Mark’ The Builder for August 8th an- 
nounces that,— 


‘Although nothing has been said in the newspapers, we believe 
discoveries have been made, of the character of the osseous frag- 
ments, which now change the doubt felt by the English geologists 
into certainty. Mr. Godwin-Austen, after skilfully conducted in- 
quiries of one of the French labourers, procured the exhumation of 
certain remains that had been interred by the individual referred 
to; and on the examination of a particular skeleton which wanted 
the jaw, the Abbeville bone was found to fit exactly.’ 


Possibly even this is not the dernier mot on this very vexed 
question. For the present it is uncontradicted; and we take 
our leave of the jaw-bone, deeply grateful to it for one invaluable 
lesson, applicable to all such investigations: WAIT. The dis- 
covery and discussion have left the question as to the antiquity 
of man, virtually, precisely where it was ; with this very valuable 
addition to our convictions, that the authority even of a com- 
mission consisting of eminently scientific, honest, and trustworthy 
men, is not to be accepted implicitly. Meantime we wwit. 

But there is still the general question of the finding of worked 
flint implements, which remains unaffected by the authenticity 
or otherwise of the jaw-bone ; and on this we wish to add a few 
remarks. It is now the generally received opinion that ‘ flint 
‘implements, indisputably the work of man, have been discovered 
‘at Abbeville, Amiens, Hoxne, Bedford, and other places, in 
‘conjunction with the remains of the mammoth, rhinoceros, and 
‘other extinct mammals of the post-pliocene period, in beds of 
‘undisturbed fluviatile gravel;’ and from this many also con- 
clude that the circumstances ‘prove that those beds were 
‘ deposited at an epoch to the minds of most people inconceivably 
‘remote, and long before the surface of the country had received 
‘its present configuration.’* 

That these implements are the work of man we do not feel 
disposed to dispute at present, although we ourselves have 


* Mr. Evans’s letter in the Athenewn, for July 4th, 1863, p. 20. 
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picked up, about thirty years ago, flints bearing more unequi- 
vocal marks of design than any of these, and under circum- 
stances which marked them clearly as the result of accidental 
fractures. The opinion, however, is general, that their nature 
and number mark them as of human manufacture ; it would be 
accounted mere obstinate heresy to dispute it; and we have no 
objection to concede the point. We may also grant that these 
have been found in conjunction with certain fossil bones of 
extinct mammals, in ground apparently undisturbed. But does 
it necessarily follow from this that the bones and the flints are 
of the same date? Is it quite certain that these gravelly deposits 
have never since their original deposition been disturbed by 
water, and other matters conveyed to them beyond such as they 
contained at first? Is it quite certain that the flints may not 
have been introduced at a period long subsequent to their first 
formation? We think we may answer in the negative to each 
question. 

It appears tolerably certain that adventitious matters may be 
introduced into strata by natural or artificial means, such as 
do not belong to them, geologically speaking. <A belief in this 
position is evidently involved in the opinions given on the jaw- 
bone by Dr. Falconer and Mr. Busk. Many geologists hold the 
opinion that these deposits are not ‘virgin,’ but have been 
altered by partial inundations. Amongst these may be men- 
tioned M. Elie de Beaumont, M. Eugéne Robert, and M. de 
Beningsen-F order. 


‘ After the phenomena which attended the opening of our great 
valleys, the order of the rivers has not been at once and completely 
established. The waters have not been at once confined strictly 
between the hills ; they have doubtless filled a series of lakes, ter- 
raced one over the other; these lakes have subsequently been 
drained, sometimes suddenly, sometimes gradually; and we may 
well imagine that the earliest diluvian deposits may have undergone 
numerous and considerable changes. I shall not astonish any 
geologist by saying that of all the strata it is the most recent, the 


nearest to our own times, the history of which remains the most 
obscure.’ * 


From the same source as our last quotation we extract the 
following theory. M. Scipion Gras, mining engineer, who does 
not believe in the antediluvian origin (lorigine antédiluvienne) 
of the worked flints, has brought forward another hypothesis to 
account for their accumulation. 


‘Let us refer,’ he says, ‘the manufacture of flint hatchets in the 
valley of the Somme to the beginning of historical times. It is 


* Auguste Laugel, Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1st, 1863, p. 216. 
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certain that the men engaged in this work would not have to go far 
for their crude materials. Digging into the soil a moderate depth, 
they would find abundance of flints ready for working. The pro- 
curing of them might be accomplished either by pits or by galleries ; 
the latter method, by galleries opening along the sides of the valleys, 
being evidently preferable. {Such a method of working is practised 
even in the present day.] The flints freshly dug out are much more 
easy to work than those which have been more dried. It is pro- 
bable, in consequence, that the workmen would commence the 
chipping of the hatchets in the galleries themselves, to continue the 

olishing afterwards. A selection of the best formed would then 

e made, and the rest thrown aside. When the galleries were 
exhausted and forsaken, by lapse of time they would collapse, and 
so envelope the rejected flints in the same soil whence they were 
originally taken.’ * 


Whatever may be the probability of this conjecture, we are at 
no loss for proof of the finding of relics of an undoubted historical 
period low down in gravelly and peaty formations. We cannot 
dwell at any length upon this point, but would refer to the 
cuttings in the streets of Glasgow,t Dublin, and other large 
cities, where innumerable relics have been found, belonging to a 
period certainly subsequent to the use of iron tools. Professor 
Dana also gives a drawing { of a ‘ferruginous conglomerate con- 
‘ taining silver coins of the reign of Edward I, and some others, 
‘found at Tutbury. Jt was obtained at a depth of ten feet below 
‘the bed of the viver Dove’! The actual penetration of solid 
bodies into strata has also been observed, as in the case men- 
tioned in ‘The Geologist’ for January, 1861, where a shovel and 
hammer were lost, and afterwards discovered to have sunk above 
eighteen feet into the ground, in the course of excavations for 
the Thames Tunnel. 

Further, we may reasonably inquire whether we have any 
absolutely conclusive evidence as to the series of strata to which 
these gravel-beds belong. ‘Certainly not,’ will be the answer ; 
at all events none such as appears conclusive to so high an 
authority as the veteran geologist M. Elie de Beaumont. On 
the 18th of May the subject of the jaw-bone and flints was again 
brought before the Academy of Sciences, by M. de Quatrefages 
and M. Milne-Edwards. At the conclusion of their remarks,— 


‘M. Elie de Beaumont demanded the parole, and stated that in 
his opinion the gravel deposit of Moulin-Quignon did not belong to 
the Quaternary or Diluvian age at all, but that it was a member of 
the terrains meubles of the actual or modern period, in which he would 

* Revue des Deux Mondes, May 1st, 1863. 
+ Lyell’s Antiquity of Man, p. 51. } 
t Manual of Geology, fig. 846, p. 581. 
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not be in the least surprised if human bones were found; adding, 
moreover, that he did not believe in the asserted existence of man 
as a contemporary of the extinct elephants, rhinoceroses, &c., of the 
quaternary period! The opinion of this very eminent and veteran 
geologist imports a new element of doubt into the question.’ * 


It will be remembered also that both Dr. Falconer and Mr. 
Busk withheld their assent from the fourth proposition of the 
commission, which implied that both the flints and the jaw were 
of the same age, whatever that might be. And yet this proposi- 
tion even might have been admitted without its pledging them 
to any decided views as to man’s antiquity.. For ‘if the views of 
‘Mr. Prestwich were adopted, they were both of the old quater- 
‘nary period ; in the view of M. Elie de Beaumont they would 
‘both be as modern as the Gallo-Roman period ; and in the view 
‘of M. Hébert they would be of an age between the two.’ + 
Were we to enter ever so lengthily and minutely into the merits 
of the case in a strictly geological aspect, we could adduce 
nothing so convincing to the unbiassed mind as this fact, that 
the grounds upon which we are called upon to believe in an 
almost incalculable duration for man’s existence upon earth, are 
of so uncertain a nature, that geologists of the highest eminence 
are divided as to whether the data indicate periods of two, three, 
twenty, thirty, or one hundred thousand years ago. In fact, 
there is no certainty attainable concerning the dates of the post- 
tertiary (or pleistocene) period, during which alone the existence 
of man is asserted. Even Mr. Prestwich, who holds the great 
antiquity of these gravel-beds, ‘still adheres to the opinion that 
‘the evidence does not carry man back in past times more 
‘than it brings forward the great extinct mammalia towards 
‘vecent times.’ t 

And at this point we might reasonably leave this branch of 
our subject. But the boldness of the assertions that have been 
made, again and again, by the ‘long-time geologists,’ as to the 
great age of the post-tertiary strata, has been so unhesitating, 
that these assertions have come to be used as positive grounds 
to be reasoned upon, and to form points of departure for further 
calculations ; and in consequence many are betrayed into receiv- 
ing them as ascertained facts, instead of vague, and in many 
cases wild conjectures. One of the most notorious and often- 
quoted of these conjectures is that of Sir C. Lyell, concerning the 
age of the delta of the Mississippi; a conjecture made, be it 
remarked, at a time when the author was a rigid unbeliever in 

* See Atheneum, for May 23rd, 1863, p. 682. 


t See Nat. Hist. Rev., July, 1863, p. 462. 
ft See Atheneum, for April, 25th, 1863, p. 555. 
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the extension backwards of man’s presence on earth to these 
remote times. We will take this calculation as a type of the 
rest, having been advanced on such high authority, and inquire 
into its trustworthiness, whereby we shall see how loosely prin- 
ciples which may at some time become of extreme importance, 
are sought to be established. 


‘When I visited New Orleans, in February, 1846, I found that 
Dr. Riddell had made numerous experiments to ascertain the pro- 
portion of sediment contained in the waters of the Mississippi; and 
he concluded that the mean annual amount of solid matter was 
to the water as 1-1245th in weight, or about 1-3000th in volume. 
From the observations of the same gentleman, and those of Dr. 
Carpenter and Mr. Forshey, an eminent engineer, . . . the average 
width, depth, and velocity of the Mississippi, and thence the mean 
annual discharge of water, were deduced, I assumed 528 feet, or the 
tenth of a mile, as the probable thickness of mud and sand in 
the delta, founding my conjecture . . . . partly on some borings 
600 feet deep in the delta, near Lake Pontchartrain, north of New 
Orleans, in which the bottom of the alluvial matter is said not to 
have been reached. The area of the delta being about 13,600 square 
statute miles, and the quantity of solid matter annually brought 
down by the river 3,702,758,400 cubic feet, it must have taken 
67,000 years for the formation of the whole ; and if the alluvial matter 
of the plain above be 264 feet deep, or half that of the delta, it must 
have required 33,500 more years for its accumulation, even if its 
area be estimated as only equal to that of the delta, whereas it is in 
fact larger.’* 


Had this calculation come before us as that of a schoolboy’s 
exercise at once in geology and arithmetic, we might have 
passed it over as the work of a somewhat ingenious boy, with a 
very imperfect knowledge of his ‘tables’ But Sir C. Lyell 
deserves more attention. We will not dwell upon the ‘as- 
‘sumptions,’ the ‘conjectures,’ the probabilities, and the hear- 
says: in these he may possibly be right. Neither will we do 
more than remark in passing that, according to these num- 
bers themselves, the time required is very little more than 
53,000, instead of 67,000 years: ten or fifteen thousand years 

* Principles of Geology, 9th Edit. p. 273. 

+ As still further indicating the uncertainty of all such calculations as these, it 
may be worth while to notice the result of the Delta Survey under Humphreys 
and Abbott, which may be found in Dana’s ‘Manual of Geology,’ p. 643. 
It will be seen by a very simple calculation from their data, that even supposing 
the rate of deposit to have never been more rapid than now, the time required 
for the formation of the whole delta would have been less than 26,000 years. 
M. Elie de Beaumont is of opinion that one-fifth part of this time is sufficient for 
the formation of the delta in question; so bringing down its chronology much 
within our calculations. Can anything more effectually illustrate the uncer- 
tainty of the time-computations of the geologists? Professor Waitz gives a 
latitude for the antiquity of man bounded by 35,000 years as a minimum, 
and 9,000,000 as a maximum. 
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are nothing to a geologist of the long-time school. But the 
great, fundamental, and to us incomprehensible error in the com- 
putation is, to have decided that because the Mississippi now only 
brings down 1-1245th of its weight of solid matter, it must always 
have been so! In this Sir Charles Lyell seems to have carried 
his theory of ‘uniformity of action’ to a somewhat absurd 
extreme. It must be evident, on the least consideration, that 
when these mighty rivers first cut their way from their parent 
mountains and slopes to the sea, the amount of solid matter 
conveyed by their waters must have been incalculably greater 
than now, and that a vast proportion of the silt of the deltas of 
such rivers must be formed in the earlier years of their existence. 

Is there one of our readers who has not followed the retiring 
tide? If so, and if he has any curiosity as to the manner in 
which erosion, transportation, deposition, stratification, and the 
other geological processes are accomplished, we advise him to do 
so without delay, when he will in an hour or two learn more 
practical dynamical geology than by weeks of reading. Amongst 
other things, he cannot walk many steps without seeing how 
rivers are formed. Here is a little hillock, formed perhaps of 
bits of wreck, pieces of wood, sea-weed, sand, stones, dead crabs, 
shrimps, &c., &c. It has been soaked by the tide, and is now 
draining itself. Little streamlets, issuing by their several canals, 
join to form a larger stream, which, obeying certain physical 
laws, has to seek a resting-place either in some pool, hollow, or 
the sea. In any case it cuts through the sand in the direction 
of least resistance, and flows on, turbulent and turbid with the 
ploughed-up matter, until it reaches either the sea, or some pool 
where it forms a delta of its own out of these materials. This 
delta is rapidly formed at first; but by degrees, the channel 
being fully established, the water now comes clear and limpid, 
and adds but little to the deposit. If now we carefully analyze 
the per centage of solid matter in the stream, and having 
calculated the amount of silt in this miniature delta, proceed 
from these data to determine the age of this deposit, we can 
easily make out that this stream has been flowing for days, 
weeks, or even years—the apparent age increasing in proportion 
to the volume of the stream—whereas we know that a few hours 
at most have been employed in its formation. 

The lapse of time during the post-tertiary period is calculated 
by the extent of the valleys excavated, and by the amount of the 
deposits. But the data are too uncertain* to allow us to form a 
satisfactory estimate. ‘During the post-tertiary some of the 
“most prominent dynamical agencies on the globe were intensi- 

* See Dana’s Manual of Geology, p. 568. 
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‘fied vastly beyond their former power. Owing to the completion 
‘of the great mountain chains and the expansion of the continents, 
‘the heights for condensing moisture, and the extent of slope for 
‘its accumulation into rivers, had augmented manifold.’* We 
cannot form, therefore, even an approximative guess at the 
absolute length of time required for the production of certain 
results. We venture to say that no geologist can with absolute 
certainty determine whether a given amount of erosion has 
required one or two thousand, two or five thousand, perhaps five 
or twenty thousand years. The rate at which such processes 
appear to be progressing now is no guide whatever to the past. 
If we are told, on the one hand, that the Niagara can only cut 
through one foot in a year,f on the other we know that 
‘many examples are on record of gorges, hundreds of feet deep, 
‘cut out of the solid rock by two or three centuries only of work. 
‘Lyell mentions the case of the Simeto, in Sicily, which had 
‘been dammed up by an eruption of lava in 1603. In two 
‘and a half centuries it had excavated a channel fifty to 
‘several hundred feet deep, and in some parts forty to fifty feet 
‘wide, although the rock is a hard, solid basalt.’{ There is a 
valley also near Natchez, now called the Mammoth Valley, which, 
although ‘seven miles long, and in some parts sixty feet deep, I 
‘was assured by a resident proprietor—Colonel Wiley—that it 
‘had no existence before 1812. With its numerous ramifications, 
‘it is said to have been entirely formed since the earthquake at 
‘New Madrid. Before that event Colonel Wiley had ploughed 
‘some of the land exactly over a spot now traversed by part of 
‘this watercourse.’ § 

The rate at which deposition may proceed is, if possible, even 
more variable and uncertain than that of erosion. Of this it 
appears unnecessary to multiply proofs: we will only adduce 
one instance which seems to us striking. On the Ist of April 
last, Mr. Fergusson, in a paper read before the Geological Society, 
speaking of the contest between the rivers Ganges and Brahma- 
pootra, remarks that— 


‘The result of this contest between these two mighty rivers may 
be estimated by the circumstance, that within this century, in one 
part of the delta only, the country has been raised from ten to 
twenty feet, over an area of some fifteen or twenty miles; and that 
a village is now flourishing high and dry in a spot where he (Mr. 
Fergusson) himself once built a bungalow, which was suddenly 


* See Dana’s Manual of Geology, p. 570. 

+ See Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 9th edit., p. 217. 
{ Dana op. cit., p. 640-1. 

Lyell’s Antiquity of Men, p. 292. 
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submerged by an inroad of the river, and which at present lies 
forty-iive feet below the surface of the solid land on which the 
aforesaid village is thriving.’* 

Perhaps in a century or two Mr. Fergusson’s bungalow may 
be discovered by some enterprising geologist, and found to 
contain bones of dog, sheep, or cat, of some supposed extinct 
species, and cited as irrefragable proof of the existence of man 
on earth in the glacial period. 

Into the evidences of antiquity, as derived from caves and 
ossiferous breccias, we do not enter; they are too uncertain 
to afford any satisfactory data. But whoever will attempt to 
form any theory of these collections of bones, historically con- 
sidered, will find many difficulties, as yet insoluble, in his way ; 
difficulties which will not be materially lessened by attributing 
to them an almost fabulous antiquity. 

There are still one or two final considerations bearing on this 
question. The calculations of the ‘long-time’ school would be 
quite set aside by the proof of upheaval of the valley of the 
Somme ; and it is almost certain, from the varying slopes of the 
gravel beds, that such has taken place. And lastly, it must now 
be acknowledged that the doctrine of ‘uniformity’ of action 
must be accepted with great limitation. The proof of this may 
be found in every work on geology, where effects are described 
which no amount of time can account for, without adding the 
other element of force, in varying degree. Sir Charles Lyell’s 
own works abound with illustrations of this position. But we 
think one instance will suffice to show clearly that time alone, 
without ‘ catastrophe, is not competent to produce the required 
results. We refer to the phenomena which appear to have 
accompanied the close of the secondary period, where there is 
evidence of volcanic disturbances and subterranean movements 
which shook and broke in pieces all the previously formed 
rocks ; ‘crumpling into complicated folds the toughest and 
‘most unyielding beds, as if they had been layers of some soft 
‘substance carelessly squeezed in some powerful hand’ ¢ In- 
numerable similar instances might be adduced, which collectively 
compel us to acknowledge that we have as yet no certain method 
of computing geological time. 

As a summary of this entire argument we hold,— 

1, That the Abbeville jaw-bone is recent,t and as such 

* See report in Saturday Review, for May 2nd. 

+ Ansted’s Scenes of Creation. 

{ Ifanything can be ascertained with certainty concerning fossils, it is certain 
that the ‘detached molar’ is recent. The jaw itself presents also characters 


quite incompatible with a date so remote as that assumed, and such as are very 
similar to those of bones obtained from the neighbouring cemetery of St. Achcul. 
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contributes nothing to our knowledge of the antiquity of 
man. 


2. That it is not proved that the flints are of the same age as 


the deposit in which they are found; although this is probable 
and admissible. 

3. That these gravel beds are, in all probability, not of any 
antiquity so great as to be beyond the historical period, but 
belong to the terrains meubles of the modern period.* 

4. That the age of the post-tertiary formations in general is 
not calculable with any degree of certainty ; and that the great 
antiquity ordinarily attributed to them is founded upon imper- 
fect data, interpreted by an arbitrary hypothesis. 

And, as a general corollary, we hold that nothing in the 
present state of our knowledge calls upon us to extend 
materially our chronology, in so fur as it relates to the 
duration of man upon earth, 

But a more serious task awaits us; more serious in so far as 
the issues attached to its performance are more vital in their 
import. If we were, by force of inevitable logic, compelled to 
extend our ideas of the length of our existence as a race by 
some thousands of years, we might do so under shelter of certain 
chronological theories, without thereby necessarily endangering 
the entire structure of our faith, as founded upon a revelation. 
This cannot be said concerning the next question that must 
engage our attention ; viz., that of the Origin of, man. We are 


Without entering deeply into the details, these, combined with the evidences of 
fraud by the workmen in closely allied transactions, constitute our chief reasons 
for the ubove conclusion. If the tooth be, as we believe, undeniably recent, the 
presumption is fairly allowable that fraud has been practised to some extent— 
how far is uncertain; andthat M. de Perthes has been made the victim of aa 
imposture. 

* It will be observed that on this point we have not entered into any geological 
argument, but simply given the result that appears most probable to us, and 
most in acccrdance with phenomena. ‘The discussion itself is interminable, 
and it would here be valueless. It may, however, be remarked, that whilst 
the mammalian relics connected with these beds are those of extinct species 
in great measure, the shells, both marine and fluviatile, are all, without 
exception, those of species now living, marking an essentially modern period, of 
whatever absolute date this may be. As to the period required for the extinction 
of the mammals in question, we know nothing. Some circumstances would 
appear to indicate a much shorter time than is generally supposed. Such are— 
1. The gradual extinction of certain species under our own eyes and in our own 
times. Among birds we may mention the dodo, the solitaire, the moa (Dinornis 
giganteus), the Apiornis maxinus, and the Alea impennis, all very recently extinct. 
A species of manatee, the Rytina Stelleri of Cuvier, is extinct since the last cen- 
tury. The Bos primigenius was probably extant in the time of Cwsar, and is 
supposed to have continued until the sixteenth century. The aurochs (Bos Bison) 
of Europe, and the American buffalo (Bos Americanus) are even now obviously 
disappearing. 2. It is not many years since a portion of a mammoth was found 
in Siberia, of which the flesh was so well preserved that the dogs fed upon it. 
The skin and hair are still preserved. This scarcely indicates the uncountable 
thousands of years that many attribute to the age of the mammoth period. 
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told, and believe, that God created man in his own image ; mark- 
ing the distinction between him and the previous creations (which 
the earth and the water were to ‘bring forth’) by the preface, 
‘Let us make.’ Modern science tells us, on the contrary, that 
man was not ‘created,’ but is simply an improved lineal 
descendant of certain apes. Now between these two views 
there is no possible compromise. If that held by the school 
of which Professor Huxley is at present the most distinguished 
exponent be correct, our revealed history is utterly and irre- 
mediably false, and our ideas of a condition of primitive inno- 
cence and purity, of a fall, and of a scheme of redemption, 
must vanish ‘as a dream when one awaketh.’ It behoves us 
then to look well and carefully at the evidence (if any such 
indeed there be) which tends to prove our monkey parentage. 
For our own part, we hold that there is no such evidence 
whatever ; but we will allow Professor Huxley to make out his 
own case in his own words, first quoting (a little out of order) 
one passage by which our readers will be able to judge whether 
we take too serious a view of this question, and which will 
sufficiently indicate whither these doctrines tend :— 


‘The whole analogy of natural operations furnishes so complete 
and crushing an argument against the intervention of any but what 
are termed secondary causes, in the production of al] the phenomena 
of the universe, that in view of the intimate relations between man 
and the rest of the living world, and between the forces exerted by 
the latter and all other forces, I can see no excuse for doubting that 
all are co-ordinated terms of nature’s great progression, from the 
formless to the formed from the inorganic to the organic, from blind 
Sorce to conscious will and intellect.’ * 


If this reference to ‘secondary causes’ has any meaning 
whatever, it must be this: that between brute matter and man’s 
‘conscious will and intellect’ there is no evidence of, or room 
for, a direct creative force ; in other words, that there is no room 
for a Creator amongst his works, and that the idea of a Supreme 
Artificer is a most useless excrescence on the theory of develop- 
ment. Let us now follow the line of argument which leads us 
to this enlightened materialism. 

The first of the three essays of which Professor Huxley’s 
work consists contains the ‘Natural History of the Man-like 
‘Apes.’ In this the true and the fabulous are so mixed up that 
it is rather difficult to guess what the author believes. In the 
second essay he proceeds :— 


‘Brought face to face with these blurred copies of himself, the 
* Man’s Place in Niture, p. 108. The italics are our own. 
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least thoughtful of men is conscious of a certain shock, due perhaps 
not so much to disgust at the aspect of what looks like a disgusting 
caricature, as to the awakening of a sudden and profound mistrust 
of time-honoured theories, and strongly rooted prejudices regarding 
his own position in nature, and his relations to the under-world of 
life ; while that which remains a dim suspicion for the unthinking, 
becomes a vast argument, fraught with the deepest consequences 
for all who are acquainted with the recent progress of the anatomical 
and physiological sciences. 

‘I now propose briefly to unfold that argument, and to set forth, 
in a form intelligible to those who possess no special acquaintance 
with anatomical science, the chief facts upon which all conclusions 
respecting the nature and the extent of the bonds which connect 
man with the brute world must be based. I shall then indicate the 
one immediate conclusion which, in my judgment, is justified by 
those facts; and I shall finally discuss the bearing of that con- 
clusion upon the hypotheses which have been entertained respecting 
the origin of man.’* 


The ‘ facts’ here alluded to are probably indisputable. They 
are these: (1) that man is developed from an ovum, or germ, or 
cell, like other animals; and that during part of his embryonic 
existence he is not to be distinguished from a dog, and during a 
still longer portion, from an ape: and (2) that in his adult con- 
dition there is a considerable correspondence between his ana- 
tomical structure and that of the catarrhine apes ; and that the 
differences between these two are not so great as between the 
said apes and the lemurs. The ‘one immediate conclusion’ is, 
that there are no grounds for placing man in a distinct order, as 
separated from the apes ;+ a somewhat large deduction from the 
premises, it may be confessed ; but we will still further follow 
the course of reasoning. 


‘But if man be separated by no greater structural barrier from 
the brutes than they are from one another, then it seems to follow 
that if any process of physical causation can be discovered by which 
the genera and families of ordinary animals have been produced, 
that process of causation is amply sufficient to account for the origin 
of man. In other words, if it could be shown that the Marmosets, 
for example, have arisen by gradual modification of the ordinary 
Platyrhini, or that both Marmosets and Platyrhini are modified 
ramifications of a primitive stock, then there would be no rational 
ground for doubting that man might have originated, in the one 
case, by the gradual modification of a man-like ape, or, in the other 
case, as a ramification of the same primitive stock as those apes. t 

* Man's Place in Nature, pp. 59, 60. + Ibid. p. 104. 


~ In a note to p. 103, Professor Huxley, referring to the difference between 
¢ a. watch that keeps accurate time, and one that will not go at all,’ says 


that ‘a hair in the balance-wheel, a little rust on the pinion, a bend in a tooth of 


‘ the escapement, a something so slight that only the practised eye of the watch- 
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‘At the present moment but one such process of physical causa- 
tion has any evidence in its favour; or, in other words, there is but 
one hypothesis regarding the origin of species of animals in general, 
which has any scientific existence—that propounded by Mr. Darwin. 
F Though I have heard of the announcement of a formula 
touching ‘‘the ordained continuous becoming of organic forms,” it 
is obvious that the first duty of an hypothesis is to be intelligible, 
and that a qua-qui-versal proposition of this kind, which may be read 
backwards, or forwards, or sideways, with exactly the same amount 
of signification, does not really exist, though it may seem to do so. 

‘At the present moment, therefore, the question of the relation 
of man to the lower animals resolves itself, in the end, into the 
larger question of the tenability or untenability of Mr. Darwin’s 
views.’ * 


If we ask, as we not unreasonably may, after some recognition 
of man’s conscience, moral sense, improvability, or perchance his 


‘immortality, we are told, that— 


‘If any one assert that there are other orders of facts which 
enter into this question (7.e., the question of the distinction between 
man and the brute), but which are distinguished by being neither 
demonstrable nor discernable, all that can be replied is, that science 
is incompetent either to affirm or to deny his proposition, confined, 
as she is, to the humble, if safe, region of observation and of 
logic.’ + 
But as these cannot be entirely ignored or set aside,—some of 
them at least,—the same writer adds,— 


‘I have endeavoured to show that no absolute structural line of 
demarcation, wider than that between the animals which imme- 
diately succeed us in the scale, can be drawn between the animal 
world and ourselves; and I may add the expression of my belief 
that the attempt to draw a psychical distinction is equally futile, 
and that even the highest faculties of feeling and of intellect begin 
to germinate in lower forms of life.’ t 


Here, then, is the entire argument: Man resembles in his 
anatomical structure certain brutes; and there is a certain 


‘maker can discover it, may be the source of all the difference. And believing, 
“as I do, with Cuvier, that the possession of articulate speech is the grand distinc- 
‘ tive character of man (whether it be absolutely peculiar to him or not), I find it 
“very easy to comprehend that some equally inconspicuous structural difference 
‘may have been the primary cause of the immeasurable and practically infinite 
‘ divergence of the human from the simian stirps.’ We may observe, in passing, 
that we cannot realize the meaning of a grand distinctive character, which is not 


uliar to the race so distinguished: perhaps some of our readers may be more 
ortunate. 


* Man’s Place in Nature, pp. 105-6. 


+ Huxley, On the Relations of Man to the Lower Animals, in Nat. Hist. Rev. for 
Feb. 1861, p. 68. 


t Man's Place in Nature, p. 109. 
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theory of development whereby resemblance in structure is 
attributable to community of origin, which theory muy be true: 
therefore, man is only a modified and improved ape. It cannot 
be denied, we think, that this conclusion, this ‘therefore, is 
somewhat hasty, as emanating from one who confines himself to 
the ‘safe region of observation and logic’! 

A few words may dispose of the anatomical argument. Man, 
in common with every organized being, is originally a cell, or 
ovum, or germ. He has animal functions to perform ; and as in 
all organisms we believe that the best means have been used for 
the accomplishment of certain ends, so he shares with the 
animal creation* those mechanical and structural contrivances 
which in them are so admirably adapted to their purposes. For 
prehensile and locomotive purposes he has allotted to him 
arrangements similar to those of the higher animals, because 
nothing better could be devised ; and to us it would appear that 
this unity of plan bespoke rather a unity of purpose in an 
artificer, than unity of descent; but the same facts address 
themselves differently (and allowably so) to different individuals, 
Resemblance of structure can, however, prove nothing, save that 
the mechanical functions to be performed respectively are cor- 
respondingly similar ; and this may be sufficient to warrant a 
zoological classification. But it becomes much more serious and 
significant when such classification is tacked on to a system of 
development, whereby resemblance of structure is made to 
imply genealogical affinity, and thus an arbitrary arrangement 
is converted into a substantive reality. 

Into the details of anatomical resemblance and difference we 
are not disposed to enter. To the scientific reader they must 
have become familiar, even to satiety, through recent contro- 
versies ; and to the unscientific they would be uninstructive and 
wearisome. We will admit rather, that there is a greater 
resemblance between the anatomy of man and that of certain 
apes than between him and any other animal, perhaps greater 
than exists between some genera of the apes themselves. Allow 
so much for the sake of the argument: allow further that were 
man only to be distinguished by structure, perhaps we might be 
included in the same order as the monkeys, and be classified as 
a genus of the Primates, whereby he becomes a close blood- 
relation not only of the apes, monkeys, and baboons of the 

* As the body, through its development and adaptations, is made for the 
‘service and education of the soul that is slowly maturing in connection with it, 
‘so with the system of the world as regards both its inorganic and organic depart- 
‘ments, there was reference, throughout its history, no less than in its final adjust- 


‘ments, to man, the last, the highest, the spiritual creation.’-—Dana’s Janual of 
Geology, p. 574. : 
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eastern hemisphere, and the anthropoid animals of America, but 
also of the lemurs and the bats. And in allowing all this, what 
do we prove? Surely nothing further than that community of 
purpose is subserved by a resemblance of structure founded upon 
an archetype, which, when it was the fashion to recognise a 
Creator, was considered one of the most striking illustrations of 
wisdom and order. 

But amongst our concessions let us not forget that, even as 
anatomically considered, there are important differences to account 
for. All men in their natural state use two extremities for locomo- 
tion and two for prehension : all monkeys in the natural state use 
the four extremities for both locomotion and prehension, and this 
in strict accordance with structure, though the general type or 
plan continues the same. Man looks upwards or ‘horizon-wards :’ 
the monkeys look downwards.* It is also acknowledged by the 
theorists themselves ‘that every bone of a gorilla [a fortiori of 
‘ other animals] bears marks by which it might be distinguished 
‘from the corresponding bone of a man.+ And, lastly, not to 
dwell upon minor matters, the smallest adult human brain is at 
least double the size and weight of the largest pithecoid brain. 
All these differences, however, are quietly disposed of by modern 
progressionists as questions of ‘degree ;’ unimportant, ‘non- 
‘fundamental’ differences. 

But the significance of the anatomical argument stands or falls 
with the tenability of Mr. Darwin’s views, or some other involv- 
ing mutability of species: we must therefore inquire what 
evidence we have of any such doctrine. 

It is not pretended that the theory of ‘independent creation’ 
does not satisfactorily account for the phenomena of the dis- 
tribution and forms of life; but inasmuch as it implies an intel- 
ligent Creator, instead of an unintelligible ‘law, it is considered 
unphilosophical.t To avoid this, the ‘development’ hypothesis, 


* “The Vertebrate type, which began during the Palwozoic in the prone or 
‘horizontal fish, finally becomes erect in man, completing, as Agassiz has 
‘ observed, the possible changes in the series to its last term. 

‘But beyond this, in man the fore-limbs are not organs of locomotion, as they 
‘are in alli other mammals; they have passed from the locomotive to the cephalic 
‘ series, being made to subserve the purposes of the head. . . . The intellec- 
‘ tual character of man, sometimes thought too intangible to be regarded by the 
‘ zoological systematist, is thus expressed in his material structure. Man is there- 
‘ fore not one of the Primates, alongside of the monkeys: he stands alone—the 
* Archon of mammals.’—Dana, op. cit. p. 578. 

t+ Man's Place in Nature, p. 104. 

t ‘Hitherto no rival hypothesis has been proposed as a substitute for the 
‘doctrine of transmutation ; for “independent creation,” as it is often termed, 
‘ or the direct intervention of the Supreme Cause, must simply be considered as an 
* avowal that we deem the question to lie beyond the domain of science.’-—Lyell’s 
Antiquity of Man, p. 421. 
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in various forms, has been promulged ; whereby it is attempted 
to be shown that species may vary so as to form new species ; 
and by continued variation, new genera, orders, and ‘classes, may 
arise from one original stock. This hypothesis has been brought 
forward in three distinct forms : the dogmatic, the theoretic, and 
the demonstrative or argumentative. Of the first form Oken is 
the principal representative. It is in this guise that he disposes 
of man’s origin: ‘The first organie points are vesicles. No 
‘organism has been created of larger size than an infusorial 
‘point. No organism is, nor has one ever been created, which 
‘is not microscopic. Whatever is larger has not been created, 
‘but developed. Man has not been created, but developed.’* 
We have Oken’s own authority for saying that he wrote this and 
the remainder of his ‘Treatise on Biology’ in ‘a kind of inspira- 
‘ tion ;’+ otherwise, in the absence of all proof or illustration, we 
should have conceived it to be wild and unmeaning verbiage, 
offering nothing to acquiesce in, still less anything to refute. 

In the theoretical form of the development hypothesis, sup- 
ported by Lamarck, we meet with something more like reason, 
though with a most unbounded neglect of glaring facts, and an 
equally unlimited assumption of non-existent evidence. Small 
homogeneous, gelatinous bodies are the first organic existences ; 
and these are destined in the course of countless ages to be 
developed into plants, animals, and man. The means by which 
this great work is to be accomplished are twofold :—first, a 
‘ tendency to perfection,’ which we may safely pass over without 
comment ; and, secondly, varying conditions of life, producing 
new wants, and these wants exciting new actions and habits, 
which in their turn necessitate, and consequently produce new 
organs and new instincts. 


‘It is not the organs (says Lamarck), or, in other words, the 
nature and form of the parts of the body of an animal, which have 
given use to its habits, and its particular faculties; but, on the con- 
trary, its habits, its manner of living, and that of its progenitors, 
have in the course of time determined the form of its body, the 
number and condition of its organs, in short, the faculties which it 
enjoys.’t 


Thus web-footed animals were not made web-footed that they 
might be able to swim; but they became so by their repeated 
efforts to stretch out their toes in striking the water. The 


* Oken’s Physiophilosophy, Ray Society’s Translation, sec. 930-960. 

+ Ibid. Pref., p. 9. 

{ See Lyell’s Principles of Geology, 9th edit., p. 571. The outline of this 
sketch of the transmutation theory has been used by the writer on another 
occasion. 
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antelope only gained its light and agile form by being obliged to 
fly frequently before its oppressors ; the giraffe acquired its long 
neck by being compelled (qu. How 2) to feed off the tops of trees ; 
and the beaver attained its flat tail by using it as a trowel. The 
original monad having survived much tribulation through count- 
less ages of transformation, is at last met with in the form of a 
monkey, most probably the Angola Orang, which is said by 
Lamarck to be ‘ the most perfect of animals.’ 


‘A tribe of these creatures were deprived, through pressure of 
unknown circumstances, of the necessity (or power) for climbing 
trees, and hanging by the boughs. They therefore adopted the 
upright gait, and from being quadrumana became bimana. In 
accordance with newly acquired habits, their snouts became shorter, 
their incisors vertical, and the facial angle improved. A desire to 
rule supervened, and they drove out their brother monkeys into the 
forests, where their development in intelligence would most likely 
be impeded. Meanwhile they combined themselves in various ways, 
and invented language, that they might more easily follow out their 
undertakings; and thus they became man.’ 


Perhaps it is desirable to mention that this sketch is neither 
caricature nor parody, but a grave and correct abstract of a 
theory which, in its original and modified forms, has made from 
time to time much sensation among ststudents of natural history.* 

Like Lamarck, Mr. Darwin commences his series of organisms 
with an ‘organic molecule,’ and ends it (for the present at 
least) with man. He also allows the intervention of nothing but 
‘ secondary causes’ as determining the infinite and intervening 
forms of life. These causes are innate variability, struggle for 
existence, and natural selection, in his handling of which 
Mr. Darwin undoubtedly shows himself a consummate naturalist. 
Stated in a few words, his theory stands thus. Owing to the 
number of animals actually born being immensely greater than 
those destined to survive,f there is a constant ‘struggle for 

* A full exposition of Lamarck’s transmutation theory will be found in 
Lyell’s last-quoted book, chap. xxxiii. 

+ All organic beings have a tendency to multiply in a geometric ratio; 
and this so rapidly that unless there existed powerful agencies for destruction, 
the earth would soon be overrun with the progeny of any single pair. The 
elephant is supposed to breed more slowly than any other known animal, yet at 
the lowest computation, one pair might easily be the ancestors of 15,000,000 in 
five centuries. As to the multiplication of the lower animals, the understanding 
is baffled in the attempt to realize their increase. In five generations one aphis 
may be the parent of 5,904,900,009 individuals; and there may be twenty 
generations in one year. The female flesh-fly will have 20,000 young ones, and 
in five days any pair of these are qualified to produce as many more; and Linnzeus 
asserts that three flies of the musca vomitoria could devour the carcass of a horse 
sooner than a lion. The unchecked produce of one pair of herrings or mackerel 
would in a very few years crowd the Atlantic until they had no room to move; 
and it would not require a century for any pair of birds, or any of our domestic 
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‘existence’ going on amongst all living creatures, in which 
struggle the weakest go to the wall, and the strongest, or, as 
Mr. Darwin terms them, the ‘favoured races, survive. Now 
these favoured races are such in virtue of some casual superiority 
of endowment, which gives them some advantage over their 
fellows, however slight ; and this superiority is derived (under 
conditions of which we know little or nothing) from a tendency 
in all races to ‘innate variability. Those individuals thus 
favoured then form a race distinguished from the parent stock by 
the possession of this improved structure, which, slowly augment- 
ing for thousands of generations, at last gives character to a new 
species. And the slow accumulation, through countless ages, of 
similar modifications, by natural selection, forms distinct genera 
and orders. The same powers which we daily see producing 
varieties, are on this theory capable of producing species in larger 
periods, and in still more extended periods, genera, orders, and 
classes. But let us hear Mr. Darwin himself :— 


‘If during the long course of ages, and under varying conditions 
of life, organic beings vary at all in the several parts of their 
organization—and I think this cannot be disputed; if there be, 
owing to the high geometrical ratio of increase of each species, a 
severe struggle “for. life at some age, season, or year—and this 
certainly cannot be disputed ; then, considering the infinite com- 
plexity of the relations of all organic beings to each other, and to 
their conditions of existence, causing an infinite diversity in struc- 
ture, constitution, and habits, to be “advantageous to them, I think 
it would be a most extraordinary fact if no variation had ever 
occurred useful to each being’s own welfare, in the same manner as 
so many variations have occurred useful to man. But if variations 
useful to any organic being do occur, assuredly individuals thus 
characterized will have the best chance of being preserved in the 
struggle for life; and from the strong principle of inheritance, they 
will tend to produce offspring similarly characterized. This prin- 
ciple of preservation I have called, for the sake of brevity, Natural 
Selection.’ * 


And in the introduction he gives the application of the 
theory :— 

‘I am fully convinced that species are not immutable; but that 
those belonging to what are called the same genera are lineal 
descendants of some other and generally extinct species, in the 
same manner as the acknowledged varieties of any one species are 
the descendants of that species. Furthermore, I am convinced that 
natural selection has been the main, but not exclusive means of 
modification.’ 


animals, so to stock a continent that not an individual of any, other species 
could exist there. 
* Origin of Species, p. 127. 
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The theory is fascinating from its simplicity; and the richness 
of illustration wherewith it is worked out is extreme: what 
objection, then, can we bring against it? Simply this—that 
there is no vestige of proof that such a phenomenon as natural 
selection ever occurs in nature, and that all known facts are 
opposed to such a supposition ; and, further, that if it did occur, 
it would be incompetent to produce species. Serious allegations 
these, it will be thought, to bring against a theory which has 
been all but universally accepted ; yet as we hope to prove our 
position chiefly from the admissions of Mr. Darwin himself, they 
will scarcely be considered rash. 

Let us first remark that the postulated variations are exceed- 
ingly minute—‘ infinitesimally ’ so*—so small that it requires a 
thousand, or ‘ten thousand generations, + according to the 
theory, to make the difference ordinarily existing between a 
species and one of its varieties. Prima facic, then, it would 
appear improbable in the last degree that so small a variation 
should give its possessor any advantage whatever in the struggle 
for life. What advantage could it be to an insect about to be 
swallowed by a bird, that it had the ten thousandth part of 
some property possessed by its next most nearly allied species ? 
What preservation against the ravages of the slug would be 
afforded by an ‘infinitesimal’ difference between one weed and 
its neighbour? What advantage could accrue to the ova of 
fishes, destroyed in such countless myriads by their natural 
enemies, by the possession of some minute fractional superiority 
in size or toughness? It is only by bringing the theory to 
such practical tests as these that we can judge fairly of its 
applicability. 

But further than this, we have no direct evidence of any 
single case in which a so-called ‘useful variation’ has ever 
occurred. Not one instance is adduced of any variety ever 
having arisen which did actually give its possessor, individually, 
any advantage in the struggle for life. The theory is altogether 
founded on a supposition of what might have occurred under 
conditions which seem never to have been iultilled, if judged 
either by the testimony of human experience or that of the 
geological record. Moreover, if this principle of selection was in 
operation, it would of necessity be constantly and uniformly so ; 
and we should observe species constantly improving and 
strengthening—a phenomenon which nowhere presents itself. 
Species, as observed, are uniformly constant. Varieties occur, 
with a tendency to recur to the original forms; but these only 
within certain limits, if we are to take facts for our guide. 


* Origin of Species, p. 95. ¢ Ibid. p. 117. 
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There is ample illustration in Mr. Darwin’s work, of the 
production of varieties, even of the most remarkable kind. But 
there is an impassable gulf between a variety and a species which 
can neither be overlooked nor refined away. The varieties, 
however marked, are fertile amongst themselves and each other, 
and produce fertile offspring indefinitely. Different species, on 
the contrary, are sterile when crossed ; or in the few instances 
where allied species will breed together, their progeny are 
sterile.* And, however marked the varieties, no one professes 
ever to have seen a variety become sterile with the parent 
species. Here the theory breaks down entirely. 

And again, on this theory of minute variation, the earth ought 
to be crowded everywhere with transitional forms. That it is 
not so is acknowledged by Mr. Darwin; and he even confesses 
that this clear and enduring separation of species ‘is probably 
‘the gravest and most obvious of all the many objections which 
‘may be urged against his views.+ We should have considered 
it a conclusive objection ; but it is summarily answered by the 
hypothesis that the parent form, and all the transitional ones, 
have become extinct. We might fairly ask, Why? for all these 
forms were substantive and representative species in their day, 
as much as the existing species are in the present, and had their 
little day of thousands of generations to flourish, before giving 
way to their successors. And then, where are their remains ? 
Do the jossiliferous strata throw any light upon this question ? 
No :— 


‘Geology assuredly does not reveal any such finely graduated 


organic chain: . . . the explanation lies, I believe, in the 
extreme imperfection of the geological record.’$ . . . ‘Ido not 


pretend that I should ever have suspected how poor a record of the 
mutations of life the best preserved geological section revealed, had 
not the difficulty of our not discovering innumerable transitional 
links between the species, which appeared at the commencement 
and close of each formation, pressed so hardly on my theory.’ § 


And,— 


‘He who rejects these views on the nature of the geological 
record, will rightly reject my whole theory. For he may ask in 
vain where are the numberless transitional links which must for- 
merly have connected the closely allied or representative species 
found in the several stages of the same great formations ? ’ || 


* This fact is too well known and recognised to need illustration. The reader 
may find some noteworthy facts on the subject in a paper by Mr. Salter, in the 
Natural History Review, for April, 1863, entitled, ‘ Notes on the Fertility, inter se, 
‘of Hybrids of Different Species of the Genus Gallus.’ 

+ Origin of Species, p. 300. § Ibid. p. 302. 
+ Ibid. p. 280. | Zoid. p. 342. 
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These difficulties are obviated by a variety of ingenious sup- 

eee as that the conditions of the earth were not favourable 
or the preservation of transitional forms, * that their remains 

may yet be found, or that they may be in metamorphosed 
condition !?—Can Mr. Darwin fail to see, that there is no theory 
of ontology, however outrageous, that may not be upheld against 
all argument, if evasive reasoning like this is admitted? ‘If the 
‘facts do not accord with my theory, so much the worse for the 
‘ facts’! 

So far as to the formation of varieties; but there are some 
other requirements of the theory which seem almost to stagger 
the author himself. We will select but one instance, that of the 
formation of a visual apparatus. On this Mr. Darwin writes, 
‘To suppose that the eye, with all its inimitable contrivances 
‘for adjusting the focus to different distances, for admitting 
‘different amounts of light, and for the correction of spherical 
‘and chromatic aberration, could have been formed by natural! 
‘selection, seems, I freely confess, absurd in the highest possible 
‘degree. In this we most cordially acquiesce ; and yet it is 
necessary for the stability of the theory ; for by the hypothesis 
it must account for all development. 

Thus we see that in every step of the argument there is a 
total lack of evidence. There is no fact to show that a variety 
has ever become, or can ever become, specific. There is no proof 
that natural selection has ever occurred. There is no solitary 
instance of the transition of one species into another. There are 
no transitional forms observed, either in modern or geological! 
times. And finally, there are facts of ontology quite unaccount- 
able on the theory of natural selection, even by the confession of 
its supporters.§ That a theory with so little to support it, 
beyond vague conjecture on what might possibly have been 
under arbitrarily defined conditions, should have been so readily 
accepted by men of science, is perhaps one of the most singular 
psychological phenomena of our times. Verily there is a passion 
for explanation abroad. It seems to be of little moment what 
are the facts to be explained, whether the explanation applies to 
them, whether it be the result of rigorous observation and 
induction, or whether it be a mere form of words: so that it is 
in the form of an explanation, and goes far enough in opposition 
to received views, it 1s pretty certain to be accepted. 

* Origin of Species, chap. ix. passiin. 
Ibid. p. 343. Ibid. loc. cit. 

§ If any of our readers are curious to see to what incredible lengths of sophistry 
a theorist will go in support of his theory, we would refer them to the account of 


the development of the instinct of the Melipona, at pp. 227-8 of Mr. Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. 
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_ But as known facts lend so little support to the ‘development’ 
theory, we may reasonably ask, what has suggested it? The reply 
seems to be, that certain phenomena, in the order of nature and 
the distribution of animal and vegetable life, are supposed to 
admit of no explanation on any theory of creation, but to be 
perfectly comprehensible on that of natural selection. We will 
briefly enumerate a few of these mysterious facts, that we may 
see what, in the opinion of the progressionists, a Creator cannot 
do, and what a blind accidental* agency can accomplish. The 
‘grand fact of the grouping of organic beings seems to me 
‘utterly inexplicable on the theory of creation’ (p. 471). It 
appears difficult to us to see why; unless it be by confessing 
that intelligence cannot devise, though an interminable series of 
accidents may accomplish, a scheme calculated to excite the 
admiration of all who study it. Mr. Darwin cannot see, on the 
theory of creation, why shells should differ in colour (p. 133) ; 
why stripes should occasionally be observed on young horses 
(p. 473) ; why animals that live in caves should have affinities 
to those that live in the neighbourhood (p. 139); why certain 
animals and plants should live on islands and not on continents, 
and vice versd (p. 478); nor why there should be any unity of 
type in the vertebrate skeleton (p. 436): but natural selection 
makes all perfectly clear. Our want of comprehension of the 
mode is total and portentous. But the most remarkable in- 
stance of the superiority of the natural selection theory is found 
at p. 480. Here Mr. Darwin enumerates certain formations in 
animals, which ‘bear the plain stamp of inutility’” On any 
theory of creation these are all ‘utterly inexplicable ;’ but 
natural selection reveals therein Nature’s ‘scheme of modifi- 
‘cation, which it seems that we wilfully will not understand.’ 
In other words, by the terms of one hypothesis, boundless 
wisdom and power, working intelligently, though sometimes 
mysteriously to us, fail to explain an apparently useless 
structure ; which, however, is fully and satisfactorily cleared up 
by another hypothesis, the very essence of which is, that its 
subject selects and preserves only ‘useful variations. + 

We have discussed this question purely in its material aspect, 
and have found the theory involved in it to be not only unsup- 
ported by any evidence, but insufficient for, and not required 
by, the phenomena. When brought to the test of vigorous 

* ‘ Accidental,’ because Mr. Darwin differs essentially from Lamarck in his 
view as to the effect of the ‘conditions of life’ on Variability. In his view 
variations are purely accidental; or at least they are developed under conditions 
which we cannot pretend to define ‘in one case out of a hundred.’ See Origin of 


Species, pp. 132, 134, 167, & 178. 
t+ Origin of Species, passim. 
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induction it fails entirely. There is another point of view from 
which we, as Christians, ought to look upon it ; ~e., as affecting 
our hopes of immortality. We ought to inquire not only where 
are the transitional links between man and his parent ape, but 
also at what point in this course of development did man acquire 
his attribute of immortality. To this the progressionists furnish 
no answer. Doubtless this attribute is classed amongst those 
‘orders of facts which are distinguished by being neither demon- 
‘strable nor discernible.* Mr. Huxley cannot see that our 
‘aspirations and duties’ are in any way affected by the theory of 
a pithecoid origin ; and to those who conceive it a degradation 
to man’s nature he replies,— 


‘But is this really so? Could not a sensible child confute, by 
obvious arguments, the shallow rhetoricians who would force such a 
conclusion upon us? Is it indeed true that the poet, or the phi- 
losopher, or the artist, whose genius is the glory of his age, is 
degraded from his high estate by the undoubted historical proba- 
bility, not to say certainty, that he is the direct descendant of some 
naked and bestial savage, whose intelligence was just sufficient ta 
make him a little more cunning than the fox, and by so much more 
dangerous than the tiger ?’+ 


We do not think it would be a very ‘sensible child’ that could 
not see through the ‘shallow’ sophistry and glaring disingenu- 
ousness of such a question as this. The fox and the tiger are 
born what they must remain ; whilst the ‘naked and bestia‘ 
‘savage’ is still a man, with all the faculties of a man, including 
unlimited improvability ; between whom and the beasts there 
is an infinitely greater gulf than between the highest and the 
lowest created intelligence. 

We will take our leave of these progression theories with ¢ 
quotation from one of the most profound and thoughtful o 
modern geologists, containing sentiments that are refreshing 
after the cold and lifeless materialism with which we have beet 
so long concerned. 


‘With regard to the origination of species geology suggests ni 
theory of natural forces. It is right for science to search ou 
Nature’s methods, and strive to employ her forces, organic or inor 
ganic, in the effort, vain though it prove, to derive thence nev 
living species. The study of fossils has given no aid in thi 
direction. It has brought to light no facts sustaining a theory tha 
derives species from others, either by a system of evolution or by : 
system of variations of living individuals, and bears strongly agains 
both hypotheses. There are no lineal series through creation cor 


* Vide ante. + Man’s Place in Nature, p. 110. 
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responding to such methods of development. . . . Under any 
scheme of development from species to species, the system of life, 
after ages of progress, would have become a blended mass, the 
temple of nature fused over its surface and throughout its structure. 
The study of the past has opened to view no such result. 

‘Geology appears to bring us directly before the Creator; and 
while opening to us the methods through which the forces of nature 
have accomplished His purpose ; while proving that there has been 
a plan, glorious in its scheme and perfect in system, progressing 
through unmeasured ages, and looking ever towards man and a 
spiritual end—it leads to no other solution of the great problem of 
creation, whether of kinds of matter or of species of life, than 
this: Deus Fecit.’ * 


The two remaining branches of our programme must be dis- 
missed very briefly. We believe in the unity of the human 
species for these reasons:—1. Whilst there are differences of 
colour and external formation, there is an essential identity in 
anatomical structure and physiological endowment, as well as 
in mental faculties and characteristics. 2. The differences 
alluded to are not greater than may be reasonably accounted for 
on well-known physical principles. To those who doubt the 
efficiency of ‘conditions of life’ in modifying type, we would 
point out the specialization of formation already evinced in a 
few generations, in the States of North America. 3. The 
various races, however distinct in appearance, are all fertile 
amongst each other, and produce fertile offspring to indefinite 
generations—an infallible and absolute predicate of species. 

Finally, we hold that man is not amenable (except for 
arbitrary and scientific purposes) to zoological classification, but 
is as much removed from animal nature as animals are from 
plants, or these from inorganic matter—removed by the posses- 
sion of distinct orders of attributes as marked as those which 
separate the other kingdoms of nature. In vegetables we have 
the life of the Body; the somatic, or organic life. In animals 
we have superadded the senses, the emotions, the volitions, and 
certain intellectual manifestations, which, collectively, may be 
termed the life of the Soul—Yvyn. In man alone have we the 
tripartite nature of Body, Soul, and Spirit. In him alone is 
there any self-consciousness, conscience, knowledge of good and 
evil, possession of abstract idea, and language wherein to clothe 
it. In him alone is there evidence of unlimited capacity for 
improvement. Above all, in him alone is there any aspiration 
after a spiritual life and a glorious immortality. These things, 
we conceive, remove him more essentially irom classification 


* Dara’s Manual of Geology, pp. 601-2. 
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with the brutes, be it as species, genus, order, or sub-class, than 
do the possession or non-possession of a hippocampus minor, or 
a posterior cornu to the lateral ventricles. It is these alone that 
entitle him to his position as a little lower than the angels, as 
an heir of God and joint-heir of Jesus Christ. And here we 
may rest in our faith, well assured that science, earnestly and 
reverently questioned, returns no answer to the thoughtful mind 
that is not in perfect accordance with revealed truth. 


EPILOGUE 
ON 


AFFAIRS. 


War still rages in Poland. ‘The entire Polish nation, each and 
‘ every class, according to its means, actively or passively, according 
‘to its place or circumstances, has identified itself, soul and body, 
‘ with the insurrection.’ * Yet Russia insists that the cause to which 
the nation has thus given itself is not national. It is the work, we 
are told, of a few men in other countries who live in a region of 
demagogy and conspiracy. Russia will not see, that according to 
the immutable laws of things, effects must be measured by their 
causes. The European powers say—Let there be at once a suspen- 
sion of arms, and a frank statement of the fitting terms of peace. The 
court of St. Petersburg replies—Let the Insurgents lay down their 
weapons, and let Poland wait to receive from the clemency and 
wisdom of the Russian Government the satisfaction she requires. 
Unhappily, the experiences of the past have made such trust in 
Russian honour and humanity impossible. On Russia now rests 
the responsibility of the future. The rebuke of Europe is upon 
her; and the injustice, inhumanity, and insolence branded by 
the counsels of the wise, will not be forgotten in the retributions of 
Providence. 

To pass from Russian Poland to the States of America should be 
to enter on a brighter scene. But it is not so. No amount of 
sophistry can save the slave system of the South from the execra- 


* Despatch by M. Drouyn de Lhuys. 
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tion of good men. But we cannot see the religion or the morality 
of attempting to put down one horror by means of a flood of horrors 
still more horrible. Such is the present policy of the North, even 
in the case of those who are sincere abolitionists. In the case of the 
great majority, who use the slave question for purely political 
purposes, the cant of insincerity is added to the other ingredients of 
the strife. Popular principles, and the good name of Puritanism, 
have suffered injuries during the last two years which the next half- 
century will hardly suffice to retrieve. It is with deep sorrow that 
we thus write. The hoarded miseries for humanity with which the 
Northern States of America are charged will be felt in their time. 
England, do what she may, will have her full share of them. But 
England will know how to do her duty. Louis XIV. aimed to 
make France the dictator of Europe. Napoleon I. pursued the 
same policy. And we know what the cost of lodging that idea in 
the mind of Frenchmen as to the mission of France has been, both 
to France and to Europe. The old aspiration of France has become 
the aspiration of American Unionists, and like causes should be 
expected to produce like effects. We shall be glad to be found false 
prophets. We are constrained to apprehend the contrary. 


: 
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Tracks of McKinlay and Party across Australia. By Joun Davis, 
one of the Expedition. Edited from the ‘Davis Manuscript 
‘Journal ;’ with an Introductory View of the Recent Australian 
Explorations of McDonal, Stuart, Burke and Wills, Landsborough, 
By Westeartn. With Map and Illustrations. 
Low & Co.—Mr. Westgarth gives us the result of Australian explo- 
ration, so far as it has now extended, in a single sentence. ‘The 
‘ interior of Australia is a country we can make use of, and there is 
‘ every reason to believe that the greater part of it will soon, and 
‘ with marvellous rapidity, be overspread by pastoral settlements.’ 
The successive efforts to explore that vast continent—for such it 
may be called—have given us this knowledge; and those who are 
interested in a piece of modern history so full of significance for 
Englishmen, will do well to procure Mr. Westgarth’s volume. One 
romantic episode in the experiences of white men among the abo- 
rigines of Australia, may be placed beside anything of its kind in 
history. At a far interior station on the Bowen river, the herdsmen 
were one day startled by the appearance of a man quite naked, and of 
reddish yellow hue, whom they could see was no aboriginal native. 

‘On the shepherds seizing their fire-arms, under a sense of 
possible danger, he called out in English, although speaking with 
difficulty, that he was their countryman. He then informed them 
that he had lived for seventeen years with the aborigines in the 
neighbourhood, being the sole survivor of the crew and passengers 
of a ship that had been wrecked, so far back as the year 1846, 
upon a reef of the adjacent coast. He had been wandering over 
the country about Mount Elliott—a lofty hill, above 4,000 feet in 
height, near the mouth of the Burdekin—and he must have been 
but a short way to the east of McKinlay’s party, as they passed 
down the river. His name was James Morrill, and he was born 
near Maldon, in Essex, England, and had been a seaman of the 
wrecked vessel the Peruvian. He was supplied with clothes by his 
new friends, and after a short interval taken to Port Denison, 
where a subscription was made on his behalf, and where both 
himself and his narrative were the subject of very general interest. 
The captain of the Peruvian had warned the watch against 
broken water,” that dangerous symptom of this coral reef coast. 
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The vessel was wrecked during the night, after the watch had, 
indeed, detected the fatal symptom ahead, but too late to be of 
any avail. There was a considerable gale blowing; the two boats 
were lost, and with them the first and second officers. The con- 
struction of a raft was the next resource. It was promptly made, 
launched, and loaded with its living freight, but it broke away 
from the wreck before any adequate supplies of either provisions 
or water had been secured. There had been fourteen of a crew 
and seven passengers, and for forty-two days these miserable 
creatures were dritted to and fro, until at length the raft, with a 
small remnant of survivors, was cast ashore on the north side of 
Cape Cleveland. They had prolonged their lives mainly by 
catching three sharks, part of a legion that followed the raft for 
the sake of the dead bodies that were at intervals committed to the 
waters. Ashore at last, they were for a time undisturbed, and 
subsisted on shell-fish; but after a fortnight they were discovered 
by the aborigines. They were by this time reduced to four—the 
captain and his wife, Morrill, and a boy. The natives, after 
gratifying an intense curiosity by examining all of them, from 
head to foot, behaved kindly after their rough fashion, and took 
them to the great tribal camp in the neighbourhood, where they 
again underwent a thorough inspection, their white skins causing 
a general astonishment, and inspiring some with such terror that 
they at first ran away. For some time the neighbouring blacks 
were arriving in streams to gratify the common curiosity, but 
there was no violence used, nor was insult ever offered to the 
female. Meanwhile the poor outcasts were at first supplied with 
food, and afterwards were shown how and where they could find 
roots and other edibles for themselves. Exposure and privation 
caused much suffering, especially when their clothing, gradually 
falling to pieces, had disappeared, and left them entirely naked. 
The poor wife, the only female of the party, contrived to retain to 
the last a few scraps of covering. Severe rheumatism attacked 
them all, and in a little more than two years Morrill found himself 
sole survivor. The captain had died veforé ‘his wife, and she, 
thus desolate and forsaken, survived him:-but four days. Morzi! 
had a strong frame and a good constitution, aad survived the 
trying ordeal of his new mode of life: . His narrétive of ‘his: tife 
among the natives is interesting in its account of native manners 
and habits. He forms a very low estimate of their qualities, as 
they are cruel and treacherous, even to each other of the same 
tribe. ‘‘There is,” he says, ‘‘a sort of partisanship of private 
friends and private foes in each tribe. Some individuals are 
occasionally the victims of these enmities, but many more 
agg by the watchfulness of friends.” He himself had 
oth friends and enemies, and would have fallen on many an 
occasion by the hands of the latter, but for the vigilance of the 
former, who threatened the direst vengeance in case any injury 
happened to him. As already mentioned in our Introduction, he 
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confirms the now perfectly authenticated cannibalism of the 
Australian natives. He brightens the dark picture a little by 
stating that they will not kill their fellow-men merely for the sake 
of eating them. In eating their friends or chiefs, after death, 
there seems some vague notion of appropriating yet something of 
the virtues of the deceased; all at least that the grasping appro- 
priator death has left them. It is remarkable that he scarcely 
ever heard reports of his countrymen, many of whom must have 
traversed the country at no very great distance from the scene of 
his protracted wanderings, not a few having from time to time 
been murdered, or killed in hostile attacks. This circumstance is 
to be accounted for, perhaps, partly from the desire of the natives 
to withhold information of his countrymen from him, as they seem 
really to have valued his presence amongst them; and partly from 
the mutual hostility, or at least the alien feeling generally preva- 
lent between the various tribes, which greatly restricted any inter- 
course, and prevented the spread of news, however wonderful. 
At length, however, reports meet his ear which he cannot mis- 
understand. The new settlement of Bowen, about two years 
before his deliverance, had attracted the natives’ attention, and 
Morrill was certain his countrymen must be somewhere near him, 
and that the continually advancing wave of colonization had at last 
rolled up to his neighbourhood. There was a twofold difficulty in 
reaching the settlers, however; for not only were the tribes he 
lived with unwilling that he should leave, but he could hardly 
venture any distance away without falling among natives un- 
friendly to the tribe he was identified with, and thus endangering 
his lite. After some time he transferred his residence to a 
friendly tribe, living between Cape Bowling-green and the 
Burdekin. He seems to have been on the outlook nearly a year 
with this tribe, when he hears of cattle being seen feeding and 
drinking at the Burdekin, and a white man with a whip attending 
them. Soon afterwards two females describe some sheep as among 
the. long grass, a short distance to the south. One of them he 
induces tg accompany him; but at the sight of the sheep she will 
go" ‘no further, fearing to be murdered by the whites, and earnestly 
dd‘tsing Morril: too: by to avoid the wicked intruders. 
She’ retunns, therefore, end Morrill goes on, presenting himself to 
the shepherds, as already related.’ 


Poems. By Jarn Incetow. Loudon: Longman.—Jaen Ingelow 
is indeed a true poet. She can tell her tale with a quiet power 
which brings the unbidden tear to the eyes, and with a ring of lyric 
force which might well make the coward brave. She does not give 
us the obscure, and expect us to accept it as the profound. She 
looks on nature with eyes which can see, and all its visibilities seem 
to wait to assist in illustrating or expressing the heart’s joy or 
sadness. What is here written helps to make one feel that surely 
the world is a great poem to those who know how to read it. Take 
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the following picture of the way in which a country swain loses his 
heart, as a brief example of what the writer can do :— 


‘ What change has made the pastures sweet, 
And reached the daises at my feet, 

And cloud that wears a golden hem ? 
This lovely world, the hills, the sward— 
They all look fresh, as if our Lord 

But yesterday had finished them. 


‘ And here’s the field with light aglow; 
How fresh its boundary lime-trees show, 
And how its wet leaves trembling shine! 
Between their trunks come through to me 
The morning sparkles of the sea 
Below the level browsing line. 


‘I see the pool more clear by half 
Than pools where other waters laugh 
Up at the breasts of coot and rail. 
There, as she passed it on her way, 
I saw reflected yesterday 
A Maiden with a milking-pail. 


‘ There, neither slowly nor in haste, 
One hand upon her slender waist, 
The other lifted to her pail ; 
She, rosy in the morning light, 
Among the water-daisies white, 
Like some fair sloop appeared to sail. 


‘ Against her ankles as she trod 
The lucky butter-cups did nod. 
I leaned upon the gate to see: 
The sweet thing looked, but did not speak ; 
A dimple came in either cheek, 
And all my heart was gone from me.’ 


Essays on the Pursuits of Women. Also, a Paper on Female Educa- 
tion, Read before the Social Congress, at Guildhall. By Frances 
Power Conse. London: Faithfull—Miss Cobbe is a potent cham- 
pion for what she is pleased to call ‘ the rights of women,’ which, 
fairly translated, means that women should no longer be women, 
but men. ‘That there are many departments of industrial life 
occupied wholly by men, to which women might be safely admitted, 
no man of sense will deny. But woman’s rights after the Yankee 
notion—save us from it, say we. Ladies—young ladies—who must 
be allowed to mix with students in university halls; to take their 
place with the other sex on the benches of the dissecting-room ; or 
to turn mob-orators on political questions—must, to our notion, be 
strange sort of ladies. The less seen of this by ourselves or ours, we 
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should say, the better. Under the new régime, one marked effect 
would follow: all the special courtesy now expected from man to 
woman would come to an end. A thousand pleasant rights now 
readily ceded to women would be at once lost. Miss Cobbe, 
of course, professes to lay her account with this; but at present she 
does not know what it means. Providence has adjusted the rela- 
tions between the sexes through the animal creation and among 
ourselves by what Mr. Carlyle calls the ‘ eternal laws ;’ and very 
wise laws they evidently are. 


The Wanderer in Western France. By Grorcz T. Lowrn, Esq. 
Tilustrated by the Hon. Extor Yorx, M.P. London: Hurst & 
Blackett.—The crowds who now hurry from Calais to Paris and back 
again, know little of what France really is. To travel, for example, 
from St. Malo to Rennes, is like a run through Leicestershire or North- 
amptonshire. Very little to remind you of those counties in the 
landscape between the Channel and the Tuileries. And here are 
Mr. Lowth and Mr. York willing to take the reader over ground 
where no railroad will carry him, but where France as it is may be 
seen. The volume gives us the tour of a gentleman with an eye for 
the picturesque and for the observation of manners, and a power to 
paint what he sees with a quiet, easy, and effective pencil. It is a 
very pleasant and instructive book. ‘Take the following bit of 
description as a sample. Our readers, we think, will feel that a 
gentleman who rambles, observes, and talks after the following 
tashion, must be a very pleasant companion. 

‘One day, while walking from Mortagne towards Chollet, I saw 
a tall and considerable building, white and fresh, at a few hun- 
dred yards from the road-side. I turned off by a by-road to it. 
I came to the grille and gateway entrance to a French chiteau. 
The building was new; the grounds were old. There was the 
ancient gate, and the long line of offices on either side of the grass- 
plot within. Beyond was the moat, and the bridge, and the ivy- 
covered remnant of what once had been the chateau. This was 
represented by a few walls. A large lake lay beyond, still and 
glassy in the September sun. I hesitated at the gateway; but a 
man coming out of one of the offices invited me in. There was no 
one there, he said; the house was not finished. How charming 
must have been the position of the former house, on the edge of 
the lake ldoking to the south. I walked over the bridge, or 
rather it was a narrow causeway, and passing through the ruined 
walls, a soft short turf all round them, I lay down on the grass by 
the edge of the water. I was, in fact, on an island, a little way 
out in the lake. A willow-tree near me leaned over it, and a 
young lad from the offices came out to look at his rod and line, 
left fastened by the willow, with the float in the water. He told 
me he had poor sport—it was too bright a day, but there were 
large fish, carp and others, in the lake. A little way farther off 
on the bank were five or six women, on their knees, on the usual 
board, washing clothes. On the sloping bank on the far side of 
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the water was the new house, of white stone, with the usual 
French, steep, high roof, and rich with much carved stonework and 
delicate iron balusters. It was a thoroughly French house, and 
not wanting in artistic and picturesque beauty. All round the 
building, which was compact, and did not stretch out as an 
ancient chateau with numerous out-buildings, was pasture, sloping 
down to the lake. A white high wall, sometimes half concealed 
in woodland, and sometimes running over the open grass-land, 
went, at some distance behind the house, all across the line of 
sight, from right to left—the inclosure of the park of two hundred 
acres. So I lay down on the bank by the water’s edge, and 
enjoyed the quiet and the soft bright air. There was, too, the 
sound, just sufficient to be pleasant, and just far enough off, of 
the women at their work. Now you heard the blow of the 
wooden instrument on the roll of linen on the board, and then you 
heard the splash of the water as they plunged the roll in it—and 
then came the pleasant tones of their voices, and the musical 
laugh. The laugh of women is somehow always musical. They 
were about eighty yards from me. So as I lay, I naturally 
turned my glass from the direction of the house across the water 
to the women on the bank. They did not at first detect the 
meaning of this movement, though, of course, the stranger on 
the grass was a source of curiosity to them all. I could see 
that their faces were all grave when my glass first fell upon 
them. Then one discovered that I had a spy-glass. How they 
all exclaimed! and how naturally they all broke at once into 
laughter! I must say the bare truth—five out of the six were 
plain—painfully plain. Somehow French peasant women are not 
often good-looking. But there was, fortunately, one exception in 
this case—one was pretty. She was younger than the others, and 
decidedly pretty. How certainly she knew that she was the 
pretty one of the party. When all the plainer ones had ceased 
laughing, she had not. When all the others went on with their 
work, not caring much for the stranger on the grass, she threw 
back her head with her gay cap, and laughed out merrily, and 
then said something to her neighbour, while looking towards the 
spy-glass. How well she knew I was looking only at her. There 
is certainly an instinct in these matters. This young peasant 
woman knew that she possessed something more than any of her 
companions, and that something more was, of course, of value, 
and her instinct told her that I should estimate that, her pretty 
face, at more than the plain ones of the others—that is, if I were not 
a fool. Until she could know that I was a fool, she naturally would 
give a stranger, with a spy-glass, credit for some discrimination, 
particularly as her instinct told her I ought to be looking at her. 
After all, there are worse things happen to a man upon a solitary 
excursion than to lie for an hour on soft grass on an island on the 
bank of a lake, where the big fish jump occasionally, with ivy- 
covered ruins just behind him, and a pretty chateau in his front, 
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and to bask in a September sun, and eat walnuts which somebody 
by the merest good fortune has left there, forgotten, on the grass; 
and now and then take up his glass, lazily, from the turf, and 
turn it on a pretty face, not too far off, and by that simple action 
make it smile and look pleased.’ 


Mexico. The Country, History, and People. 12mo. Religious 
Tract Society.—A judicious and trustworthy account of a country 
which has become an object of new interest on this side the Atlantic 
and on the other. The publication is timely, and we need not say 
that the estimate it gives of Mexican affairs is the Christian 
estimate. 


Annals of Evangelical Nonconformity in the County of Essex, from 
the Time of Wycliffe to the Restoration; with Memorials of the Essex 
Ministers who were Ejected or Silenced in 1660—1662. By T. W. 
Davins. London: Jackson, Walford, & Hodder.—This volume is 
a part of the fruit of the Bicentenary discussions which were to 
mark the year 1862. Our readers will best judge of the book by 
noting the contents of the chapters. The first chapter is assigned 
to ‘ Ministers Silenced or Ejected in the County of Essex.’ This list 
includes 118 names. ‘The second chapter is on ‘ Ministers Formerly 
‘ Settled in Essex, who were Ejected or Silenced in other Counties.’ 
Here we have thirty-four names. The third chapter gives an 
account of ‘ Natives of Essex who were Silenced or Ejected in other 
‘Counties.’ Here the names are seven. ‘The last chapter is on 
‘Ministers Silenced or Ejected in other Counties, who afterwards 
‘ Settled or Laboured in Essex.’ Mr. Davids is entitled to very high 
commendation for the earnestness and thoroughness with which he 
has given himself to his task. His volume is rich in historical 
value, and cannot fail to hold a permanent place in our Noncon- 
formist literature. The book has some minor blemishes, of the 
kind which were hardly avoidable in dealing with such materials, 
and in the case of a writer who has not had the experience in this 
kind of labour which we trust he is allotted to realize in years to 
come. We especially regret that no attempt is made to give the 
reader a general idea of the conclusions in relation to the Noncon- 
formist controversy deducible from the whole. Even the Index is 
an index of mere names. What was wanting was an index of 
matters: that might have been of more help. As it is, whoever 
would know what the information of this volume amounts to, must 
read and collate all its pages for that purpose. This is a serious 
drawback on the value of the publication ; but the value left is very 
great. 


Letters, from the Years 1843 to 1847, of Felix Mendelssohn 
Bartholdy. London: Williams & Norgate.—In this second volume 
of Mendelssohn’s Letters, we pass from his youth, so full of pro- 
phecy, to his manhood, so full of realization. Some things are here, 
relating to old musical rivalries, which had better have been omitted 
in such a collection ; but the volume is rich in fruit from the extra- 
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ordinary genius of the man who has passed from among us. Still, 
however, a life of Mendelssohn is wanting, and we can only accept 
these letters as a contribution of material towards a work to be 
so entitled, and which shall be worthy of its name. 


The Invasion of the Crimea ; its Origin, and an Account of its Progress 
down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By AtexanperR WILLIAM 
Kinerake. Fourth Edition. Two Vols. London: Blackwood.— 
It was a fortunate thing for Mr. Kinglake that the critics in our 
daily and weekly papers were eager, after their wont, to give the 
earliest notice of his performance ; which in the case of such a work 
must mean that they were prepared to pronounce an opinion upon a 
hundred questions of which they could have little or no knowledge. 
Fascinated by the trenchant and brilliant style of the author, high 
was the chorus of praise. Even the Zimes must review the first 
volume without stopping to note the castigation awaiting it in the 
second. When the adverse criticism came, all these infallibles were 
committed to the other side; and since, they have either been pru- 
dently silent, or they have done their best to help their protégé 
through some of his difficulties. But the announced ‘ Fourth 
‘ Edition’ shows that Mr. Kinglake must have readers and friends. 
In this edition, moreover, the author replies to his assailants, leav- 
ing his original text wholly undisturbed, and giving his vindication 
as supplementary. When Mr. Kinglake has well fortified his text 
with authority it will,be accepted; but to be trusted no further is 
really not to be trusted at all. 


The History of England during the Reign of George III. By 
Massey, M.P. Vol. IV. London: Parker & Bourn.— 
This volume brings Mr. Massey’s narrative down from 1793 to 1802. 
Mr. Massey’s style is clear, natural, and vigorous. His tone is 
uniformly liberal, but at the same time calm, impartial, and states- 
manlike. The sources of information in relation to his theme cover 
a wide surface, and without loading his foot-notes unduly, he 
appears to have availed himself of them with fitting industry and 
caution. The reign of George III., so far as the influence of the 
King was concerned, was a miserably retrogressive period in our 
history. It is high time that the rabid Toryism and narrow obsti- 
nacy of that monarch should be spoken of as they deserve. His 
popularity, and that of his successor, are facts which a sober English- 
man can hardly look back upon without a blush. 


South American Sketches; or, A Visit to Rio Janeiro, the Organ 
Mountains, La Plata, and Parand. By T. W. Hrivcucrirre, M.A. 
London: Longman.—Mr. Hinchcliffe is a well-known lover of 
nature and of adventure. His book is full of descriptions interest- 
ing to men of different pursuits, but especially to the natur-list. 
Here is a picture of some of the things he saw at Petropolis, a 
settlement in Brazil; and the book teems with such descriptions :— 

‘ The tree-ferns, when not more than ten or twelve feet high, are 
amongst the most lovely creations of the vegetable world: stand- 
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ing under one of them is like being covered by a huge umbrella, 
consisting of drooping fronds, about six or eight feet in length, of 
the most exquisite green that can be conceived, and moulded into 
lace-like forms by the delicate hand of nature. Many of them . 
appeared to be thirty feet high; but I thought that the great 
length of stem took something off from the beauty of their pro- 
portions. An infinite variety of smaller species ornamented the 
ground, and seemed to fill up every corner that was not already 
occupied by some more powerful vegetable brother. Great 
clusters of the beautiful silver-fern were among the most common 
by the road-side, and nearer the streams were frequent masses of a 
fern which in size and general appearance resembled our common 
bracken, or Pteris aquilina, but whose fronds proved to be divided 
more like the Osmunda regalis. There were several Osmundacez 
of remarkably graceful form, and others grew into such tangled 
masses of branching fronds that none but a fern-lover would have 
distinguished them from the more ordinary shrubs as he passed on 
his way. Vast bowers were formed by the festooning bamboos ; 
and winding about their feet, or drooping over a bank, were 
creepers of various colours, chief among which were the long- 
petaled scarlet passion-flower, and a magnificent ipomea. Now 
and then came a tall fuschia, twenty or thirty feet high, contrast- 
ing its crimson blossoms against the bright green background of 
bamboos; and, again, a more than usually moist place was pink 
with hundreds of begonias. High above rose the rustling palms, 
and the hardwood monarchs of the forest spread their dark green 
boughs across the sky to shade the many-coloured orchids which 
clustered about their stems or hung from their branches. Such 
were a few of the beauties upon which I feasted my eyes among 
the mountains of Petropolis.’ 


Year-books of the Reign of King Edward I. Edited and Translated 
by Azrrep J. Horwoop. London: Longman.—As all lawyers 
know, ‘ Year-books’ are the reports of cases in our ancient law- 
courts. The preservation of such records became more regular 
than it had been, under Henry III. For anything like completeness 
they date from the following reign, the reign of Edward I. These 
records show that in that reign these law proceedings were carried 
on with a strange mixture of Norman, French, and English. The 

eople spoke the latter language only, and the jury in consequence 
ischarged its functions through that medium. Judge and counsel 
were obliged to avail themselves of that tongue to a large extent, or 
to forego a verdict. With the assistance of Mr. Horwood’s transla- 
tions and annotations, this volume opens an interesting picture of 
the social life and manners of the times. Wonderful are the 
streams of light which are thus falling upon the past nowadays. 


History of France. By Eyre Evans Crows. Vol. III. Lon- 
don: Longman.—This volume brings Mr. Crowe’s readers into the 
reign of Louis XIY.; and his own interest seems to deepen as he 
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descends from the factions and broils of medieval times to men and 
events of which we know more, and which come nearer to ourselves 
on other grounds beside the lessening distance of time. With the 
opening of the Commonwealth, and through the despicable times of 
Charles IT. and his successor, English and French history become 
considerably interlaced ; and since then the study of French politics 
has become indispensable to a clear understanding of our own. In 
this view Mr. Crowe’s work promises to be valuable to the English- 
man; for the history of France written by a Frenchman must 
always be subject to a large discount. Here is Mr. Crowe’s 
estimate of the character and policy of Richelieu :— 

‘ His glory is to have fixed the frontier of France, Louis XIV. 
having been able to add little to what Richelieu had achieved 
under a world of obstacles and difficulties at home and abroad. 
What appeared to Richelieu himself, and still appears to his 
countrymen, the great merit of his domestic administration, was, 
that he overcame all these difficulties, that he crushed the Hugue- 
nots, broke the power of the aristocracy, sent their chiefs to the 
scaffold, and transformed the provinces from so many different 
states into the obedient parts of one centralized and absolute king- 
dom. To what did all this centralization of power serve, except 
to render Louis XIV. a magnificent idol, but at the same time 
himself and his descendants wretched rulers, the curse of them- 
selves and their people, both incapable of improvement or pros- 
perity, or even permanence, simply because that freedom, which is 
the only real lite of a people, had been squeezed out of them by 
Richelieu. We have, recorded by himself, that great minister’s 
ideas of domestic policy. And certainly more lamentable testi- 
mony of ignorance and barbarism never survived. ‘All are 
agreed,” writes Richelieu, ‘that if the people were too much at 
their ease, there would be vo keeping them within the bounds 
of duty. They may be compared to mules,” &c. So much for the 
people. Instead of regarding the noblesse as those who heredi- 
tarily possessed the chief wealth of the kingdom, and who had 
consequent rights and an interest in the state, he considered them 
as merely possessors ‘of courage, in consequence of their birth, 
which courage they were bound to employ in its service. ‘‘ The 
noblesse,” he says, ‘‘ which does not serve in war, is useless 
and a mere burden to the state, and ought to be reduced to the 
rank of the people.” Richelieu, in fact, had no idea of a great 
country but as a machine of war, in which respect his policy 
completely resembled and anticipated that of Napoleon.’ 


A Guide to the Western Alps. By Joun Batt, late President of 
the Alpine Club. London: Longman.—A good and trustworthy 
book, according to those who are most competent to pronounce an 
opinion upon it. 


Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, a.p. 1188—1274. 
The French Chronicle of London, 1259—1343. London: Triibner & 
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Co.—The first of these works is ‘Translated from the original Latin 
‘and Anglo-Norman of the Liber de Antiquis Legibus, in the pos- 
‘session of the Corporation of the City of London; attributed to 
‘ Arnald Fitz-Thedmar, Alderman of London in the reign of Henry 
‘III.’ The second—‘ The French Chronicle’—is ‘Translated from 
‘the original Anglo-Norman of the Chroniques de London, pre- 
‘served in the Cottonian Collection in the British Museum.’ The 
translation in both cases is by Henry Riley, A.M., who appears to 
have acquitted himself very creditably, and therein to have done 
good service to the historion. Together, these narratives extend 
from the days of Richard I. to the days of the Black Prince, and 
open views concerning city life, and concerning the relations between 
citizens and nobles, and citizens and crowned heads, which are not 
a little significant. Rough and stormy evidently were those days. 
But if kings and nobles could be bold in their aggressions, the 
citizens generally made stout resistance, and in the end were 
generally successful. 


Annals of the Wars of the Nineteenth Century. By the Hon. Sir 
Epwarp Cust, D.C.L. Vols. IIl., IV. 1810—1815. London: 
Murray.—Sir Edward Cust’s volumes possess the merit which 
belongs to works which, without aiming at originality, are carefully 
written, and have the completeness to be secured by continuous 
labour. Ours is a fast age, an age of fragments. The men are 
few who bring sufficient elasticity to literature to do any great thing 
in it. Sir Edward was in many of the scenes he describes, and 
often furnishes characteristic information not to be gleaned from 
despatches. 


The Analogy of Thought and Nature Interpreted. By Epwarp 
Vansitrart Neate, M.A. London: Williams & Norgate. 1863. 
—tThis is a work of no common pretension. It consists of—1, ‘The 
‘ Law of Thought ;’ 2, ‘The History of Thought ;’ 3, ‘The Divination 
‘of Thought.’ It is characterized generally by ability and forcible 
expression, and evinces the fruits of varied and careful reading. 
The confidence with which Mr. Neale disputes and sets aside the 
judgments of the ablest thinkers of the past and present, does at 
first almost take away one’s breath. Nevertheless, it soon becomes 
pleasant to hold converse with one who is so happily satisfied with 
the results of his own investigations, and who through his little 
book promises to confer the greatest benefits upon the thinking por- 
tions of mankind. Within some 260 pages, the deepest, hardest 
problems are in the author’s judgment so discussed and stated as to 
avoid the errors and contusions into which ‘the profoundest 
‘thinkers’ have fallen; and out of the infinite chaos order and 
beauty are now evolved! 

It is scarcely needful to say that this solution only puts into 
different form and relation the elements of former modes of solution, 
and leaves the great mysteries as dark as they were prior to its 
birth. Our author, however, is not wanting in modesty. ‘It is the 
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‘ consequence of the law of human progress that what overpowers 
‘one generation appears easy to the next, who stand upon the 
‘shoulders of their predecessors’ (p. 9). The philosophers of 
ancient and modern times failed utterly in discovering the key to 
the great mysteries of being, of relation, of man’s views or intu- 
itions of the Divinity, and so forth. In the infancy of thought ‘the 
‘ first philosophy was inseparably intertwined with religion.’ But 
the critical faculty awoke, and ‘philosophy arose as a special exer- 
‘cise of thought, when men began to question the ‘‘ wherefores ” 
‘of their religious ‘‘ whys,” ¢.e., to ask whether the solution biven 
‘by religion of the great problems of humanity were true, and if 
‘not true, what was the true solution’ (p. 6). 

From that moment religion and philosophy separated, and 
became increasingly hostile to each other, and between them great 
minds have oscillated like a pendulum, without finding repose, until 
at length it pleased ‘ the gods’ to reveal the secret or key to Hegel. 
Hegel discovered the law of thought, which Mr. Neale expresses in 
the following terms, ere he proceeds, in his ‘History of Thought,’ to 
expose the errors of Plato, Aristotle, Bacon, Kant, Sir William 
Hamilton, Whately, Mansel, &.: ‘The phenomena of human 
‘ reason in both its aspects, as knowledge and as will, lead us to the 
‘conclusion that the action of thought consists in producing a unity of 
‘ subject and object through a perpetual process, wherein the subject con- 
‘ tinually distinguishes itself from itself to form its own object, setting 
‘ itself over against itself as the other of itself in order to use the other 
‘as the means of its own realization. This is the Law of Thought. 
‘It is what Hegel calls the absolute idea’ (p. 87). 

Standing, then, on the shoulders of Hegel, and not disdaining 
some weights unknown to Hegel, in order to steady the oscillating 
movement, Mr. Neale is guided by this clue or key to the clear 
understanding of innumerable mysteries, and comes at length to 
tind repose ‘upon that conception in which Necessity and Freedom, 
‘the Mechanical and the Dynamical, the Real and the Ideal, the 
‘ Material and the Spiritual, meet, and are reconciled ; the concep- 
‘tion that the Universe is produced by a Being whose essence is 
‘ loving will, and whose manifestation is realized thought’ (p. 233). 
Bewildered by the pendulum-movement which has been shaking us 
ever since we followed our author’s guidance throughout the 
universe, we gratefully accept this unexpected resting-thought, and 
hope that, though ‘ tender as the moss,’ it may prove ‘as firm as the 
‘ granite.’ 


TTistory of Christian Names. By the Author of ‘The Heir of 
‘ Redclyffe,’ ‘Land-marks of History,’ &e. Two Vols. London: 
Parker, Son, & Bourn. 1863.—This work deserves a much longer 
notice than is possible in our ‘Epilogue.’ Its design is sufficiently 
comprehensive, and its materials are gathered from ordinary and 
extraordinary sources. The author, so well known to our readers, 
feels constrained to apologize for attempting a work of this kind a+ 
all; and with a modesty, fostered by about twenty years’ study ot 
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the subject, she has not scrupled to avail herself of the assistance 
of able and distinguished scholars. Accordingly, her work has 
grown from a history into an encyclopedia, and is well-nigh 
exhaustive. The meaning and poetry of the Christian name in no 
less than six languages— Hebrew, Greek, Latin (old), Beltic, 
Teutonic, and Slavonic—are here set forth in chaste and beautiful 
language. The volumes teem with legendary lore, with delicate and 
accurate distinctions; while the industry of the writer is only not 
less than her ability. The naming of children has always been 
regarded as a solemnity, is often accompanied by a religious rite, 
and in many countries was associated with a bathing in water. 

‘Greeks were named by their fathers at a solemn feast, on the 
fifth, seventh, or tenth day of their lives. . . . In later times 
among the Romans the name was imposed on boys on the ninth, 
on girls on the eighth day, and with a bathing in water: whence 
this day was called ‘ Dies lustricus.”” The northern nations were 
wont, on the infant being presented to its father, to dip it at once 
into the water, and mark it with the sign of Thor’s hammer, as its 
future name was given. So again the Buddhists of the East wash 
the child while they give the name; and thus the Portuguese 
priests, who first visited them, were led to believe their whole 
system a diabolical parody of Christianity. And as baptism, 
already the sign of the admission of proselytes to the Jewish faith, 
Was appointed as the means of entrance into the Christian cove- 
nant, the apostles and their successors, following the old analogy, 
gave the name as they poured the water, and swore in the newly 
admitted member of the church’ (p. 13). 

Religion has been the primary guide to individual nomenclature ; 
and next in order must be ranked ‘family feeling, that renders 
‘Christian names almost hereditary.’ France, England, and 
America, in modern times, are the countries whose nomenclature 
has been most affected by literature. 

‘France especially so, the prevalence of different tastes and 
‘favourite novels being visible from the fifteenth century down- 
‘ wards, through its Arcadian, its Augustan, its Infidel, its Revolu- 
‘tionary periods; while England, since the Reformation, has 
‘slightly partaken of all these tastes in turn, but with her own 
‘hereditary fashions and religious influences mingling with them ; 
‘and America exaggerates every variety in her mixed population.’ 
It is amusing to notice how the translation of a relic of some saint 
can be traced ‘as the seed which has sown a whole crop of names, 
‘ suddenly bursting out all over the country.’ 

A curious instance of the manner in which association will overrule 
the meaning of a name, may be given in ‘ Lucifer,’ which is no pro-. 
fane or Satanic title. It is the ‘ Latin Luciferus, the light-bringer, 
‘the morning star, equivalent with the Greek gosgopos, and was 
‘a Christian name in early times, borne even by one of the Popes.’ 
The association with the lower regions we owe to Milton. There is 
a story of a clergyman who, puzzled by the reply of the sponsors 
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when he asked the child’s name—‘ Lucy, sir’—exclaimed, ‘ Lucifer! 
‘I shall give him no such name. I shall call him John.’ And so 


accordingly christened the unlucky girl. There is an admirable 
glossary to the work. 


Behind the Veil; and other Poems. By the Hon. Roven Noet. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1863.—Viewed as ‘ maiden’ efforts, these 
productions need not be regarded as failures. The author possesses 
considerable poetic power, but as yet scarcely knows within what 
range his peculiar aptitude lies. In the thirty-one minor poems 
there are verses characterized by great ease of expression and 
natural beauty of thought. In the poem entitled ‘ Behind the Veil’ 
we meet with a fair plan and aim without corresponding poetic 
thought and image. It is, to our dull sense, often impossible to 
discover any meaning in Part I., ‘The Order of the Unseen.’ That 
order may have been unveiled, only we are not enlightened; whilst 
the verses are sometimes very lame, and threaten to break down 
utterly. 

Part II.—consisting of Book I., ‘This Present World ;’ Book II., 
‘Broken Lights ;’ Book IIL., ‘ Progress ;’ Book IV., ‘The Future ’— 
contains but very common-place views and representations of thinzs 
as they are, as distinguished from what they seem, and things as 
they will be. There is throughout a firm faith that God will justify 
his ways to men. Nevertheless, these poems are of value only as 
indicating what Mr. Noel may yet achieve. Let the following 
extract suffice. It is the description of cathedral worship in the 
‘Future’ (p. 156) :— 

‘No proud priests here monopolize 

High service of the mysteries ; 

For life is worship, each a priest, 

All God’s good gifts a mystic feast. 

But men and women reverent come 

And go between this fane and home, 

Drink of the brook, and pray and sing, 

In groups congenial clustering ; 

Their strains for ever in accord, 

If storm of harmony be poured 

In choral triumph, or low, sweet, 

Clear, mazy rills of music meet. 

Tis grand indeed to see them pace, 

These god-like scions of varied race, 

Of diverse garb, and form, and face, 

Reflected in the glassy pave 

Of dim-lit aisle and lofty nave ! 

I saw that ever ere they went 

To council in the Parliament, 

Whose venerable, grand, grey pile 

Crowns neighbouring height, upreared in style, 

Like pointed, but most fit, they came, 

Heaven’s help and blessing here to claim.’ 
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Ie., our Members of Parliament will undergo so great a change 
a; will dispose them to attend to their religious duties! 


The Poor Gentlemen of Liege: being the History of the Jesuits in 
England and Ireland for the last Sixty Years. Translated from their 
own historian, M. Crerryeau Jory. Edited, with Preface and 
Supplemental Notes and Comments, by the Rev. R. J. McGuer, 
M.A., Rector of Holywell-cum-Needingworth. Part I. London: 
Shaw & Co. 1863.—It is certainly both fair and wise to ‘let the 
‘ favourite historian of the Jesuits’ tell their own story. M. Joly’s 
work consists of eight chapters; and in order to allow the in- 
dustrious editor to publish the historical information and quotations 
requisite to put the facts of the case in the true light, it is proposed 
to bring it out in four parts, each containing two chapters, provided 
‘this part be favourably received by the public.’ It relates how 
the Jesuits found their way into these islands, and a home at 
Stonyhurst. ‘About the vear 1795 a small fraternity of Jesuits, 
‘described in the ‘‘Laity’s Directory” for that year as the gentlemen 
‘of the English Academy at Liege, were driven by the fury of the 
‘French Revolution to seek an asylum in this country. ‘They 
‘established themselves at Stonyhnurst, near Clithero, in Lan- 
‘cashire, of which house and estate a long and advantageous lease 
‘was granted them by the owner, Mr. Weld, a gentleman of an 
‘ancient and wealthy Roman Catholic family. They consisted 
*; . of “a few ancient men,” whose settlement in this country 
‘excited no suspicion or alarm.’ They sought no more at first 
than the education of youth/‘as a means of providing for their 
‘ own subsistence,’ and entitled their establishment, ‘The College of 
‘Stonyhurst.’ Their unexpected success led them to extend their 
labours to Ireland. A college was created at Clougowes, not far 
from Dublin, which in 1819 had more than 250 disciples. It is 
startling to observe that in this history, not written for English 
eyes, M. Joly claims ‘Daniel O’Connor as a pupil of the Jesuits,’ 
and as their agent in ‘teaching the Irish the meaning of liberty.’ 
The Jesuits also ‘became the zealous propagators of the Christian 
‘idea of Father Matthew (a Capuchin triar): by their care it spread 
‘with inconceivable rapidity. The temperance societies were the 
‘auxiliaries of the mission which the fathers established for them- 
‘selves’ (p. 96). 

Without sharing his intense alarm, we admit the editor has ren- 
dered good service, by convicting the Jesuits, out of their own 
mouths, of employing religion only as a cover for political objects. 


Does the Bible Sanction American Slavery? By Gotpwin Smitu. 
Pp. 128. London: John Henry & James Parker. 1863.—We 
cannot too warmly commend this small pamphlet to our readers, as 
one worthy of the Oxford Professor of Modern History, and as 
indicating in a few pages the true method (the inductive) of 
studying the Biblical records, in relation not only to this, but also 
to all other social, political, and religious questions. Though only 
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‘an expansion of a lecture delivered at the Manchester Atheneum,’ 
it is worth more than many pretentious quartos, from its simple and 
bold development of historic truth. The ease and naturalness of 
its style, and the clear and forcible statement of interesting tacts 
culled from many sources, make this lecture a manual sufficient for 
the need of most men. ‘Two or three brief extracts will justify our 
eulogium. The peculiar position of the chosen people is thus 
described :—‘ he true spiritual life of the world commenced in the 
chosen people. He who denies this would seem to deny not a 
theory of inspiration, but a great and manifest fact of history. 
But the spiritual life commenced under an earthly mould of 
national lite, similar in all respects, political, social, and literary, 
to those of other races. With a cosmogony which, unlike those of 
heathen nations, gave a true account of the origin of the world and 
of man, with a series of histories written on a moral and religious 
principle, and still unrivalled among historic writings for this 
characteristic, with a body of religious literature wholly unap- 
proached among the heathen, the Jews possessed a code of laws 
the beneticence of which is equally unapproached by any code, 
and least of all by any Oriental code, not produced under the 
influence of Christianity. This code of laws takes the rude 
institutions of a primitive nation, including slavery, as they stand ; 
not changing society by a miracle, . . . nor perpetuating these 
institutions, but reforming them, ... and laying on them re- 
strictions tending to their gradual abolition’ (pp. 5, 6). Mr. Sntith 
then verifies this principle by, comparing the laws of Moses with 
those of Greece and Rome, relating to ‘the avenger of blood,’ to 
‘the right of asylum,’ to the ‘ Patria Potestas,’ to ‘war,’ to ‘reli- 
‘gious worship,’ and finally to ‘slavery.’ Passing by all except 
the last, our author shows that,— 

Ist. Moses forbad the perpetual bondage of any Hebrew to his 
own countryman, restricting the period tu six years; a term which 
might be shortened by the Jubilee year. During this term the 
slave could be redeemed at any time; and at the expiration of six 
years is to be ‘liberally provided for’ by his master on leaving, 
‘out of thy flock, and out of thy floor, and out of thy winepress.’ 

2nd. Moses allowed slavery in the case of foreign nations. 

3rd. Moses knows no distinction between bond or free, whether 
Jew or Gentile, in all cases of murder and homicide. 

4th. Moses puts the very limbs of the slave, for the first time, under 
the protection of law. ‘The loss of an eye or tooth secured his 
immediate freedom. 

5th. The tenth commandment in the moral code fixes and 
protects the position of the slave in the family. 

6th. Hebrew law knows no distinction between the evidence of 
a slave and of a freeman. 

7th. The moral code secured the slave his Sabbath. 

8th. In Greece and at Rome the slave took no part in the public 
worship of the State. At some of the public rites his presence 
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would have been a pollution; but Moses makes him a member of 
the congregation, and expressly enjoins that he shall take part 
with the freeman in the most solemn acts of national worship, 
such as partaking of the holy Passover. 

9th. Moses prohibits all restoration of slaves, whether Jew or 
Gentile. 

In each of these particulars Jewish law exhibits the most marked 
superiority over that of Greece or Rome, or any other Pagan nation. 
Omitting several extracts which we had quoted for insertion, we 
come to the following, touching the Church in our own land :—‘ In 
England the clergy secured for the slave rest on the Sunday, and 
liberty either to rest or work for himself on a number of holidays. 
They exhorted their flocks to leave the savings and earnings of the 
practical slave untouched. They constantly freed the slaves who 
came into their own possession. They exhorted the laity to do the 
same; and what living covetousness refused, they often wrung 
from death-bed penitence. This they did constantly and effectually 
during the early part of the Middle Ages, while the Church was 
still, to a great extent, in a missionary state, and had not yet been 
turned into an establishment, albeit with political power. After- 
wards, no doubt, a change came over the spirit of the clergy in 
this as well as in other respects. The Church became an estate, 
and: a part of the feudal system. Her bishops became Spiritual 
Lords; and these Spiritual Lords, in the time of Richard IL., 
voted with the Temporal Lords for the repudiation of the King’s 
promise of enfranchisement to the villains. And the last serfs 
who remained in existence were found on the estates of the 
Church’ (pp. 125, 126). The parallel to the relation of master and 
slave on the American plantations cannot be found ‘among the 
people of Jehovah,’ but rather ‘in the gangs of Athenian slaves 
who worked the mines of Laurium, or in the ‘field hands’? who 
tilled the great estates of Roman nobles, who dwelt, like the 


negroes, in slave quarters, and worked in droves under the 
lash.’ 


Dreamthorp: a Book of Essays written in the Country. By 
ALEXANDER Sairu, Author of ‘A Life Drama,’ ‘ City Poems,’ &e. 
Strahan & Co. 1863.—A series of papers which show that Mr. 
Smith can do well in prose, if he has not done all he may have 
expected to do in poetry. Dreamthorp is an ideal village somewhat 
after the modern homely type: ‘a castle, a chapel,’ both in ruins ; 
‘a lake, a straggling strip of gray houses, with a blue film of 
‘smoke over all,’ lying ‘embosomed in emerald.’ The author 
l:ves in a snug cottage, having a garden full of fruit trees planted 
and trained by his own hand. ‘In my garden I spend my days, in 
‘my library my nights. My interests are divided between my 
‘geraniums and my books. With the flower I am in the present, 
‘ with the book in the past.’ The Dreamthorp-lions are of the 
common-place kind, while the parish priest and the village doctor 
are his most familiar companions. He ‘attends’ both church and 
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chapel. ‘The Dreamthorp people are Dissenters for the most 
‘part; why, I never could understand; because Dissent implies a 
‘certain intellectual effort.’ Perhaps that little fact may partly 
explain the mystery. The Essays (twelve in all), on ‘ Death 
‘and the Fear of Dying,’ ‘A Lark’s Flight,’ ‘Christmas,’ and 
‘Our Vagabonds,’ most commend themselves for ease and suggest- 
iveness, and sometimes a half-mournful gaiety, to our judgment. 
Out of the last we give a brief extract :—‘ Genius is a vagabond ; 
‘ Art is a vagabond ; Enterprise is a vagabond. Vagabonds have 
‘moulded the world into its present shape; they have made the 
‘houses in which we dwell; the roads on which we ride and 
‘drive; the very laws that govern us. Respectable people swarm 
‘in the track of the vagabond as rooks in the track of the plough- 


‘share. . . . Nature makes us vagabonds, the world makes us 
‘respectable.’ That the English are the greatest vagabonds on 
earth ‘is the healthiest trait in their national character.’ . . ‘The 


English are eminently a nation of vagabonds. The sun paints 
English faces with all the colours of his climes. The Englishman 
is ubiquitous. He shakes with fever and ague in the swampy 
valley of the Mississippi; he is drowned in the sand-pillars 
as they waltz across the desert on the purple breath of the 
simoom; he stands on the icy scalp of Mont Blanc; his fly falls in 
the sullen Norwegian fiord; he invades the solitude of the Cape 
lion; he rides on his donkey through the uncausewayed Cairo 
streets. . . . The English do the hard work and the travelling of 
the world. .. . . They are a nation of vagabonds. They have 
“the hungry heart” that one of their poets speaks of.’-— 
Pp. 275—7. 


Studies in Roman Lav, with Comparative Views of the Laws of 
France, England, and Scotland. By Lorp Mackenztz, one of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. Edinburgh: Black- 
wood & Sons.—The Roman law has been described as the collective 
wisdom of ages, and is undoubtedly the groundwork of the muni- 
cipal laws of most of the countries in Europe. During the present 
century its study has been prosecuted with great success in 
Germany and France. The discovery of ancient manuscripts long 
buried in oblivion, and the researches of Niebuhr, Savigny, De 
Vangerow, and others, have thrown new light on the subject, and 
moditied considerably the conclusions of previous writers. In 
Scotland the study of the Roman law was formerly an important 
part of professional education. More recently it has been customary 
for the legal student who desired to obtain a competent knowledge 
of the subject to follow the old-fashioned plan of reading in Latin 
the ‘ Institutes’ of Justinian, and various portions of the Pandects, 
the Code, and the Novels. In England, with few exceptions, the 
Roman law, though highly extolled and strongly reeommended to 
the ardent student, has long been practically ignored. Indeed, the 
very appearance of the bulky ‘ Corpus’ in all its folio greatness and 
antique Latin dignity, was sufficient to deter most students from 
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attempting more than the perusal of the well-known chapter of 
Gibbon, in which the eloquent historian pauses amidst the calami- 
ties of the declining empire to breathe the pure and invigorating 
air of the Republic. 

Of late years a gratifying change has taken place in this country. 
The attempt to raise the standard of legal education now generally 
advocated by the profession, has naturally called attention to the 
study of the Roman law. Hitherto, however, there has been no 
good elementary work in English on the Civil Law. Taylor’s 
‘Elements’ are too discursive and too imperfect. Dr. Colquhoun’s 
‘Summary,’ in four volumes, is too elaborate and bulky. Other 
recent works are defective in arrangement and incomplete in their 
materials. A. thoroughly good class-book was wanted, and Lord 
Mackenzie has supplied this want. ‘In the present work,’ he says, 
‘I have endeavoured to give a concise exposition of the leading 
‘ doctrines of the Roman law as it existed when it reached its 
‘ highest development in the age of Justinian ; and great pains have 
‘been taken to simplify the subject as much as possible by a 
‘ systematic arrangement, by avoiding all abstruse inquiries of an 
‘ antiquarian character, and by confining myself to such matters as 
‘ appeared useful and instructive.’ 

The result is a clear exposition of the principles of Roman law 
based on Justinian’s ‘Institutes,’ with supplementary chapters on 
important subjects drawn from the Pandects, the Code, the Novels, 
and other sources. Instead of being perplexed with technical 
details, the student has thus placed before him a comprehensive 
general view of the Roman liw—its very pith and substance— 
expressed with marvellous conciseness, and arranged in admirable 
order. ‘ 

This exposition is preceded by a very interesting historical sketch 
setting forth the sources of Roman law, its various changes to the 
reign of Justinian, its consolidation under Justinian, its subsequent 
destiny, and the revival of its study in Italy in the 12th century ; 
the subsequent progress of this study in the Netherlands and 
France ; its reduction to systematic order by Pothier; and its 
scientific treatment by the recent Historical School of Germany. 
This portion of the work is interesting alike to the legal student and 
to the general reader, and contains in a popular form much that 
will be new to the majority of readers. 

This historical sketch is followed by a preliminary chapter, ‘On 
‘ Jurisprudence and the Principal Divisions of Law,’ as consisting 
of Divine Positive Law, Natural Law, Positive Law of different 
states, and International Law. On various questions of interna- 
tional law the author enters somewhat into detail. His remarks on 
the recent case of the 7rent are as follows :— 

‘The seizure of the Commissioners was attempted to be justified 
‘by American writers on two grounds; first, that the Commissioners 
‘were contraband of war, and that in carrying them, the Zrent 
‘was liable to condemnation fur having committed a breach of 
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‘neutrality; second, that at all events Captain Wilkes was 
‘ entitled to seize the Commissioners either as enemies or rebels. 
‘ Both these propositions are plainly untenable. As to the first 
‘ point, nothing is known to international law as contraband, unless 
‘what is going to an enemy’s port. Unless, therefore, it could be 
‘ pretended that the real destination of the 7rent was to an enemy’s 
‘ port, and not to an English port, the very definition of contraband 
‘ precludes the application of the term to any goods or passengers 
‘on board that vessel. The Zrent was not bound to a place be- 
‘ longing to either of the belligerents. It was carrying its cargo 
‘and passengers from one neutral country to another neutral 
country. 

‘ Official despatches from an enemy sent by a neutral ship to a 
‘neutral country are not contraband; and Messrs. Mason and 
‘ Slidell could not be so considered on the pretext that they were 
‘the bearers of such despatches; neither were they military men 
‘actually in the service of the enemy, so as to fall under the 
‘ category of persons who are sometimes liable to be captured under 
‘ the stipulations found in particular treaties. 

‘As to the second point, the capture of the Commissioners by 
‘ forcibly carrying them off from a neutral ship, cannot be justified, 
‘ whether they be viewed as enemies or rebels. For the seizure of 
‘the persons of belligerents, on the analogy of the seizure of 
‘enemy’s goods, is wholly new to international law; and this 
‘ doctrine is not sanctioned by any precedents. A neutral territory 
‘must not be violated for the purposes of war. A ship at sea is 
‘ part of the territory of the country to which it belongs ; and, setting 
‘aside contraband, the flag covers both goods and passengers. 
‘ According to this view, which has always been most vigorously 
‘maintained by the United States, the Commissioners were under 
‘the protection of the british flag; and the Federal Government 
‘ had no jurisdiction over them either as enemies or as rebels.’ 

Annexed to most of the chapters on Roman law are comparative 
views of English, Scottish, and French law. Though this portion 
of the book is intended only as subsidiary to the study of the Roman 
law, we consider it not the least valuable. The comparison thus 
presented between ancient and modern law, and between our own 
laws in England and Scotland and the French code, is most 
instructive. Such comparative views tend to the amendment of 
national law, and to preserve the student trom that narrow- 
mindedness which the study of national law merely is prone to 
foster. 

The work closes with a very interesting account of the Roman 
bar. At first, the Roman pleaders were not lawyers. As patrons, 
the heads of the great patrician families assisted and defended their 
dependents before the tribunals. As the laws became more com- 
plicated, the pleaders applied themselves to the study of law, and 
combined the double character of able speakers and great juris- 
consults. The patroni of the Republic under the empire became 
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advocati or causidici. Their costume was the white toga, which at 
one period was common to all the citizens, but which gradually fell 
into disuse, until it was only to be seen in courts of justice. 
Hortensius was noted for the pains he bestowed in arranging the 
folds of his toga; and so gracefully was this done, that it is said the 
actor Roscius followed him into the Forum to take a lesson in his 
own art. 

At first the Roman pleaders received no remuneration beyond the 
services which every client owed to his patron. Subsequently, 
when law had become a difficult science, it became the practice for 
clients to reward their advocates by making them presents, which 
(to evade the Cincian law passed to prevent this) were often 
disguised as secret loans. Before the fall of the Republic, these 
fees equalled in magnitude the largest fees known in modern times. 
Even Cicero, who was regarded as a model of disinterestedness, is 
said to have received from Publius Sylla about £8,000 as a fee for 
his forensic services. In modern times many large fortunes have 
been made at the bar, but we imagine none to be compared with 
that of M. Licinius Crassus, whose fortune is said to have exceeded 
three millions sterling. One mode of rewarding advocates by 
legacies left to them by their clients, appears to have been a source 
of considerable profit, and was esteemed highly honourable to the 
legatee. Cicero boasted that in this way he had received twenty 
millions of sesterces, more than £160,000 of our money. We fear 
that clients in our days are not so liberal in their last wills and 
testaments. 

In fact, during the best days of Rome, success at the bar was the 
surest introduction to popularity, distinction, and political power. 
No wonder, then, that the art of forensic speaking was greatly 
cultivated, and with so much success. Probably no age has produced 
a band of more eloquent men than Cicero and his cotemporaries of 
the Roman bar. Nor were the barristers of Rome distinguished 
only for oratory. Many of them were men of enlarged erudition, of 
literary taste, and of varied acquirements. Varro, ‘the most 
‘learned of the Romans,’ Quintilian, Suetonius, Pliny, and Tacitus, 
were all advocates; and the volumes of Cicero still bear testimony 
to his versatility and power in almost every department of literature. 

Under the Emperors, the eloquence of the Roman bar greatly 
declined, as all that is manly and great must decline and wither 
with the loss of freedom. Moreover, the treatment of the bar was 
not always such as to encourage much mental vigour. Lord 
Mackenzie relates that one day Gallicus was pleading before the 
Emperor Claudius near the banks of the Tiber, when the advocate, 
having irritated the Emperor, was by his orders thrown into the 
river. Some days after a client of Gallicus brought his case to Afer, 
the most celebrated advocate of the age, and requested him to plead 
it before the Emperor. ‘ Who told you,’ said Afer, ‘that I was a 
‘better swimmer than Gallicus.’ 

We know of no book the reading of which affords better mental 
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exercise than these ‘ Studies in Roman Law.’ The reader not only 
acquires a general view of the Roman law as a science, but he has 
brought before him the great leading principles on which that 
science has been laboriously reared. The style is so lucid, that even 
the general reader, if of any mental power, will not find the work 
too difficult or abstruse. To the student who desires to know some- 
thing of the old foundations on which our modern laws have been 
reared, the work is invaluable. We understand it is already used 
at Cambridge; and when known as it deserves to be, we anticipate 


it will be adopted without hesitation as the standard class-book on 
Roman law. 


ART. 
WE have nothing worth reporting this quarter in relation to Art. 


SCIENCE. 


Chemistry. By Wit11am Tuomas Branoeg, D.C.L., F.R.S.L. & E. 
and Atrrep Swarve Taytor, M.D., F.R.S., &e. Pp. 892. 
London: Davies. 1863.—The authors of this treatise appear to be 
considerably dissatisfied with the works which have been previously 
offered to students of chemistry to guide and assist them in their 
labours. ‘Some, under the title of ‘‘ Elements,” treat the subject 
‘so profoundly as to alarm a beginner; while others are so filled 
‘with symbols, formule, and mystical language, as to conceal the 
‘ great facts of chemistry in a haze of technicality.’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, and being persuaded ‘that, without departing from the 
‘true objects of Chemistry, its facts admit of explanation in a form to 
‘be intelligible to any educated man,’ they have endeavoured, in the 
present work, ‘to provide the student and general reader with a 
‘plain introduction to the subject,’ and, while striving to compress 
within the limits of a single volume ‘a selection of the more im- 
‘ portant facts and doctrines of Modern Chemistry,’ they ‘have adopted 
‘for the explanation of these facts that simple chemical language 
‘which has found acceptance in the schools and colleges of Great 
‘Britain, France, and Germany, as well as in the best treatises on 
‘ the science.’ 

The work which they have produced, in order to carry out their 
most laudable design of clearing away all unnecessary technicalities 
from the path of beginners in the study of chemistry, is of a very 
mixed character. They have succeeded in describing, for the most 
part very clearly and well, a great number ‘of the more important 
‘facts,’ but the ‘doctrines of Modern Chemistry’ are, generally 
speaking, either passed over in silence, or spoken of in such a way 
as could only result either from imperfect acquaintance with them, 
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or from the absence of any desire to present them in a favourable 
light. 

As examples of modern chemical doctrines which are either passed 
over in complete silence, or are merely alluded to incidentally, and 
without any approach to an adequate exposition of them, we may men- 
tion the doctrines of Homology, of Polybasic acids, and Polyatomic 
compounds in general, and of Etherification. The absence of any 
allusion to the modern theory of the process of etheritication is the 
more surprising, since Mr. Graham’s experiments on this subject 
(which proved nothing particular) are mentioned, and the reference 
given to the volume of the journal of the Chemical Society where 
they are described at length; so that it is not easy to suppose the 
authors ignorant of the experiments and explanation published by 
Professor Williamson in the same journal, and, if we remember 
rightly, in the very same volume which they jiave quoted. 

Inadequate exposition of those points of cliemical theory which 
the authors do profess to discuss is very frequent: we will here 
allude only to two of the most important cases in which we have 
remarked it. In the discussion of the terms Atom and Equivalent, 
at page 55, these words are spoken of as synonymous, although it 
has been repeatedly demonstrated that the only consistent use of 
them is to denote conceptions which are essentially distinct, and 
notwithstanding that the more accurate definition and separation of 
the meaning of these words is the most considerable advance 
towards the introduction of a more logical and precise use of 
language into chemical science that has been made for many years. 
Again, at pages 61—63, it is made to appear that the only ground 
upon which some chemists have seen fit to adopt a system of nota- 
tion different from that employed by Dr..Brande and Dr. Taylor, is 
a supposed relation between the atomic weights of certain substances 
and their specific gravities in the state of gas or vapour. Such a 
statement of the question, together with the assertion (p. 63) that 
‘the system of notation proposed by Gerhardt has met with no sup- 
‘ port among French authorities,’ can mislead none !:ut those whose 
information on the subject extends no further than tiat contained in 
the werk before us. 

In a work like the present, which is necessarily confined within 
comparatively narrow limits, it would of course be unreasonable to 
expect an account of every new discovery, but it is very desirable 
that—although it may be impossible to introduce every new truth— 
old errors should be got rid of as completely as may be, and espe- 
cially that no new ones should be added to them. Unhappily, our 
authors have not always been fortunate, either in the accounts 
given of the new discoveries which they do intre:li.ce, or in their 
decision as to those which should be excluded. We are told, for 
instance (p. 300), that carbonic oxide gas is dissolved by hydro- 
chloric acid, but not by a strong solution of potash; (p. 317) that a 
solution of oletiant gas in sulphuric acid ‘has, by agitation in water 
‘and mercury, produced alcohol (Berruetor)’; and, worst of all 
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(p. 636), that, in all cases of the artificial production of so-called 
organic substances, ‘either an organic substance or a body derived 
‘from the organic kingdom, is indispensable to this conversion.’ 
The half-page of illustrative examples by which this last statement 
is followed serve only to show that it did not find its way into the 
book through oversight, but that the mistake was deliberately com- 
mitted. 

The language in which the work is written is, on the whole, clear 
and simple, but here and there passages occur that are amusingly 
bombastic. It contains, as we have already said, good descriptions 
of a very large number of important chemical facts, and we should 
therefore have cared less to point out its defects, were it not from 
the belief that the well-known names of its authors would cause it 
to be invested with more authority than belongs to its intrinsic 
merits. Twenty years ago it would have been a very creditable 
production, but it should have been published then, if at all. 


Report of the Thirty-second Meeting of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science: held at Cambridge in October, 1862. 
Pp. lxii., 527, and 243. London: Murray. 1863.—The greater 

art of this volume consists, as usual, of Reports on scientific sul - 
jects drawn up by committees or by individuals at the request of 
the Association. These Reports form the most important of the 
contributions directly made by the British Association towards the 
advancement of science, and it is by them therefore that the scientific 
standing of the society must be measured. They may be divided 
into three classes: (1) Reports on the progress and present state 
of knowledge with regard to particular branches of science; (2) 
Records of observations relating to special classes of phenomena; 
(3) Reports of investigations directed to the solution of specitic 
problems. In the volume before us, Mr. Cayley’s ‘Report on the 
‘Solution of certain Specific Problems vf Dynamics,’ that by Pro- 
fessor Stokes on ‘ Double Refraction,’ and that by Professor H. J. 
Stephen Smith on the ‘Theory of Numbers,’ may be mentioned as 
belonging to the first class. Of Reports of the second class, there 
is one on ‘Observations of Luminous Meteors,’ by Mr. Glaisher, 
Mr. R. P. Greg, Mr. Brayley, and Mr. A. 8. Herschel; another on 
‘Tidal Observations on the Humber,’ by Messrs. Oldham, Seott 
Russell, Bateman, and Thomas Thomson; one by Mr. Symons on 
the ‘Fall ot Rain in the British Isles ;’ Mr. Glaisher’s account of 
‘Meteorological and Physical Observations’ made in eight balloon 
ascents; a record of ‘Thermometric Observations in the Alps.’ by 
Mr. J. Ball; with others of a somewhat similar nature. The follow- 
ing are examples of the third class of Reports: the Astronomer 
Royal’s investigation of ‘Strains in the Interior of Beams;’ the 
Report of the committee on ‘Standards of Electrical Resistance ;’ 
Mr. Jenkin’s ‘ Report on Thermo-electric Currents ;’ Mr. Fairbairn’s 
on the ‘ Mechanical Properties of Iron Projectiles.’ Even this list 
of titles is far from fully illustrating the variety of subjects to which 
the labours of the British Association extend: in other volumes 
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very valuable Reports are to be found relating to Chemistry, 
Geology, Physiology, Natural History, and Statistics; and we feel 
sure that the absence of these sciences from any prominent position 
in the present volume is no sign that they occupy the attention of 
the Association to a less extent than heretofore, but is merely a 
— of the fluctuations to which all periodical phenomena are 
iable. 

It would, of course, be merely presumptuous to attempt to 
estimate the value of contributions on so great a variety of subjects, 
but we may, perhaps, venture to express a doubt as to whether the 
advantage derived from the publication of the details of enormous 
numbers of undigested observations, such as are contained in the 
Reports above-mentioned, on Luminous Meteors, on the British 
Rain Fall, and on Balloon Ascents, bears any adequate proportion 
to the trouble and expense which it involves. 


Lehrbuch der Experimentalphysik. [Text-book of Experimental 
Physics.|} Partly founded on Jamin’s Cours de Physique de [ Ecole 
Polytechnique. .By AvotpH WULiNnER. One Vol. Pp. 1,069. Leipzig : 
Teubner.—The subjects treated of in this work are: first, the general 
laws of the equilibrium and motion, including the principles of 
mechanics, hydraulics, pneumatics, molecular physics, wave-motion, 
and acoustics; secondly, the phenomena of light. While confin- 
ing himself to the use of elementary mathematics, the author has 
endeavoured, and we think with very great success, to carry the 
demonstration of the fundamental principles of physics, and espe- 
cially of the theory of wave-motion, in its relation to the phenomena 
of sound and light, further than is usually done in works of a 
similar class. Another respect in which this work is superior to 
almost all others that we are acquainted with on the same subjects, 
is in the amount of space and attention that is devoted to the history 
of discovery. Whenever the real value of science as a means of 
intellectual culture comes to be rightly appreciated, we believe that 
the study of its historical development will be found to be not less 
valuable than the study of its most recent triumphs. We therefore 
attach considerable importance to the last-mentioned characteristic 
of Dr. Wiillrer’s work, which we feel great confidence in recom- 
mending to all who wish to enter seriously upon the study of 
physics. 

Legons de Chimie et de Physique. [Lectures on Chemistry and 
Physics. Pp. 332. Paris and London: L. Hachette & Co. 1863.— 
This volume is the third of the series to which it belongs, and contains 
two lectures on the Mechanical Theory of Heat, by Professor Verdet, 
and a lecture on Saccharine Substances, by Professor Berthelot. They 
were delivered before the Chemical Society of Paris during the year 
1862. It may appear strange that lectures intended to place the 
results of scientific investigation before the general public in such a 
form as to be intelligible to persons who have not made science a 
subject of special study should have been unknown in France until 
the year 186(, We are told, however, in the prefaces to the two 
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velumes which have preceded the one at present under our notice, 
that such was the case, and, from personal observation, we believe 
that such lectures are still very rare both in France and Ger- 
many. In 1860, the Chemical Society of Paris determined to 
imitate the example of the Chemical Society of London, the Royal 
Institution, and other scientific associations in England, and to insti- 
tute occasional lectures wherein the authors of important discoveries 
in chemistry, or in any of the allied sciences, should be invited to 
expound their results in a popular form before an audience composed, 
not only of members of the Society itself, but of all others who chose 
to be present. The plan proved eminently successful, and the three 
volumes, wherein the lectures of the first three years have been pre- 
served, are models of popular scientific literature. In general, the 
lectures are less technical than the Bakerian and Croonian Lectures 
of the Royal Society, or than the Occasional Discourses delivered 
before the Chemical Society of London, while they convey more in- 
struction than the majority of the Friday Evening Lectures at the 
Royal Institution. Mr. Verdet’s lectures contained in the present 
volume are particularly excellent. The history of the mechanical 
theory of heat has lately attracted considerable attention in this 
country, and, did space permit, we should much like to quote the 
sketch which is given of it by Mr. Verdet at the end of his second 
lecture, especially since this gentleman’s own researches and well- 
earned reputation for acquaintance with the labours of others entitle 
him to speak with authority upon the subject. 


A Dictionary of Chemistry and the Allied Branches of Other Sciences. 
By Henry Warts, B.A., F.C.S. One Vol. Pp. 1,150. London: 
Longman. 1863.—The commencement of this important work has 
already been announced in a previous number of this Review 
(British Quarterly Review, July, 1863, p. 258), and on that occasion 
we spoke in terms of very high praise of the portion which had then 
appeared. Now that the first volume is completed, and the general 
plan and intended scope of the work have thus become more dis- 
tinctly apparent, we feel greater confidence than ever in recom- 
mending it, as likely to prove a most valuable aid to all who are in 
any way connected with either the Sciences or the Applications of 
Chemistry. From a note printed on the wrapper of the last two 
or three Parts, we learn that, instead of three volumes, containing 
altogether 3,000 pages, as at first intended, the complete work is to 
consist of four volumes, containing 4,000 pages, so that the monthly 
issue will extend to twenty-one numbers, instead of to sixteen as 
previously announced. That it has been found necessary thus to 
enlarge the original plan, is not surprising, seeing that the 1,150 
pages contained in the first volume afford room only for the 
Articles which, in alphabetical order, come between ‘ Abichite’ 
and ‘Conglomerate.’ The space that remains, even with the in- 
tended extension, will have to be economized to the utmost, if the 
subjects falling under the subsequent letters of the alphabet are to 
be treated with a satisfactory degree of fulness. 


| 
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A person unacquainted with the number and activity of those 
who of late years have devoted themselves to the investigation of 
chemical phenomena, could not fail to be astonished at the enormous 
accumulation of chemical knowledge which has taken place during 
the last hundred years if he chanced to see, side by side, the work 
before us and one of its earliest forerunners, such, for instance, as 
Macquer’s ‘ Dictionnaire de Chimie,’ first published in the year 
1766. If, further, he were not merely to look at the two books, 
but to study their contents, he would probably not be more struck 
by the inequality of their size than by the entirely different view 
which each would present to him of chemical phenomena in general 
and of chemical science taken as a whole. 

About a hundred years ago the present formation of chemical 
ideas may be considered as having begun. At that time modes of 
reasoning which accord with our modern notions of logic were 
rapidly gaining ground in the science; and the consequence was, 
that chemists were no longer content to accept as articles of faith 
the four elements of the ancients, but they had begun to see clearly 
the necessity of regarding as elements all substances which they 
could not decompose. This we regard as the starting-point of 
modern chemistry. So long as the cultivators of the s\ience were 
bound by a preconceived idea of what must be, there could be, and 
was, no vigorous progress; but, as soon as they felt themselves free 
to inquire what is, that rapid advance commenced which has con- 
tinued at an ever accelerated rate to the present time. At the time 
of which we speak, however, chemistry was far from having 
escaped from the reign of occult principles—it was still to a great 
extent in the ‘metaphysical stage’ of Auguste Comte: smoke 
ascended because it contained a principle of lightness; oil of vitriol 
and aqua fortis owed their sourness and corrosiveness to the acidi- 
fying principle; wood and sulphur burned because they contained 
the principle of combustibility. 

This last principle, nevertheless, under the name of phlogiston, 
rendered good service to science, by enabling chemists to see 
analogies which really exist between phenomena that, at first sight, 
appear wholly unlike. When they attributed combustion and the 
calcination of metals without visible evolution of light or heat 
equally to the loss of phlogiston, they expressed in the language of 
the time, and in accordance with the prevailing mode of thought, the 
important fact that these two processes, apparently so different, are, 
chemically considered, identical. Lavoisier’s antiphlogistic theory, 
according tu which combustion and analogous phenomena are re- 
garded as consisting, not in the loss of phiogiston, but in the combina- 
tion of oxygen, is viewed more correctly as an extension and correction 
of the fundamental idea involved in the notion of phlogiston, than as 
something entirely in opposition thereto. Phlogiston at first was 
simply the principle of combustibility: fire and tlame, and ail the 
visible phenomena of combustion, were supposed to be direct con- 
sequences of its efforts to escape from the burning body. Fora 
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long time this explanation sufficed; in fact, it was not known to be 
incomplete. Gradually, however, it was discovered that air in 
which combustion has taken place is modified in its properties, and 
that the products of combustion weigh more than the matter 
burned. The great triumph achieved by Lavoisier was the correla- 
tion and explanation of these additional facts, by showing that the 
air was changed by losing oxygen, and that substances increased in 
weight when burned, because they combined with the oxygen which 
was given up by the air. But the original part of the phenomena, 
the evolution of light and heat, still remained to be accounted for ; 
and for this purpose Lavoisier invented caloric, or the matter of heat, 
which was little else than a new name for the original conception of 
phlogiston. 

Subsequently, when Rumford and Davy had proved that no such 
thing as caloric really existed, attempts were made, especially by 
Davy and Berzelius, to show that not only the evolution of heat in 
chemical action, but all the effects of chemical affinity, were due to 
electricity. This theory, like its predecessors, has been found—at 
least in any form that has yet been given to it—insufficient to 
explain very many facts observed since it was first promulgated, 
and hitherto no more fortunate theory has been proposed. The 
result is, that although we have many chemical theories, we have, 
strictly speaking, no theory of chemical action. In the work jefore 
us this is distinctly admitted to be the case. On page 1007 we find 
this passage:—‘ Hitherto but slight advances have been made 
‘towards establishing a theory of the causes or essential nature of 
‘ chemical action ; our so-called chemical theories are, for the most 
‘ part, attempts to express the mutual relations of a greater or less 
‘number of chemical substances. In reality, therefore, they are 
‘ more or less comprehensive schemes of classification.’ In fact, of 
late years, chemists, as though by common consent, have almost 
abandoned the attempt to explain chemical action, and, for the time 
being, have confined themselves almost exclusively to the study of 
its effects. The composition of innumerable natural products has 
been ascertained within exceedingly narrow limits of possible error. 
Their transformations have been followed, and have led to the dis- 
covery of a still larger number of artificial derivatives; and during 
the last eight or ten years, processes have been discovered whereby 
the chemist is able to build up in his laboratory, from their elemen- 
tary constituents, very many of the substances which, it was for- 
merly supposed, could be produced only by the agency of the vital 
principle operating through the organs of plants and animals. 
Through such investigations as these, much light has been thrown 
on the laws which regulate the composition of bodies, or the laws of 
chemical combination in the more restricted sense; but as to the 
nature of the force called chemical affinity, or the reason why a 
mixture of oxygen and hydrogen explodes, and is converted into 


water by the contact of a spark, not much more is known now than 
was known fifty years ago. 
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We have every reason to believe that chemical science as it now 
is will be represented in a thoroughly satisfactory manner in the 
vork which Mr. Watts is producing. It appears, also, that the 

romise of the title-page, according to which it is likewise to 
include ‘ The Allied Branches of Other Sciences,’ will be completely 
fulfilled. In the volume already published, the science of Meteor- 
ology is represented by two excellent articles on the ‘ Barometer’ 
and on ‘Clouds;’ while Mineralogy occupies so large a share of 
space, that this work may be expected to become by far the most 
complete Dictionary, not only of Chemistry, but of Mineralogy also, 
that our language possesses. 


THEOLOGY. 


A Commentary, Critical, Experimental, and Practical, on the Old and 
New Testament. Vol. V. Matthew—John. By the Rev. Davin 
Brown, D.D. Medium 8vo. London: Collins.—The commentaries 
of Henry and Scott have done good service to the Christian Church. 
The much more pretentious work of Adam Clarke is not, we sus- 
pect, much read beyond the author’s own sect. Everything 
which comes from Wesleyan Methodism lives in it, and by it, and 
scarcely anywhere beyond it. Times have changed since the days 
of Scott; still more since the days of Henry. Criticism of a scep- 
tical and destructive order, unknown even to scholars in their days, 
have now found their way into lay hands, and even into workshops. 
Rationalism and Deism have assumed the garb of learning, and by 
the help of the ‘higher criticism,’ and of criticism that should be 
described as often so low as to trail in the dirt, it has left scarcely a 
vestige of revelation unquestioned. Certainly a new general com- 
mentary is a great want. The want too is beginning to be felt; 
and we warn our Biblical scholars who value revealed truth, that if 
they do not bestir themselves to take possession of the vacant place, 
the enemy will be there before them. The volume on our table is 
an indication of the feeling on this subject which is now becoming 
prevalent. 

This work is to consist of six volumes, of which the present, on the 
Gospels, is the fifth, though published first. Each volume will 
extend to about 600 pages. Besides Professor Brown, of Aber- 
deen, the Rev. Robert Jamieson, D.D., of St. Paul’s, Glasgow, and 
the Rev. A. R. Fausset, A.M., of St. Cuthbert’s, York, are to be 
engaged in producing the work, each writer being —— we 
presume, for the part or parts to which his name may be attached. 
The work, as stated, is to be ‘critical, experimental, and prac- 
tical,’ and is to bring within a moderate compass fruit from the 
whole field of modern criticism, British and Foreign, so as to be 
fully abreast with the present advanced state of Biblical scholarship. 
We fear, indeed, that the aim at cheapness, and consequent com- 
pression, must be fatal to the highest form of success in the present 
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instance. But if executed as it is begun, when completed, the work 
will be entitled to take precedence of every other commentary on 
the entire Scriptures in our language. Our older commentaries, 
indeed, have become more tantalizing than satisfactory, from their 
so uniformly failing to give the reader assistance where he most 
needs it. This commentary, moreover, while intended to be 
thoroughly critical, and apologetical or defensive, is not to be purely 
of that character. Too commonly works of this nature are critical 


- without being devout, or devout without being critical. Dr. Brown 


aims to combine these elements. It would be easy to select 
instances from his volume favourably illustrative of these points, 
but we sincerely hope the work itself will pass into the hands of 
muny of our readers. 


Lectures on the Revelation of St. John. By Cuantes Joun VauGHan, 
D.D. Vol. II. London and Cambridge: Macmillan.—This second 
volume brings Dr. Vaughan’s lectures upon selected passages from 
the Book of Revelation to a close. Like nearly everything from the 
pen of the author, these discourses are orthodox, intelligent, and 
devotional—very pleasant and instructive reading. But while 
reading them, we have felt that in more than one respect the lines 
have fallen in pleasant places to our Established clergy. If they 
have anything to say worth listening to, they are sure of an atten- 
tive crowd to listen. And if in such case they print what they say, 
they are sure to find persons who will purchase their books and 
read them. So far as getting persons to listen is concerned, the 
difference may not be very perceptible between the Conformist and 
the Nonconformist. But so far as concerns getting persons to buy 
and read printed sermons, the difference is wonderfully great 
between the clergyman and the Dissenting minister. We could 
name a long series of Nonconformist preachers who could publish 
lectures equal in worth to the lectures before us, but in whose 
experience such a publication would fall almost still-born from the 
press. Nonconformists can hear good sermons on Sunday for 
nothing: why should they buy such sermons to read, either on a 
Sunday or on a week-day ? Such seems to be their idea. That so 
many good sermons should be preached, and so few should be 
printed, as at present among English Nonconformists, is a state of 
things such as can hardly be said to have been known since the 
invention of printing. The secret of this seems to go into a small 
compass. Dissenters do not read sermons at all, and Church 
people will not read them when published by Dissenters. Every 
Dissenting minister, accordingly, has to think twice before going to 
the press with such material. 


Words for the Heart and Life. Discourses by the Rev. A. G. 
Morris. Cheap Edition. London: Stock. 


Glimpses of Great Men. Cheap Edition. By the same Author. 
Religion and Business. Cheap Edition. By the same Author. 
Evenytuine from the pen of Mr. Morris is sure to be intelligent, 
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manly, and Christian. We are glad to see these publications sent 
forth as ‘cheap’ editions, and. sincerely hope that there will be few 
Congregational libraries in the kingdom without copies of them. 
To read them is to feel your manhood strengthened, and to be 
braced to some purpose in life. 


The Broad Way and the Narrow Way. Two Sermons preached 
before the University of Cambridge, in King’s College Chapel. 
By ©. G. Exxicorr, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
London: Parker & Bourn.—‘Is there not abroad everywhere,’ 
inquires Bishop Ellicott, ‘a sort of feeling, a feeling not yet drawn 
‘ out into definite teaching, but still recognised and acted upon, that 
‘our old prepossessions—the strait gate and wide gate, the narrow 
‘way and broad way, the sheep and the goats, the many and the 
‘few—all need complete re-consideration? Is there not a sort of 
‘ persuasion that all this is but imagery, to be treated as imagery, 
‘to be reasoned on as imagery, but never to be applied with the 
‘homely favour of old reality to the complex aspects of modern 
‘life and society?’ The bishop considers this tendency real; con- 
siders it a grave mistake, however real and prevalent it may be; 
and with an admirable combination of intelligence and moral 
courage his lordship deals with it as such. To find such a man 
discoursing after such a manner, in such a place, is a hopeful sign; 
but the mass of darkness in our time opposed to such traces of light 
is deep and appalling. ‘It is impossible,’ says the good bishop, 
‘to mistake the signs of the times; it is impossible to overestimate 
‘the bleakness and desolation to which modern intellectual life is 
‘now silently and steadily tending. To perceive the once glowing 
‘love of earlier days for the dear Lord who bought us dying out; 
‘to feel less individual, less personal depth of affection ; to recognise 
‘less and less perfectly the mystery of his gracious indwelling in our 
‘poor human heart; to realize him no longer as our personal 
‘ Friend and Saviour, in affliction near us, in trials about our path, 
‘in joy sympathizing, in sorrow cheering; to be conscious, as 
‘thousands now are, that the once personally loved and personally 
‘adored Lord Jesus of happier days is merged into the scarcely 
‘individualized Christ of speculative history; to be aware of all this 
‘spiritual change, and worst of all to rejoice in it; to call it 
‘freedom, and to boast of it as philosophy —this is indeed the 
‘saddest aspect of modern culture, the truly mournful and desolate 
‘issue of the license of modern thought.’ Here are the words of 
a true teacher: may such men be multiplied in all our churches, 
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De Quincey and his Writings.—1 ; the affliction of his childhood, 3; his grammar 
schools and his premature manhood, 5; at Oxford—matriculates as opium- 
eater, 7; an opium evening, 9; opium visions—embarrassments, 11 ; his 
biographies—visit at Professor Wilson’s, 13; was De Quincey a man of 
genius ? 15; his passion for detail—his originality, 17 ; his rehabilitation of 
Judas Iscariot, 19; ‘the English mail coach,’ 21; propriety of retrenching 
his ‘ works,’ 23; discursiveness—from the Quadrant to the Circus, 25; his 
lack of moral earnestness, 27. 


The English Constitution since the Accession of @eorge III.—29; general character 
of the work, 31; the rise of the power of the Crown after 1760, 33; present 
influence of the Crown—the House of Lords, 35; the House of Commons of 
George III., 37; changes effected since his reign, 39; state of the Church 
in 1760, 41; its present state, and that of Nonconformity, 43 ; state of Scotland 
and Ireland, 45 ; changes in our colonial empire, 47; general results, 49. 


Our Smaller Grammar Schools.—51 ; grammar meant classical learning, 53; cease 
to be useful to the poor, 55; ‘the little coat to the big boy,’ 57; evils of 
unconditional tenure, 59; waste of teaching power, 61; divide grammar 
schools into three classes, 63; can we expect a supply of lay head 
masters ? 65, 


Bacon’s Essays.—67; suit for office, 69 ; the third edition, 71 ; euphuism, 73 ; ‘ ink- 
horn terms,’ 75 ; changes in our language, 77 ; their style, 79. 


The New Forest.—81 ; enclosure of New Forest—the Conqueror—Canute, 83 ; who 
killed the Red King? 85; what followed the death of the Red King ?— 
Beauclere, 87; later history of New Forest—Forest Charter, 89; the visita- 
tion for pleas of the forest, 91; its present statistics—culture of oak-trees, 
93 ; the New Forest peasantry, 95. 


Bishop Butler and his Recent Critics.—97 ; Bacon and Butler, 99; Bishop Butler 
versus Mr. Martineau, 101; Mr. Martineau and Miss Hennell, 103; Miss 
Hennell and Mr. Bagehot, 105; Bishop Butler and Mr. Pattison, 107; Mr. 
Martineau’s version of orthodoxy, 109; Coleridge’s chain of analogies in 
nature, 111; vicarious sufferings, 113; misrepresentation of Butler, 115; 
Butler’s great principle vindicated, 117-119; Butler and the ethics or 
revelation, 121-123 ; Bishop Browne and Bishop Butler, 125. 


France—the Press, Literature, and Society—126; greater intercourse between 
England and France, 127; excesses of the French press before and aftcr 
1848, 129; the writers of the present and the past, 131; reorganization of 
the Moniteur, 133; feuilletonistes of Moniteur, 135; Fialin’s extraordinary 
rise—De Sacy, 137; Gautier, Dumas, Hetzel, Stahl, 139; Véron, Cassagnac, 
Boilay, and Cucheval Clarigny, 141; Paulin Limayrac—the Patrie, 143; 
spirit-rapping—the Patrie, 145; Emile de Girardin—his feuilletonistes, 147 ; 
perfect liberty necessary to journalism, 149; writers in the Siécle, 151; 
Edmund About—the Chroniqueurs, 153; the Gazette de France—Pays— 
Temps—Charivari, 155; journalism and literature distinct, 157 ; the realistic 
and sensational schools, 159 ; Flaubert—Madame Bovary, 161 ; Dickensism— 
Salaism—the French Academy, 163; the Academy onthe Emperor, 165; 
the propositions of Fialin Persigny, 167, 
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The River Amazons.—169; negro character in Brazil, 171; the Brazilian forest, 
173; from Para to the Amazons, 175; the fauna of the Obydos district, 177 ; 
the Piam-fly—Santarem, 179; white ants and fire-ants, 181; Indian canni- 
balism—origin of species, 183 ; arguments against Mr. Darwin’s theory, 185. 

Biblical Criticism—Reformers and Destructives.—186 ; danger of extremes, 187; the 
new reformation, 189; freedom of discussion, 191; clerical liberty, 193; 
Colenso on subscription, 195; Broad Church views, 197; Colenso’s theory, 
199; fallacies in Colenso’s reasoning, 201; was Samuel the Elohist? 203; 
the Bishop’s ethics, 205; views of inspiration, 207; inspiration—in what 
does it consist ? 209-211; Mr. Maurice on the Colenso discussion, 213-215; 
Dr. Stanley’s theological and ecclesiastical position, 217-219. 


Moral Aspects of the American Struggle.—220; complication of the questions in- 
volved, 221; the North and the South are two nations, 223; the chief difti- 
culty, 225; negro inferiority inevitable, 227; recklessness of human life, 
229; separation for the advantage of both, 231; separation the way to eman- 


cipation, 233. 
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Lives of Leifchild, Sherman, and 
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Bishop Colenso, 266. 

Joshua Wilson’s Calumnies Confuted, 
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Foster's Essay on Time, 265. 

Close’s Footsteps of Error, 266. 

Lewis on Independency, 266. 
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Customs of the Dissenters, 268. 
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Renan's Vie de Jésus.—271 ; pagan dedication, 273; education of Jesus, 275 ; his 
early teaching, 277 ; deterioration of character from intercourse with John, 
279; he gains disciples by deceit, 281; becomes a thaumaturge, and de- 
generates rapidly, 283; gross fraud at Bethany, and agony in Gcthsemane, 
285; legendary account of the composition of the Gospels, 287; historic 
value of the Gospels in his eyes, 289 ; his apology for deception and forgery, 
291; his criticism weighed and found wanting, 293; criticism and love of 
truth in the early Christian age, 295; his argument against the super- 
natural, 297; feebleness of his anti-supernatural argument, 299; defence of 
the supernatural, 301; false representation of the character of Jesus, 303. 

Peasant Life in Switzerland.—204 ; a Swiss pastor, 305 ; the ‘ Peasant-Mirror,’ 307 ; 
schoolmasters of the past, 309; rejected addresses, 311; a creed without 
faith, 313; the first sorrow, 315; the victory of faith, 317; Kathi the 
grandmother, 319; Gotthelf’s vitality, 321. 

Faweett’s Manual of Political Economy.—322 ; the three requisites of production, 
323; land, labour, and capital, 325; distribution of wealth, 327; custom 
and competition, 329; population and wages, 331; sources of profit, 333 ; 
co-operative societies, 335; strikes and combinations, 337; causes which 
regulate prices, 339; results of recent gold discoveries, 341. 

The Sinaitie Codex.—343 ; discovery of the manuscript—Imperial edition, 345 ; 
Tischendorf’s description of the Codex, 347; correctors of the text, 349; 
character of the text—age of the manuscript, 351; errors of the text— 
Simonides’ account of the M.S., 353-355; the Mayer papyri—did Simonides 
write the Sinaitic M.S.? 357; the Simonides controversy, 359; who wrote 
the epistle of Callinikos ? 361; who is Callinikos Hieromonachos? 363 ; its 
singular agreement with the Vatican M.S., 365-367. 

Home in Poland.—368 ; popular ignorance of Poland, 369; how Prussia governs 
Posen, 371; Austrian Poland, 373; the Austrian in Cracow and Galicia, 
375; the Galician ‘ massacre’—Russian Poland, 377; Prince Roman San- 
guzsko—the Polish hymn, 379; the women of Poland, 381. 

Dr. Whewell’s Moral Works.—383 ; minds mechanical and oreative, 385; remark- 
able contrast, 387; false guide-post to rectitude, 389; virtues in conflict 
with each other, 391; consequences of an ante-social contract, 393; absurd 
excuse for an absurd position, 395; defence of a denationalized Church, 397 ; 
a great reputation in jeopardy, 399; bridge which he cannot cross, 401; 
new discovery in political economy, 403; historical laws regarded as grotesque, 
405; Plato does not reason well, 407; rotten illustration in more senses than 
one, 409 ; Sophists why dealt with as a class, 411; twofold blunder, 413; 
German philosophies lampooned, 415; the English fed by the German 
Universities, 417; novel method of philosophic culture, 419. 

Self-government in India.—421; our maxims of policy, 423; the revolt of the 
Sepoys, 425; policy of ancient Rome, 427; our friends and foes, 429; the 
aristocracy of Oudh, 431; representative institutions, 433; the British: 
Indian Association, 435; a native view of the Revolt, 437 ; memorandum by 
the Rajah Dinkus Rao, 439 ; education of the natives, 441; Mahommedanism 
hay a 443; strength of our military position, 445; the benefits of our 
rule, 447. 

Recent Works of Fiction—‘ Romola.’—448 ; ‘Salem Chapel,’ 451; George Eliot— 
‘ Adam Bede,’ 453 ; ‘The Mill on the Floss,’ 456 ; ‘Silas Marner’—‘ Romola,’ 
457. 

Modern Anthropology.—466 ; Scripture and modern science, 467 ; antiquity of man, 
469; conference of men of science, 471; fossil or non-fossil? 473; flint 
implements, 479; date of the flint hatchets, 477; formation of deltas, 479; 
rate at which deposition may proceed, 481 ; errors of the ‘long time’ school, 
483; Professor Huxley’s arguments, 485; theories of creation, 487 ; 


Lamarck’s development hypothesis, 489 ; Darwin’s theory, 491 ; objections to 
the Darwinian hypothesis, 493; no evidence of transmutation, 495; unity 
of the human species, 497. 
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